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PREFACE. 



The lectures df Dt. Brotrn have been received with 
much favour by the community, and have found admirers 
m every class of readers. They contain many new and 
original views of the phenomena of thought, and an im^ 
proved classification of the Various states of mind. The 
author was a critical observer of the operations and emotions 
6f the mind. He analysed many of its most complicated 
phenomena, and detected errors which had escaped the 
notice of other writers on the same subjects. His system 
of the philosophy of the mind has the merit of uncommon 
simplicity in its elementary piineiples^ and of forcible and 
various illustration. The same remark may be extended 
to the statement of his views of Etlrical Science, and of 
Natural Theology. In each of these departments of hk 
WiMrk he has manifested an intimate acquaintance with the 
i^stems and theories of preceding writers, and an accurate 
discriminatioffir in pointing out their faults. 

It is much to tie regretted, that Dr. Brown was not 
s^ed to prepare his lectures for publication. Excellent 
ta they truly are in their present form, which is probably 
Aat precisely in which they were read to his pupils, theif 
vakie might have been increased by a moderate portion of 
editorial labour judiciously employed in pruning and con* 
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tracting them in various parts. The work is incumbered 
throughout by superfluous matter, and the complaint of 
needless repetition and of irksome prolixity is scarcely less 
universal, than the admiration of the work on the whole. 
The author had matured his thoughts on the various sub- 
jects he was to discuss, and formed the general plan of his 
course with sufficient deliberation ; but his lectures bear 
strong marks of having been prepared in haste and with 
very little revision. On no other supposition is it possible 
to account for the repetitions with which they abound* 
The same thing is said, with very liule variation of terms^ 
over and over again, not only in different lectures, but often 
in the course of the same lecture. Possibly this may not in 
all instances have proceeded from inadvertency. The au- 
thor may have employed this expedient to impress on the 
minds of his young auditors such parts as were of superior 
importance, or less easy to be apprehended. « 

Each lecture is introduced by general remarks on the 
discussions which precede it. These are often drawn out 
to a considerable length, especially where the same subject 
is extended through several lectures, which is not unfire- 
quently the case. Such recapitulations serve a beneficial 
purpose in oral discourses, by refreshing the memory of the 
hearers as to the order of the discussion, after an interval 
of rest or of other occupations. The lecturer must pause 
when his hour is gone, though his subject be unfinished. 
But the reader would pause only at the natural divisions of 
the subject, and retrospective summaries at any other 
places serve to perplex and embarrass, rather than to assist 
him. 
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PREFACE. V 

Dr. Brown possessed a happy faculty of interspersing 
through his lectures choice extracts from the ancient clas- 
sical authors, and also from modern poets and prose 
writers. These he introduced, not as subjects of criticism, 
nor as authorities to influence the judgment, but merely as 
striking coincidences of sentiment among writers on kindred 
subjects. Separately considered, they are interesting and 
instructive ; but they occupy space unnecessarily, and often 
obscure the reasoning, by removing the connected parts to 
a greater distance from each other. Passages also of a 
light and humorous character, calculated to excite gay and 
playful emotions, he sometimes introduced. All these, vnth 
the endless repetitions before mentioned, swell out the 
work to twice its necessary size. 

It is with the hope of extending the knowledge and use- 
fulness of this valuable work, that it is now presented to 
the public in this contracted form. Persons who have 
heretofore been deterred from reading it by its great bulk, 
will be likely to gratify their curiosity when they perceive 
how much the necessary labour is diminished. Nothing 
essential to the peculiar excellence of the work has been 
omitted. Retrenchment has been confined to such parts 
as were deemed unnecessary. The author's system re- 
xoaans complete. No changes have been made in the 
arrangement of the parts ; and no other alterations in the 
language, than such as were necessary for connexion, where 
portions had been removed. 

In the narrow compass to which this work of Dr. Brown 
is here reduced, it may be conveniently employed as a text 
book in seminaries of education ; and for this use it pos- 
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seasesy on aiany accounts, pre-emineat claiaifi. Besides the 
yariety of important information which it contains, its cleat 
and forcible reasoningi richness of illustration^ singular fe- 
licity of style, and the deep reverence every where mani- 
fested in it for sul^ects connected with moral and religicMia 
duties, combine to recommend it as peculiarly suitable 
for persons who are forming their intellectual and mofal 
habits* 

Dr. Brown, a short time before his death, puUished a 
brief Abstract of the first part of his work, comprising soaie- 
what less than half his course of lectures. This abstract 
has been consulted in making the divisions, so iar as it 
extends, and the Introduction to it is here inserted est- 
tire. 
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FEIILOSOPHY 



or 



THE HUMAN MIND. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Th£ Philosophy of the Human Mmd, in its fullest extenty may be | 
regarded as comprehensive of many sciences. 

I. TTiat which perceives is a part of nature as truly as M^ ctjeets of 
perception which act on it, and, as a part of nature, is itself an object 
of investigation purely physical. It is known to us only in the succe»* 
sive changes which constitute die variety of our feelings ; but die reg^ 
ular sequence of these changes admits of being traced, Hke the regular- 
ity which we are capable of discovering in the successive organic 
changes of our bodily frame. There is a phtsiologt of the mind, 
then, as there is a physiology of the body^ — a science, \diich examines 
the jrfienomena of our spiritual part simply as phenomena, and, from 
the order of their succession, or other circumstances of analogy, ar- 
ranges them in classes under certain general names ; as, m the physi^ 
ology of our corporeal part, we consider the phenomena of a d^rent 
kbd which the body exhibits, and reduce all the diversities of these 
under the names of a few general Functions. 

n. If these arrangements could be conceived to be so fuBy and ac* 
Curately made, that not a single phenomenon of the mind or of the liv- 
ing body had been unobserved, nor an mjudicious systematic place 
been in any one instance assigned, from a preference of a less to a more 
important relation of the kindred phenomena, the Physiotogy of the Mind 
and of the Body would be alike complete. But some of the mental 
phenomena are of such a nature, as of themselves to give rise to a 
distinct science. After inquiring what has generally been the conduct 
of mankind, and therefore what may generally be again expected in 

VOL. I. 1 
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certain circumstances^ we have still to mquire, in relation to that con^' 
duct, what shofiJd have been^ and what should bcj in those circumstan- 
ces, as moraUy fit to be done ; and though this Ethical Science, if 
veiy minutely traced to its source, may be found to be only a mode of 
stating the physical order of succes^on of certam feelings that arise od 
the contemplation of certain acdons, it still relates to feelings of so pe- 
culiar a kind and of such comprehensive influence on the whole of hu- 
man life, as juetly to deserve a separate consideration. 

The science of Ethics is itself twofold ; as it is purely speculative^ 
and as it is practical; — in the one case, inquiring into the feelings to 
which we owe our general notions of moral propriety or impropriety of 
conduct ; in the other case, applying this knowledge to the various dr- 
cumstances in which man can be placed, and stating, with relation to 
these circumstances, what it would be right or wrong for him, in the 
particular situation supposed, to do or to omit. 

HI. It is not to the individual agent alone, that such views of conduct, 
in the greater number of instances, relate. The happiness of others, as 
lar as it is in any d^ee within our power to promote it, is a primary 
object of moral regard, which it is guilt to vidate or neglect. But the 
duQr of consulting for the good of others, obvious as its directicxis may- 
be in the ordinary cases of domestic life, is in many cases, particularly 
in those which relate to remote and extensive interests, of very difficult 
apjJication. The happiness of our country, or of the still greater com- 
munity of mankind, is not reducible with the same ease to its simple el- 
ements, as the happiness of the mdividuals that are dwelling around u% 
whose very wants almost point out, of themselves, the means by which 
they may be remedied. It is not enough, therefore, to be a patriot or 
a general philanthropist in design ; — before we can expect truly to ben- 
efit the world, we must know in what way it is possible to benefit it ; 
for, without this knowledge, which comprehends the distant as well as 
the near, we may, in lessening the misery of days or months, produce 
or prdong the misery of ages. A sedulous study of the means by 
which public hi^iness may be most effectually increased and preserv- 
ed, b hence a part, and a most important part, of public virtue ; and 
the science of Poutics, in all its extensive bearings on the wealdi, 
the virtue, the liberty* and the securiQr of nations, may be said, accord- 
ingly, to be comprehended in that general science of moral duty, which 
it is the object of Practical Ethics to develope and apply. 

IV. It is not with mankind only, however, and with the other crea- 
tures that may be benefited by our kmdness, or may sufi^r fixun our 
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cruelty, that we are morally connected. The most important of all our 
relations is that which connects us with the Grreat Being who formed 
us, and under whose continued government we live. If it be our duty 
to look with gratitude to our earthly benefactors, and to love to contem- 
plate their goodness, the same sentipient must lead us, with still more , 
powerful obligation, to contemplate with grateful love diat Highest Be- | 
neficence to which we owe whatever we possess. In this sense, the ' 
investigations of Natural Theology may be said almost to be includ- 
ed in Practical Ethics. Our moral sentiment alone, though there 
were no other reason to influence us, should prompt us to a devout 
study of the nature of the Supreme Being, in all his manifestations of 
it to the creatures whom he has deigned to render capable of adoring 
him ; and while, with the deep convicdon of our dependence on his 
power, we endeavour humbly to trace his character as the Creator and 
Governor of the Universe, we are led by that very character which we 
trace to a more confident expectation, — the grounds of which, even 
exclusively of the light of Reveladon, it must be one of the most inter- 
esting of inquiries to examine, — that our spiritual existence is not to 
cease in the mere decay of the bodily elements which surrotmd us, but 
that He who has been our God in our brief earthly life, will be our God 
also in the endless ages of a life that is immortal. 

Such are the various lights in which the human mind may be re- 
garded, — •physiologically^ ethimOy^ politically^ theologically. It is thus 
die object of many sciences, — but of sciences that, even when they 
seem most remote, have still one de of intimate connexion, in the com- 
mon relation, which they aU direcdy bear to the series of feefa'ngs of 
the inquirer himself. 
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BOOK I. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MIND. 



PART I. 



OF THE PHENOMENA IN GENERAL ; 

WITH 
raSUMOf ART ILLUBTRATIONfl OP THB ADVAMTAOEB OP THB STUmT OP THB 
imtDy AND OP THB PRINCIFLB8 OP PHILOSOPUZIMO IN THBUt APPUCA- 
TION TO IT. 



CHAPTER I. 

BXLATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND TO THB OTHER SCIXNCES* 

Section L — RtUUion of the PhUoiophy of Mind to the Scieneei 

in General. 

One very obvious disdnction of the physical investigatioDS of mind 
and matter, is, that, in intellectual science the tnateriaU on which we 
operate, the iutntmenii with which we operate, and the operating 
age$Ui are the same. It b the mind, endowed with the faculties of 
perception and judgment, observing, comparing, and classifying the 
phenomena of the mind. In the physics of matter, it is, indeed, the 
mind which observes, compares, and arranges ; but the phenomena are 
those of a world, which, thoc^ connected with the mind by many won- 
derful relations of reciprocal agency, still exists independently of it, — a 
world that presents its phenomena only in circumstances, over most of 
whidi we have no control, and over others a control that is partial and 
limited. The comparative facility, as to all external circumstances, at- 
tending die study of the mental phenomena, is unquestionably an ad- 
vantage of no small moment. In every situation m which man can be 
placed, as long as his intellectual fiiculties are unimpaired, it is impossi- 
ble tfiat be rixHiU be deprived of opportunities of carrying on this intel- 
lectaal sinify ; because, m every situation in which he can be placed, 
he must sdH have vrkh ham that universe of thought, which b the true 
home and empve of the raind. No costly apparatus b requisite,-*-OD 
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tedions waiting for seasons of obsetration. He has but to look within 
himself to find the elements which he has to put together, or the com- 
pounds which he has to analyze, and the instruments that are to per- 
form the analysis or compodtion. 

A right view of the science of mind is essential to every other science ; 
and it would be vain to expect, that any branch of the physics of 
mere matter could be cultivated to its highest degree of accuracy and 
perfection, without a due acquaintance with the nature of that intellec- 
tual medium, through which alone the phenomena of matter become 
visible to us, and of those intellectual instruments, by which the ob- 
jects of every science, and of every science alike, are mea^red, and 
divided, -and arranged. Whether we regard the mmd as the instru- 
ment or the artist, it is equally that by which all the wonders of specu- 
lative, or practical knowledge, are evolved. It is an agent operatbg in 
the production of new results, and employing for this purpose the 
known laws of thought, in the same manner as, on other occasions, it 
employs the known laws of matter. The objects, to which it may ap- 
ply itself, ate indeed various, and as such, give to the sciences their 
different names. But, though the objects vary, the observer and the 
instrument are continually the same. The limits of the powers of diis 
mental instrument are not the limits of its powers alone ; they are abo 
the only real limits, within winch every science is comprehended. 

To the philosophy of mind, then, evwy speculatk)n, m every sci^ice, 
may be said to have relation as to a common centre. The knowledge 
of the quality of matter, in the whole wide range of physics, is not itsdf 
a phenomenon of matter, more than the knowledge of any of our intel- 
lectual or moral afiections ; it is truly, in all its stages of conjecture, 
comparison, doubt, belief, a phenomenon of mind ; or, in other words, 
it is only the mind itself existing in a certain state. The inanimate 
bodies around us might, indeed, exhibit the same changes as at pres- 
ent, though no mind had been created. But science is not the exist- 
ence of these inanimate bodies ; it is the principle of thought itsdf va^ 
riously modified by them, which, as it exists in certain states, constitutes 
that knowledge which we term Astronomy ; in certain odier states^ 
that knowledge which we term Chemistry ; in other states our Physi- 
ok)gy, corporeal or mental, and all the other divisk)ns and subdiviakxis 
of science. It would surely be absurd to suppose, that the mixture of 
adds and alkalies constitutes Chemistry, or that Astronomy is fonned 
by the revolution of planets round a sun. Such phenomena, the mere 
objects of science, are only the occasions on which Astronomy and 
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Chemistry arise in the mind of the inquirer, Afan. It is &e mind 
which perceives bodies, wUch reasons on their apparent relations, which 
joins them in thought as similar, however distant they maybe in sphere, 
or separates them in thought as dissimilar, though apparently ccmtiguous. 
These perceptions, reasonings, and dassifications of the mind must, of 
course, be regulated by the laws of mind, wtuch mingle m their joint re- 
sult with the laws of matter. It is the. object indeed which a^ts the 
mind when sentient ; but it is the original susceptibility of the mind it- 
self, which de^rinines and modifies the particular afiecdon, very nearly, 
as the impression which a seal leaves on melted wax depends, not oa 
the qualities of the wax alone, or of the seal alone, but on the softness 
of the oaej and the form of the other. Change the external object 
which afiects the mind in any case, and we all know, that the affection 
of the mmd will be different. It would not be less so, if, without any 
change of object, there could be a change in the mere feeling, whatever 
it might be, which would result irom that di£krent susceptibility becom- 
ing instantly asdifierent, as if not the mind had been altered, but the ob- 
ject which it perceived. There is no {Aysical science, therefore, in * 
which the laws of mmd are not to be considered together with the laws i 
of matter } and a change in either set of laws would equaUy (nroduce a 
change in the nature of the science itself. 

So accustomed are we, however, to consider the nature and limits 
of the different sciences, as depending on the objects themselves, and 
not on the laws of the mind, which classes their relations, that it may 
be difficult at first to admit the influence of these mere laws of mind, 
as modifying g^eral physics, at least to the extent now stated. But, 
that a change in the laws of human thought, whatever influence it 
might have in altering the very nature and limits of the physical scien- 
ces, would at least afifect greatly the state of their {»rogress, must be 
inunediately evident to those who consider for a moment on what dis- 
covery depends ; the progress of science being obviously nothing more 
than a series of individual discoveries, and the number of discoveries va- 
ijing with the powers of tlie individual intellect. The same phenomena 
which were present to die mind of Newton, had been present, innume- 
rable times before, not to the understandings of philosophers cmly, but 
to the very senses of the vulgar. Every thmg was the sdme to him 
and to them, except the observing and reasoning mind. To him alone, 
however, they suggested those striking analogies, by which, on a com- 
parison of all the known circumstances in both, he ventured to class 
the fierce which retains die planets in their orbits, with that which occa- 
aons the fall of a pebble to the earth. 
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The lows of the d[»erviiig tMdl comparing niDd, tlira, k most be «1- 
mitted, have modified, and must always continue to mocfify, eveiy sd* 
ence, as truly as ibe laws of that perticdar department oi natore, of 
which the phenomena are observed and compared. Bat, it may be 
said, we are Chemists, we are Astronomers, without stndjring the phil- 
osophy of mind. And true it certainly is, that there are exceDent As- 
tronom^s, and excellent Chemists, who have never paid any particidar 
attention lo intellectual philosophy. The general principles of phBoso- 
pfaiong, which a more accurate intcHectual pUlosc^hy had introduced, 
have become iiamniliar to them, without study. But those general prin- 
ciples are not less the eflfect of dmt improved philosopfay of mind, any 
more than astronomy and chemistry themsdves have now a less tide to 
be considered as sciences, — because, from the general diffiision of 
knowledge in society, those who have never professedly studied either 
science, cure acquainted with many of their most striking truths. It is 
gradually, and almost insensibly, that trudis d^se themse}ves,^-«t first 
admired and adopted by a few, who are able to compare the present 
with the past, and who gladly own them, as additions to former knowl- 
edge, — from them communicated to a wider circle, who receive them, 
widiout disciKsion, as if familiar and long known ; and at length, in this 
widenmg progress, becoming so nearly universal, as almost to seem e^ 
£9Cts of a naturd instinctive law of human thou^ ; — fike the fight, 
which we readily asoribe to the sun, as it first flows directly fit>m htm, 
and forces his image on our sight ; but which, when reflected from ob- 
ject to object, soon ceases to remind us of its origin, and seems almost 
to be a part of the very atmos[4iere which we breathe. 

I am aware, that it is not to improvements in the mere phBosophy of 
miad, that the great reformi^ion b our principles of jdiysical inqufay is 
commonly ascribed. Yet it is to diis source— certahdy at least to ibis 
source diiefly, diat I would refer the origm df those better plans of pin- 
bsophical investigation which have distinguished with so many ^orions 
discoveries the age in which we live, and the ages immediately preced* 
ii^. Wh^ we think of the great genius of Lord Bacon, and of the in- 
Aienoe of his admirable works, we are too apt to forget the sort (^cKA 
fieolties which his genius mist have had to overcome, and to kwk back 
to his rules of phik>s(^hizing, as a sort of ultimate truths, dtscoveraide 
by the mere perspicacity of his superior mind, without refisrring them 
to ttK)se simple views of nature in relation to our faculties of discoveiy, 
from which they were derived. The rules whidi he gives us, are rules 
(tf ph3rsical investigation ; and it b very natural Ah* us, therefore, in es^ 
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; dieir vabe, to tfaiok of tfaa eifoaooitt fdxjiBcai opkiMm wAith 
pneeded them, whboat paring mfficieat attentioB to ifae fake theories 
of ioietteot, iriiicb bad led to tboee tbij plqrsical absurdity. Lord 
Bmxma, if he was not the firal who discovered diat we were io some de- 
gree idoiners^'lo use Us own meCafihor, in our inteUeetttal worship, was 
certainly die first who discovered the extMit of our idoktry. But we 
vaM, not ibrget, dnt the t^nple which he purified, was not the teeqfde 
of external m^nre, but the temple of the mind^ — that in its inmost sanc- 
tuaries were aU the idds which he orenhrew^-^-^and thai it was not tS 
theee were remo^red, and the imeUeot prepared for the ppesence of a no* 
Uer dimitjr, tibat Truth would dei^ to unveil hersetf to adoration ;— ^as 
iathe m3rsteries of those Eastern religions, in which the first ceremony 
for admission to the worship of the god is the purification of the wor*- 



In the <MMirse of our analysis of the inteilectud phenomena, we shall 
have fipequeat opportunifies of remarking the infloence, which errors 
with lespeet to these n^ere {dienomeoa of mind nmsl have had on the 
ooHleraporary qn^ms of general physios, and on the spirit of the pre* 
vtSSntg plans of kiquky. It may be enough to remmik at present the 
mflueBce of one. fundamental error, which, as long as it retmned its 
hold of the understanding, must have rendered all its energies inef- 
fectual, by waafing diem m the search of objects, which it never oould 
attain, beoanee in troth they had no real exi8tencey-->-lo the neglect of 
cl^ts that would have produced the very advantage which was sought^ 
I aBude to the belief (tf the schools, in the separate existmice, or entiQr 
as they technica&y turned it, of the various orders of universals, and 
die mode in which they conceived every acqmaition of knowledge in 
reasoning to take place, 1^ the intervention of certain iniUelUgiUe forms 
Of speeieSf exisdi^ separately m the intellect, as the dnreet olqects at 
dKM^t ^ — in the same manner as they ascribed simpfe perc^)don to 
the aetioD of species of mother order, which they termed smsSble spe^ 
cie$i — ibe images of things derived, indeed, from otigeots wkhout, but 
when thus derived, existfaig independendy of them. When we 
amase onrsdves with inquiring into the Usttny of human foHy-^at 
most coiBfffehensive of all histories^- which mdudes, at least for 
many ages, the whole Usfeory of phikisophy ; or radier, to use a 
word mors appropriate dian amusement, when we read with regret 
die melancboiy annals of genius asfHring to be pre-^eminendy friVoloiis, 
and industry labouring to be igncnrant, we often discover absurdities of 
the grossest kind, which ahnost cease to be absurdities, on account of 

VOL. I. 2 
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other abiunlkies, probabljr u grofls, wbich aoconptny tbem ; and tfab 
is truly the cftse, m the grave extraviganee <d the logic of the schook 
The schokstic dkxle of philooophiiiiig» ridiculoas as it now seeing was 
far from absurd, when taken in oonnexioo with the schohuitic philoso- 
phy. It was indeed the only mode of procedure, which that phSoeo- 
pby could consisteody admit. To those who believed that aingiilar ob- 
jects could afibrd no real knowledge, tingularivM nuUam dart m:ietUh 
am ; and that this was to be obtained only from what they termed m- 
teUigiUe ^pmes^ existing not in external things, but in the intellect it- 
self, it must have seemed as absurd to wander, in quest of knowledge, 
out of that region in which alone they supposed it to exist, and to seek 
it among thngs singular, as it would now, to us, seem hopeless and ab- 
surd, to found a system of physical truths on the coittemplation and 
comparisan of universals. While this false theory of the mental phe- 
nomena prevailed, was it possible, that the phenomena of matter should 
have been studied on sounder principles of investigation, when aoy bet- 
ter plan must have been absolutely inoonastent,with the very theory of 
thought ? It was in mind that the student of general nature was to seek 
his guiding li^t, without which all then was darkness. The intellei^- 
tual philosopher, if any such had Hbesa arisen to analyze simply the 
phenomena of thought, without any reference to general physLcS) woold 
in truth have done more in that dark age, for the benefit of every physi- 
cal science, than if he had discovered a thousand properties c{ sg 
many different substances. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that an accurate view of the iotdleo- 
tual process of abstractkn could have been communicated to a veteran 
sage of the schods, at the very moment when he was intently oootea- 
plating the tree of Porphyry, in all its branches of species and genera, 
between the individual and the $%mmum genus; and when he was 
preparing perhaps, by this oontemplatioa of a few universals, to unfiold 
all the philosophy of coburs, or of the planetary movements, would the 
benefit which he received fixNn this clearer view of a sin^ process of 
thought have terminated in the mere science of mind— or would not 
rather his new views of mind have extended with a most important in- 
fluence to his whole wide views oi matter f He must immediateljr 
have learned, that, in the whole tree of genera and q[>ecies, the oidi- 
vidual at the bottom d his scale was the only real independent exist- 
ence, and that all the rest, the result of certam comparisons of a^ee- 
ment, were simple modificatwns of his own mind, not produced by way 
thing existing in his intellect, but by die very coostitutkxi of his intellect 
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itsdf ; ifae eonaideration of a number of bdmdMds as of one apedes 
being nothing more than the feeling of their agreement in certain re* 
spects, and the feeling of this agreement being as ^(rie a result of 
the observation of them together, as the peroefition of each, individuaU 
tyy was of ks individual presence. It would surely have been impoeai- 
ble for him, with this new and important light, to return to his transcen-^ 
dental inquiries, io^ entities, and quiddities, and substantial forms ; 
and the simple discovery of a better theory of abstraction, as a pro- 
cess of the miod, would thus have supplied the place of many rules of 
pUiosophisQg. 

The philosophy of mind then, we must admit, did, in farmer ages 
1^ least, exercise an important infliffince on general science ;-— «nd 
are we to suppose thai it has now no influence i 

Even diough no other advantage were to be obtained from our pres- 
ent juster views of mind, than the protection which they give from those 
gross errors of inquiry to which the pfaflosophars of so long a series of 
ages were exposed, diis alone would surely be no A^ gain. But, 
great as this advantage is, are we certain, that it is all wtick the nicest 
mental analysis can ^brd, — or rather, is it not possible at least, that 
we may still, in our fdans of physical investigaiion, be suflbring under 
tlw inftience of errors, from which we should be saved by still juster 
views oi the fun^es employed in every {diysical inquiry f 

That we are not aware of Bjay such influence, argues nothing ; for to 
msppooe us aware of it, would be to suppose us acquainted with the 
very errors which mislead us. Aquinas and Sootus, it is to be presum- 
ed, and aD their eoatentious fidlowers, conceived themselves as truly in 
the right p^ of physical investigaiion, as we do at this moment ; and, 
tfaoi^ we are 6*00 from their gross nustakes, there may yet be others of 
which we are less likely to divest ourselves, from not having as yet the 
sB^itest suspicion of their existenee. The question is not, Wh^er our 
method of inquiry be juster than theirs, — fiMr, of our superior!^ m this 
respect, if any evidence of feet were necessary, the noble discoveries 
of these later years are too mi^nificent a proof to aOow us to have 
any dodbt,-— but, Whether our plan of inquiry may not still be sus- 
cepdUe of improvements, of which we have now as Httle foresight, 
as die Scodsts and Aquinists of the advantages which philosophy has 
received from the general prosecution of the inductive method. There 
is, indeed, no reason now to fear, that the observation of pardcular ob- 
jects, with a view to general science, vrill be despised as incapable of 
^ving any direct knowledge, and all real science be confined to univer- 
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sds. But thou^ a solder ¥iewef cbb iu t clcOM i |»oc<w gay hwc 
bnidiedfioiD phjbeophy ■mch kDe i % mU*vAmi f and direetcd bqniT to 
fitter olyeds, k sureljr does not tfaerdbre foDoWy diat i 
pioveraentsin die pfa&Mopiqr of mnd are to be dbeokteiy i 
On the condraijy die ppewBapdon onqoeMmblf is, dnt if bjr i 
sundiog better die aimple prooeas sf dbstnctioo, we fattPa^freedoui- 
sebss firam mmf &Kgs in oor phiv of inquirj, a sd dearer view of 
dieDamiemd ftnate of all die iiHiflKtiisJ proo ea s ca conccraed ia dw 
disoofcijof tntth^mayleid lo sdi joster Tiews of phikwnfhiaiag. 

The coosideratfiaD of mind, as imTersally present and prandBg^— at 
onee dienediun of aBtbe knowledge wbicb csa be acqoind, saddle 
sahject of aB the ttitths of which diat kiOT bd go coD8isla,~gires, by itt 
own unity, a son of unitj and a dd i tkj Bs J ^Bgnity to the socnces, of 
which their scattered experiments and observatiooa woidd odMiwise be 
I1PIM <<[ai>b' bissninfortonate efibetof plysieal inqaii3r,wfenex« 
duaivaif devoted 10 die psopcrties ^ eoctefnal dnngBy lo ] 
in our iroagHHaioe, sohnrdinate to die oljects on wfaiok itisi 
die frcokies are nothii^, die oljects every tlaag. The way aaan» af 
such inqoiry leada us perpetually without toobaerre and aiTai^a,aBd 
noddBg brings us back to the observer and anangerwithm; or,ifwedo 
occasieiially cast an inquiailiv« gbnce on tka phenomena of our tha^fat, 
we bring iNKk with IIS what BaooD, n his Strang bttgoage, caBa **dM 
smoke and tamish of the fimace ; ** — die mind seeois to us, •» be 
broken down to die littfeneas of the otjecta vrhich it has bactt hdhitiiK 
ly contempbting ; and we regard the fecokies that measure caidi and 
heaven, and that add infini^ to infinity, with a cariosiqr af no ^ealor 
interest, than that with wfaacfa weimpdre into theaaglesof a ciystfli,€r 
tbefrocdficationofamoas. To the inquirer, however, whose anid has 
been previously imbued wkh this first phifesopfay , and who has laaned 
totrace,mtbe wonders of every science, the wonders of his own inftil- 
lectual fiame, there is nophysicd research, however minute its ahfsct^ 
which does not at once elevate the mind, and derive devatian finaa it. 
Nodung is tn^ humble, whkh can exerdse fccuhies diat are thoa* 
salves sublime. 
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Section II. — Relation of the PhUoaophy of Mind to the Scienees and 
Arts more strictly Intellectual. 

Tbe msiy of the natural limits of the fieHStikieB.of die nHnd, bas» 
aometitties, been imsre|nreseiited, as faroaring atendencjr to rague and 
unKmitod doubt on aD subjects, even on those most important to imfi* 
ridnal and social happiness. But £aur from leading to general sc^pli- 
cisnit it isy oB the contrary, a soond stodjr of the principles of oar in* 
teUectnal and moral nature, which abi^ can free from the danger of it. 
If the scqptieal philosophy be ialse, as ihe asseriors of this objection 
win aUov that it most asoredly is, it can be OTercome and decoyed 
onty hf a jkaioaoffkf diat is tme ; and the more deeply, and the more 
easdy, the mind is imbued with the principles of truth, the more coofi- 
dentty may we rety on its rejection of the errors that are opposed to 
diem. It is impossiUe far one, who is not absolutely bom to labour, to 
pass thrai^h life without ibrmii^ in his own mind, occasionally, some 
imperfect reliections on the facidties by which he perceives md rea- 
soBS ; €ft widioat catching, fitHn those wkfa whom he may associate, 
some of those vague notioos, of a vagoe pUkBOfhjy vfhith pass unex- 
amined from mind to mind, sand becon^ current in the very coQo^pail 
busgnage of the day. The ahematives, therefore, (if we can, indeed, 
think of any other akemative whan tmtb is one) are not those of 
knowledge and absohile ignorance of the mental phenomena, but of 
ku ow to d g e mote or less accinrate ; becaose abaolitte ^norance, even 
tfaeugh it were a slate to be wished, is beyond our power to preserve, 
in one who eigoya^ in any respects, die benefit of educatioD and libend 
socie^« We mi|^ with much greater p ro sp ec t of success, atteaqn, 
by merely Iceepbg bom has view all professed treatises on Astronomy, 
to prevent htm from acqinrii^ that sligfat and common acquaintance 
with the system of the heavenly bodies, which is necessary for knowing 
that the sun do^ not go round die earth, dwn we couid hope to pre- 
vott him from forming, or receiving, some notions accurate or inaccu* 
rale, as to the nature of mind ; and we surely cannot suppose, that the 
jusler tbose opinions are, as to the nature and force of die principles of 
beUd^ the fedl>ler must the principles of belief appear. It is not so, 
that netmre has abandoned us, with principles which we must fear to 
examine, and widi truths and illusions which we must never dare to 
separate. In inching us what our powers are bcapaUe of attaining, 
she has, at die same time, taught us what troths they may attab ; and 
I thia boundary, we fasre the satisfection of knowing, that ahe has 
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placed all the tnitfas thdt are important for our virtae and bappiaeas. 
He, whose eyes are the clearest to distinguish the bounding drcle, can- 
not, surety, be the dullest to perceive the truths that are witUo. To 
know only to doubt, is but the first step in pfayosqdiy ; and to rest at 
this first step, is either imbecility or idleness. It is not there that Wisdom 
sees, and compares, and pronounces ; it is Ignorance, that, wbk 4fUr 
ded eyes, just opening fit>m the darkness of the ni^t, porcehres that 
she has been dreaming, without bdng aUe to dialiagiBsh, m the sun- 
shine, what objects really existing are around. He alone is the phOos- 
opher truly awake, who knows both how to doubt, and how lo believe; 
believmg what is evident on the very same principles, which lead him 
to doubt, with various degrees of uncertainty, where the evidence is 
less sure. To conceive that inquiry must lead to scepttci^n is itself 
/ a species of scepticism, as to the power and evidence of the pat- 

ciples to which we have given our assent, more degradrag, becMiae 
sdU more irratioiial, than that open and consistent scefrticiam whidi 
it dreads, it would, indeed, be an unworthy hooMige to truds wfaicb 
we profess to venerate, to suppose, that adoration can be paid to then 
, only while we are ignorant of their nature ; and that to appioach 
their akars would be to discover, that the majestic forms, which seem 
animated at a distance, are only lifeless idds, as insensible as the in- 
cense which we have ofi^ed to them. 

Tlie study of the powers and limits of the understanding, and of the 
sources of evidence m external nature and ourselves, instead of eiabei 
forming or favouring a tendency to scepticism, is then, it appears, the 
surest, or radier the only mode, of removing the danger at sudi a ten- 
dency. That mind may soon doubt even of the most inqxntant truths, 
which has never learned to distinginsfa the doubtful from die true. 
But to know well the irresistible evidence on which truth is founded, is 
to believe in it, and to believe in it forever. 

Nor is it from the danger of scepticism onhfi that a just view of 
the principles of his intellectual constitution tends to preserve the {Mo- 
sophic inquirer. It saves him, also, iirom that presumptuous and haugh- 
ty dogmatism, which though fi*ee fix)m doubt, is not, therefore, necessa- 
rily free from error; and wliich is, indeed, much more likely to be fix- 
ed in error than in truth, where the inquiry, diat precedes conviction, 
has been casual and incomplete. A just view of our nature as intelli- 
gent beings, at the same time that it teaches us enough of our strength 
to allow us to rest with confidence on the great principles, physical, mor^ 
al, and reKgious, in which alone it is of importimce for us to confide, 
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tAacbes us also eoougb of our weakness, to render us indidgent to the 
weakness of others. We cease to be astonished that multitudes should 
diSkr from us ; because we know well, that while nature has made a 
provisioD for the universal assent of mankind to those fundamental f^a- 
ical truths, which are essential to their very existence, and those funda- 
mental truths of another kind, which are equally essential to their ex- 
istence as subjects of moral government, she has left them, together 
with principles of improvement that ensure their intellectual progress, a 
susceptibility of error, without which there could be no progression ; 
and while we ahnost trace back the circumstances which have modifi- 
ed our own individual belief, we cannot but be aware, at the same time, 
how maay sources there are of prejudice, and, consequently, of difier- 
ence of opinion, m the various situations in which the multitudes, that 
differ from us, have been placed. 

How much of the fiury of the persecuting spirit of darker ages would 
have been sofieoed and turned into moderation, by juster views of the 
nature of man, and of all the circumstances on which belief depends! 
It appears to us so very easy to believe what we consider as true, — or, 
rather, it appears to us so impossible to disbelieve it, — that, if we judge 
from our own momentary feelings only, without any knowledge of the 
general nature of belief, and of all the principles in our mental constitution 
by which it is diversified, we very naturally kx)k on the dissent of oth- 
ers as a sort of inlful aiul obstinate contrariety, and almost as an insult- 
ing denial of a right of approbation, which we consider ourselves, in 
these circimistances, as very justly entitled to claim. The transidon 
from this siqpposed culpability to the associated ideas of pains and pen- 
alties, is a very natural one ; and there is therefore a sufficient fund of 
persecution in mere ignorance, though the spirit of it were not, as it 
usually is, a^ravated by degrading notions of the divine Being, and 
false impressions of religious duty. Very diflferent are the sentiments 
which the science of mind produces and cherishes. It makes us toler- 
ant, not merely by showing the absurdity of endeavouring to overcome, 
by punishment, a belief which does not depend on suffering ; but which 
mxf remain, and even gather additional strength, m imprisonment, in 
exile, under the axe, and at the stake. The absiurdity of every at- 
tempt of this kind it shows indeed ^ but it makes us feel, still more in- 
timately, that hgustice of it, which is worse than absurdity, — by showing 
our common nature, in all the principles of truth and error, with those 
whom we would oppress ; all having faculties that may lead to truth, 
and tendencies of various kinds which may mislead to error, and the 
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•ecideiital md tamporuy differaiee of {mm bdng, if oat the 
grossest, at least the moit obvioos cjuniiitance, wbioh, io all ages, bas 
distiaguidied die penecutar frooi tbe peneculed. 

The more impoitaDt the suhjeet of dMbreaoe^ Ae greater^ not the 
Uu^ wil be the iodidgeiice of him who bas learned Id trace the souBoes 
of human error,— of enor, diat has its origb not m our weakness woA 
imperfection merely, but often in the most Tirtuoos afiectioos of the 
heart, — b that respect for age, and admiration of viniie, and gratiiadt 
for kmdnesB received, which make dieofnnoosof those whom w«bve 
ttid honour seem to us, in our eariy years, as little quesdooahia, as tbe 
rhtues which we kve to contemj^te, or die very kindness which we 
feel at every moment beaming on our heart, in the tender proleolioB 
diat surrounds us. That the subjects on which we may diferfixmi qdi- 
ers, are important to happiness, of coarse implies, that it is no siigbt 
misixtune to have ^red ; and that the mere eyrw, dierefore, most be 
dready too great an evil to require any addition from our indrvidaal 
contempt or indignation, far less from the vengeance of puUc authori- 
ty, — that vMiji be right, in the opinions which itconceives tobe msuked 
by partial dissent ; but which mnut be wrong, b the means which it 
takes to avenge them. To be sincerely thaiddul for tniths received, is, 
by die very nature of the feeling, to be sensible how great a Uesaiiig 
those have lost idio are deprived of tbe same enjoyment ; and to kxdc 
down, then, with insolent disdain, on the unfortunato victim of enor, is, 
indeed to render contemptible (as far as it is in our feeble power to 
render it contemptible), not the error which we deqiise, but die tn^ 
wfaicb alkws us to despise it. 

Beside diese general advantages, which the Hnlosc^ihy of Mind ex- 
tends to all the inquiries of which human genius is capable, there are 
some advantages more peculiariy felt in certain departments of science 
or art. It is not merely wiih the mind that we operate ; die subject 
of our operations is also often the mind itse^. In educatioo, in criti- 
cism, in poetry, in ek>quence, tbe mind has to act upon nund, to pro- 
duce m it ^ther emotbns that are temporary ^ or affections and opioioDs 
diat are permanent. We have to instruct it, — to convince it, — to per- 
suade it, — to deli^ it, — to soften it with pity, — to agitate it with terror 
or indignation ; — ^and all these efiects, when other circumstances oS 
genius are the same, we shall surely be able to produce more readOy, 
if we know the natural laws of thought and emotion ; the feelmgs wfaidt 
are foUowed by odier feelings ; and the thoughts, idiich, expanding in* 
to other thou^ts, abnost of themselves produce the very passion, or 
conviction, which we wiidi to excite. 
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^ One considMible ftdi^antage,'* says Mr. Hume, '* titich results fix>m 
&e accurate aud abstract philosophy, is its subserviency to the easy and 
humane ; which, without the former, can never attain a sufficient de- 
gree of exactness in its sentiments, precepts, or reasonings. All polite 
letters are nothing but pictures of human fife in various attitudes and 
flttuatiDns ; and inspire us with different sentiments of praise or blame, 
admiration or ridicule, according to the qualities of the object which 
they set before us. An artist must be better quafiGed to succeed in 
this undertaking, who, besides a delicate taste and quick apprehension, 
possesses an accurate knowledge of the internal fabric, the opera- 
tions of the understanding, the workings of the passions, and the vari- 
ous species of sentiment which discriminate vice and virtue. However 
pamful this inward search or inquiry may appear, it becomes, in some 
measure, requisite to those who would describe with success the envi- 
ous and outward appearances of fife and manners. The anatomist 
presents to the eye the most hideous and disagreeable objects ; but 
his scieBce is highly useful to the painter in delineating even a Venus or 
an Helen. While the latter employs all the richest cokmrs of his art, 
and gives his figures die most graceful and engaging airs, he must still 
carry his attention to the inward structure of the human body, the posi- 
tion of the muscles, the ftbric of the bones, and the use and figure of 
every part or organ. Accuracy is, in every case, advantageous to 
beaoQr, and just reasoning to delicacy of sentiment ; — in vain would 
we exalt the one by depreciating the other.** * 

What is the whole art of criticism, in its most important appfications, 
hat the knowledge of the most natural successions of thought and feel- 
ing in die mind f We judge of the perspicuity and order of a discourse, 
by knowmg the progress in which the mind, by the developement of 
truth after truth, may be made at last te see the full meaning of the 
most complex propositkm. We judge of the beauty of impassioned 
poetry or ebquence, by knowing whether the figures, the images, the 
very fedings described, be such as, firom our observation of the laws 
tfaitf r^tdate the internal series of chaises in the mind, we know to be 
consi^ent vrith that state of emotion, m which a mind must exist that 
has been placed in the situation supposed. If all other circumstances 
be equal, he will undoubtedly be the best critic, who knows best the 
phenomena of human thought and feeling ; and, without this knowledge, 
criticism can be nothing but a measurement of words, or a repedtbn of 

* loqtiry c oB cei uia f the Humaa IMtntaocBsg, «k. I. 
VOL. I. 3 
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the ever repeated and endless commonplaces of rhetoric. The knowl- 
edge of nature^— of the necessity of which critics speak so much, and 
so justly, and which is as essential to the critic himself, as to tbe 
writer on whom he sits in judgment, — is only another name for the 
knowledge of the successive transitions of feeling of the mind, in all the 
innumerable diveraties in which it is capable of being modified, by tbe 
vari^ of circumstances in which it may be placed. It is for this rea- 
son, that, with so great an abundance of the mere art^ or rather of tbe 
mere technical phrases of criticism, we have so very little of tbe science 
of it ; because the science of criticism implies an acquaintance with tbe 
philosophy of thought and passion, \diich few can be expected to pos- 
sess. And though nothing can be easier than to deliver opinions, such 
as pass current in the drawing-room, and even in the literary circle, 
\diich the frivolous may admire as profound, and the ignorant as eru- 
dite, and which many voices may be proud to repeat ; though even 
the dull and pedantic are as able as the wise to say, in fluent language, 
that one passage of a work of genius is beautiful, and another the re- 
verse, — because one of them is in accordance with some technical 
rules, or because Homer and Milton have passages similar to the one, 
and not to the other ; it is far from being equally easy to show, how 
the one passage is beautiful, from its truth of character, and the other, 
though perhaps rich in harmony of rhythm and rhetorical ornament, 
is yet faulty, by its violation of the more important harmony of thought 
and emotion, — a harmony which nature observes as faithfuBy, m the 
progress of those vehement passions that appear most wild and irregcK 
lar, as in the calmest successions of feeling of the most tranquil hours. 
It would indeed, be too much to say, as ui the well known couplet of 
Pope, 

** Let sach teach others ^o themselves excel, 
And censare freely who have written well ; '' * 

for the critic requires only one of the iufo great talents, which, in tbe 
poet, ought to exist together, but which may yet exist separately, in 
the poet, there must be, in the first place, an inventive fancy, to bring 
togedier thoughts and images which have never been combined before ; 
and with this inventive fancy, a discriminating judgment, which is to 
measure, by the standard of nature, the products of invention ; and to 
retain them, only if they appear such, as though periiaps never before 
combmed, mi^t yet, in conformity with the natural laws of thpu^it, 

* Essay on Criticism, v. 15, 16. 
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have occurred to a miod, in the circumstances represented^ as truly, 
as the other thoughts or images, which the works of other poets have 
rendered more famifiar. This latter talent, — the judgment which de- 
termines the intrinsic beauty and fideliQr to general nature,— is all 
which is absdutely requisite to the crUic^ who is not, theref(H^, under 
die necessity of being himself'^ the great sublime" which he draws. 
Yet, though all the elements of excellence in the artist are not abso* 
lutely requisite for the judgment of the sage and discriminating admirer 
of the noble works which that excellence may have produced, some of 
these elements unquestionably are requisite,— -elements for which the 
critic may search in vain in all the rules of rhetoricians, and even in 
the perusal of all the masterpieces of ancient and modem times, unless, 
to an acquabtance with these, he add an accurate acquaintance with 
that inteUeciual €md moral nature of man, the beautifiil conformity to 
which was the essential charm of all the pathos, and all the eloquence, 
which he has admired. 

There is another art, however, to which knowledge of the intellect- \ 
ual and moral nature of man is still more important — that noble art, 
which has the charge of training the ignorance and imbecility of infancy ., 
into all the virtue, and power, and wisdom of maturer manhood,— of 
fornung, of a creature, the frailest and feeblest perhaps which Heaven 
has made, the intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole animated 
creation, the interpreter, and adorer, and almost the representative of 
the Divini^. The art which performs a transformation so wondrous, 
cannot but be admirable in itself; and it is from observation of the 
laws of mind, that all which is most admirable in it is derived. These 
laws we must follow indeed, sbce they exist not by our contrivance, 
but by the contrivance of that nobler wisdom, from which the very 
existence of the mind has flowed ; yet, if we know them weU, we can 
lead them, in a great measure, eveu while we follow them. And, 
while the helpless subject of this great moral art is every moment 
re<piiring our aid, — ^with an understanding tliat may rise, from truth to 
truth, to the sublimest discoveries, or may remain sunk forever in 
ignorance, and with susceptibiUties of vice that may be repressed, and 
of virtue that may be cherished,— <;an we know too well the means of 
checking what is evil, and of fostering what is good ? It is too late to 
lie fay, m indolent indulgence of affection, till vice be already foimed in 
the little being whom we love, and to labour then to remove it, and to 
substitute the virtue that is opposite to it. Vice already ibrmed, is 
almost beyond our power. It is only in the state of latent propensity, 
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that we can wkb much reason expect lo overcome it by the moni 
motives which we are capable of presentiog ; and to diHtingnish thi» 
propeositj' before it has expanded itself and even before it is known 
to the very mind in which it existSi — to tame those passions which are 
never to rage, and to prepare, at a distance, the virtues of other yeacsr 
— ^impbes a knowledge of the mental constitution, which can be ac^in^ 
ed only by a diligent study of the nature, and progress, and successive 
transfcMinations of feeling. It is easy to know, that praise or censure, 
reward or punishment, Qiay increase or lessen the tendency to the 
repetition of any particular action ; and this,, together with the means 
of elementary instruction, is all which is commonly termed education. 
But the true science of education is something far more than this. It 
implies a skilful observaticm of the past, and that long foresight of the 
foture, which experience and judgment united afibrd. It is the art (^ 
seeing, not the immediate (ffed only,, but the Merits of ^ects which may 
folbw any particular thought or feeling, in the infinite variety of poesibls 
combinations, — the art often of drawing vitrue from apparent evil, and 
of averting evil that may rise from apparent good* It is, in short, the 
philosophy of the human mind applied practically to the human mind, 
— enriching it, indeed, with all that is useful or ornamental in knowl- 
edge, but at the same time giving its chief regard to objects of yet 
greater moment, — averting evil, which all the sciences together could 
not compensate, or producing good, con^ared with which aU the 
^iences together are as nothing. 



CHAPTER H. 

RELATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND TO THE CULTIVATION OF 
MORAL FEELING. 

It remains still to point out some moral effects, which the sttidy of 
the mind produces in the inquirer himself. 

One very powerfrtl and salutary infhience of moral science arises 
direcdy from the mere contemplation of the objects with which it is 
conversant, — the benevolent affections, the pleasure which attends Aese, 
the sacrifices that are made by generous virtue, and all the sobfime 
admiration which they excite, — the sordid and malevolent, and joyless 
passions of the selfish, — ^the fear and shame that attend the guilty in 
society, and the horrors that, with a certainty of constant return more 
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dkefldfiil liiaD tkeir Tery^ presence, await diem m tbeir soGtary hours. 
It b good to hare these often before as, and to trace and contrast aU the 
immediate, and all the remote effects of vice and virtue, even though 
we should fiinn, at the time, no direct refereiu^e to our own past or 
future conduct. Widiout any such reference to oitfselves, we must 
stili be sensible of the pleasure and serene confidence which atte'nd the 
one, and of the insecuri^ and remorse which forever hang over the 
otb^ ; and the remaining impressions of bve and disgust will have 
an infiueoce on our iuture conduct, of which we may probably be 
ihogedier unconscious at the time. It is, in truth, like the influence of 
die example oS those with whom we habitually associate, which no one 
perceives at any particular moment, &ough all are at every moo^ent sub- 
ject to it ; md ta Boecbtate often on virtue and happiness, is thus almost 
fo dw^ in a sort of social communion with the virtuous and happy. 
The infloence of mord oooceptioaas has, m this respect, been compared 
fo chat €f li^t, which, it is impossiUe to approach, without deriving fix)m 
it sone iaiot coburing, even though we should' not At in the very 
aoddiiiie,—- or to diat of precious odours, amid which we cannot long 
remain, widiout bearii^ away widi \is some portion of the fragrance. ^ 
The process by which this moral benefit arises from the mere con- 
temptedon of moral objects, firecpiently repeated, depends on the ii^u- 
ence of ifae ossocui^mg* principle in the mind,— -of diat principle, by 
which ideas and other feelings, that have often co-existed, acquire, for 
ever after, an almost indissc^ble union. It is not merely, therefore, by 
haviag traced^ more accurately than others, the consequences of vice and 
virtue, as afi^cting the genend character, that the lover of moral science 
strengdiens tus adnnration of virtue, and his abhorrence of vice. But, 
by the fi^queat consideration of virtue, together with the happiness which 
it a&rds, and of vice, together with its consequent misery, the notions 
of these become so permanendy and so deeply associated, that future 
vartoe appears almost lake happiness about to be enjoyed, and futiu^ 
vice like approaching misery. The dread of misery, and the love of 
happiness, which are essential principles of our very physical existence 
are thus trans&irmed into princqfdes of nuBral conduct, that operate, 
befiwe reflection, with die rapidity, and almost with the energy <^ 
instmcts, — and that, after reflecdon, add to our virtuous resolutions a 
fbree and stability, which, as results of mere reasoning, they could not 



* Seneca,* Ep, 108. 
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It is, besides, no small advantage of the {detract oonsideration of 
▼irtue as opposed to the miseries of vice, that, in conadering these 
philosophically, we regard diem as stripped of every thing that can 
Mind (XT seduce us ; and we behold them, tirarefore, truly as th^ are. 
It is not m the madness of intemperate enjoyment, that we see drunk- 
enness in die goblet, and disease in the feast. Under the actual 
seducdon of a passion, we see dimly, if we see at all, any of the evib 
to which it leads ; and if the feelings, of which we are then consdous, 
were those which were for ever after to be associated with the remein- 
brance of the passion, it would appear to us an object, not of disgust 
or abhorrence, but of delight and choice, and almost of a sort €£ moral 
approbation. It is of importance, then, that we should consider the 
passion, at other moments than these, that the inures associated mtfa 
it may be not of that brief and illusive pleasure, which stupefies its 
unfortunate victim, but of its true inherent character, of defimoily, and 
of the contempt and hatred which it excites in others. Such is the 
advantage of the point of view, in which it is seen by the moral ia- 
quirer, to whom it presents itself, not under its momentary (^aracter 
of pleasure, but under its lasting character of pain and disgust. By- 
habituating himself to consider the remote, as well as the immediate 
results of all the afiections and passions, he learns to regard virtue, not 
merely as good in itself, at the moment in wUch it is called into exer- 
cise, but as an mexhaustible source of good which is continually in- 
creasing ; and vice, not merely as a temporary evil m itself^ but as a 
source of permanent and yet deeper misery and degradation. Evety 
generous principle, which nature has given hhn, is thus continually 
deriving new strength, from the very contemplation of the good wfaidi 
it affi)rds ; and if, in the frailQr of mortaliQr, he should adU be subject 
to the occasional influence of those very passions, which, in eooler 
moments, he detests, he yet does not fall thoroughly, and hopelessly. 
There are lingering associations of moral beauty and happiness m his 
mind, which may save him still, — associations that must render it, in 
some degree at least, more difficult for him than for others, to yield to 
seductions, of which he has long known the vani^, and which perhaps 
even may, in some happier hour, lead him back to that virtue, of which 
he has never wholly foi^tten the charms. 

Another most important advantage derived from the study of moral 
science, relates to us in our higher character of beings capable ^ reK- 
jfton, increasing our devotion and gratitude to the Divinity, by the 
clearest manifestation which it gives us of his provident goodness ia 
the constitution and government of the moral world. 
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llie external universe, indeed, though our study were confined to 
die laws \riiich regulate its phenomena, would affi>rd, in itself, abundant 
proof of the power and wisdom by which it was created. But power 
and wisdom alone excite admiration only, not love ; wUch, though it 
may be feigned in the homage that is universally paid to power, is ye^ 
as an offiring of the heart, paid to it only when it is combmed with 
benevolence. It is the splendid benevolence, therefore, of the Supreme 
Being, which is the object of our grateful adoration ; and, to discover 
this benevolence, we must look to creatures that have not existence 
merely, like inanimate things, but a capacity of enjoyment, and means 
of enjoyment. It is in man, — or in beings capable of knowledge and 
happiness, like man, — that we find the solution of the wonders of the 
creation ; which would otherwise, with all its regularity and beauty, be 
but a solitary waste, like the barren magnificence of rocks and deserts. 

In the study of what might Be considered as the very defects of our 
moral nature, how pleasing is it, to the philosophic inquirer, to discover 
diat provident arrangement of a higher Power, which has rendered 
many of the most striking of the apparent evils of life subservient to 
the production of a general utility, that had never entered into the con- 
templation of its remote authors. He who has never studied the 
consequences of human actions, perceives, in the great concourse of 
mankind, cmly a multitude of beings, consulting each his own peculiar 
interest, or the mterest of the very small circle immediately around 
him, with Ihtle, if any, apparent attention to the interests of others. 
But he who has truly studied human actions and their consequences, 
sees, b the prosecution of all these separate bterests, diat universal 
interest which is their great result ; and the very principle of self-regard 
thus contributing to social happiness, — ^unconsciously indeed, but almost 
as surely as the principle of benevolence itself. 

The tolerance with which we receive the opinions of others is a part, 
and an indispensable part, of that general refinement of manners to 
which we give the name of politeness. But politeness itself, in aU its 
most important respects, — ^indeed in evcay respect, m which it is to be 
s^arated firom the mere fluctuating and arbitrary forms and ceremonies 
of the month or year, — is nothing more than knowledge of the human 
mind directing general benevolence. It is the art of producing the 
greatest happiness, idiich, in the mere external courtesies of life, can 
be produced, by raising such ideas or other feelings in the minds of 
Aose with whom we are conversant, as will afibrd the most pleasure, 
and avertii^, as roach as possible, every idea. which may lead to 
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pain, it im(£es, therefore, when perfect, a fine knowMge of ifae 
natural series of tbougbts, so as to cMstuiguiih, not merely the ikouf^ 
which will be the immediate or near eflfect of what is sud or dose, but 
ibose which may arise still more remotely ; and be is the moat suo- 
eessful in this art of giving happiness, who sees the future at the great- 
est distance. It is this foresight aoqnired by attentive observatioD of 
the various characters of mankind in a long intercouiBe with aodety, 
which is the true knowledge of the worU ; for the knowledge of tbe 
mere {arms and ceremonies of die worid, ^^lich is of far easier acquisi- 
tion, b scarcely worthy of being called a part of it. The ess^oial, 
and the only valuable part of poUteneira, then, is as truly the resuk of 
study of the human mind, as if its minutest rules had formed a regular 
part of our systems of intellectual and moral philosophy. 

How much politeness consists in knowledge of the natural succeasioQ 
of thoughts and feelings, and a coLocquent ready foresight of ^e 
series of thoughts, which it is m our power indirectly to excite or avert, 
must have presented itself m a very striking manner to every one, 
whose professional duties, or other circumstances, have led him to pi^ 
attention to the lower orders of socie^. The most benevdent of the 
poor, in situations too in which their benevolence is most strongty exr 
cited, as in the sickness of their relations or friends, and in which thqr 
exert themselves to relieve obvious pain, with an assiduity of watohiag 
and fatigue, after all the ordinary fatigues of the day, that is truly hon- 
ourable to their tenderness, have jret little foresight of the mere pains 
of thought ; and while in the same situation, the rich and better ed- 
ucated, with equal, or perhaps even with less benevolence of intention, 
carefully avoid the introduction of any subject, vvbich migbt suggest 
indirectly to the sufierer the melam^holy images of partmg life, the 
OHiversadon of the poor, around the bed of their ^ck friend, is such 
as can scaecely fail to present to him every moment, not the probabili- 
ty merely, but ahnost the certainty of approaching death. It is impos- 
sible to be pres^it, in these two situations, withoat remarking tlie 
betiefit of a little knowledge of the human mind, without which, fiv 
from fuMing its real wishes, benevolence itself may be the most cmel 
of tortures. 

The same species of foreaght winch is essen^ to the refjnpmwus 
of social intercourse, is eipielly essential in the acnve ooou|wlk»is of 
Kfe, to that knowledge of times and circumstances, frtnch is so im- 
portant to success; and though this knowledge may be too ofteb 
abused, to unworthy purposes) by the sordid and the servile, it is 
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BOt die less necessary to those who pursue only honourable plans, and 
who avail theinsehres of honourable means. Such is the nature of 
society, that the most generous and patriotic designs still require some 

I tond'uct to procure fi[»r them authority ; and, at least in the public 
rituatioiis of life, without a knowledge of the nature both of those who 
are to govern, and of those who are to be governed, though it may be 
very easy to wi^ well to society, the hardest of all tasks will be tlie 
tesk d* doing it good. 

May I not add, as anodier salutary moral effect of the Science of 
Mind, the tendency which the study of the general properties of our 
common nature has to lessen that undue veneration, which, in civilized 
society, must always intend die adventitious circumstances of fortune, 
and to bring this down, at least some degrees, nearer to that due 
respeot wluch is indispensable for the tranquillity and good order of a 
Slate, and which no wise and patriotic moralist, therefore, would wish 
to see diminished. It is only in the tumultuous phrenzy of a revolu- 
tion, however, or in periods of great and general discontent, that the 
respect of the multitude for those who are elevated above them, in 
rank and fortune, is likely to fall beneath this salutary point. So many 
of the strongest principles of our nature, favour the excess of it, that, in 
die ordinary circumstances of society, it must always pass far beyond 
the point of calm respect; so far beyond it mdeed, that the lesscMi 
which the people require most frequendy to be taught, is, not to vene- 
rate the very guilt and foDy of the rich and powerfiJ, because they are 
the guih and folly of the rich and powerful. It is to the objects of the 
idcdatry themselves, however, that the study of a science, which con- 
siders them as stripped of every advenutious distinction, and pos- 
s^sing only the common virtues and talents of mankind, must be 
especially salutary. In the ordinary circumstances of a luxurious age, 
it is scarcely possible for the great to consider themselves as what they 
truly are ; and though, if questioned as to their belief of their common 
origin with the rest of mankind, they would no doubt think the ques- 
tion an absurd one, and readily own their descent from the same 
original parentage ; there can be as litde doubt, that in the silence 
of their own mind, and in those hours of vanity and ambition, which, to 
nsBoay of them, are almost the whole of the hours of fife, this tie of com- 
mon nature is rardy, if ever feh. It is impossible mdeed, that it should 
be often felt, because, m the circumstances in which they are placed, 
there is every thing to remind them of a superiority, of which their 
passions themselves are sufficiently ready to remind them, and very 
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little to remind them of an equally, from the c(»itemplatioQ of \irtiich 
all their passions are as ready to turn away. There are, however, 
some circumstances which are too strong for all these passions to 
overcome, and which force in spite of them, upon the mind that self- 
knowledge, which in other situations, it is easy to avoid. In pain and 
sickness, notwithstanding all the vain magnificence which the pride of 
grandeur spreads around the couch, and the profusion of untasted 
delicacies, with which officious tenderness strives to soUcit an appetite 
that loathes them, he who lies upon the couch within, be^bs to learn 
his own nature, and sees through the splendour that seems to surround 
him, as it were, without touching him, how truly foreign it is to that 
existence, of which before it seemed to form a part. The feelmg that 
he is but a man^ in the true sense of that word, as a frail and depend- 
ant being like those around him, is one of the first feelings, and 
perhaps not one of the least painful, which arise in such a ^tuation. 
The impression, however, of this common nature, is, while it lasts, 
a most salutary one ; and it is to be regretted only, that health cannot 
return without bringing back with it all those flattering circumstances 
which ofifer the same seductions as before to his haughty superimty. 

The sight of death, or of the great home of the dead, in like man- 
ner seldom fails to bring before us our common and equal nature. 
In spite of all the little distinctions which a churchyard exhibits, in 
mimic imitation, and almost in mockery, of the great distinctkxis of 
life, the turf, the stone witli its petty sculptures, and all the cdumns 
and images of the marble monument ; as we read the inscription, or 
walk over the sod, we think only of what lies beneath in undistingmsh- 
able equality. There is scarcely any one on whom these two great 
equalizing objects, sickness and the sight of death, have not produced, 
for a short time, at least, some salutary moral impression. But these 
are objects which cannot often occur, and which are accompanied with 
too many distressing circumstances, to render it desirable that they 
should be of very frequent occurrence. The study of the mindf, of our 
common, moral, and intellectual nature, and of those common hopes 
which await us, as immortal beings, seems in some degree to affi>rd 
the advantage, without the mixture of evil ; for, tiiough in such spec- 
ulative inquiries, the impression may be less striking than when accom- 
panied with painful circumstances, it is more permanent, because, 
from the absence of those powerful circumstances, it is more fre- 
quendy and wiUingly renewed. In the philosophy of mind, all those 
heraldic differences which have converted mere human vanity into a 
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science, are as nothing. It is man that is the object of investigation, 
and man with no distinctions that are adventitious. The feelings, the 
faculties, which we consider, are endowments of the rich and powerful 
indeed ; but they are endowments also of the meanest of those on whom 
they look with disdain. It is sometliing, then, for those whose thoughts 
are continually directed by external circumstances to that perilous el- 
evation on wWch they placed, to be led occasionally, as in such inquiries 
they must be, to measure themselves and others witliout regard to the 
accidental differences of the heights on which they stand, and to see 
what it is in which they truly differ, and what it is in which they truly 
agree. 

li the remarks already made, on the study of the Science of Mind, 
we have considered its effects on the progress of the other sciences, 
and on the moral dispositions. But, though the study had no effects 
of this kind, moral or mtellectual, is not tlie mind itself a part of nature, 
and as a mere physical object^ deserving of our profoundest and most 
intent investigation? or shall it be said, tliat while we strive, not 
merely to measure the whole earth, and to follow in our thought the 
revolutions of those great orbs, whose majesty may almost be said to 
force from us this homage of admiration, but to arrange, in distinct 
tribes, those animalcular atoms, whose very existence we learn only 
from the glass through which we view them ; the observing and cal- 
culating mind itself is less an object of universal science, than the 
antemiffi of an insect, or the filaments of a weed ? Would it be no 
reproach to man, even though he knew all things besides, that he yet 
knew far less accurately than he might know, his own internal nature, 
— like voyagers who delight in visiting every coast of die most distant 
country, without the slightest acquaintance, perhaps, willi the interior 
of their own? 

To the intn(2, considered as a mere object of physical inquiry, diere 
is one circumstance of interest, diat is peculiar. It is the pan of our 
mixed nature which we have especially in view as often as we think 
of «e^ — ^that by which we began to exist, and continue to exist, by 
which b every moment of our being, we have rejoiced, and hoped, 
and feared, and loved ; or rather, as it is that which has been itself, 
in all our emotions, the rejoicer, the hoper, the fearer. To inquire 
into the history of the mind, therefore, is in truth to look back, as 
far as it is permitted to us to look back, on the whole history of our 
life. It is to think of those many pleasing emotions which delighted us 
when present, or of those sadder feelings, which when considered as. 
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past^ become delightful, almost like the ie^gs that were ia tbeoi- 
selves origiaally pleasing, and, in many cases, are reviewed with atiU 
greater interest. We cannot attempt to think of the origin of our 
knowledge, without bringing before us scenes and pers(Mis most ten- 
derly familiar ; and though the effect of such remembrances is per- 
haps less powerful, when the mind is prepared ibr philosophical 
investigation, than in moments in which it is more passive, still the 
influence is not wholly lost. He must be a very cold philosopher 
indeed, who, even in intellectual analysis, can retrace the early impress- 
ions of his youth, with as litde interest as that with which he \ooks 
back on the common occurrences of the past day. 

But it is not any alight interest wtuch it may receive from such 
peculiar remembrances, that can be said to give value to the philosophy 
of mind. It furnishes, in itself, the sublimest of all speculations, be- 
cause it is the philosophy of the sublimest of all created things. 
" There is but one object," says St. Augustine, " greater than the 
soul, and that one is its Creator.'' When we consider the powers of 
his mind, even without reference to the wonders which he has [woduc- 
ed on earth, what room does man affi>rd for a^onishment and admira- 
tion ! His senses, his memory, his reason, the past, the present, the 
future, tlie whole universe, and, if the universe have any limits, even 
more than the whole universe, comprised in a angle thought ; and, 
amid all these changes of feelings that succeed each other in rapid 
and endless varie^, a permanent and unchangeable duration, compared 
with which, the duration of external things b but the existence of & 
moment. 

Such, in dignity and grandeur, is the mmd, consid^ed even tb- 
stractedfy. But when, instead of considering the mind itself, we look 
to the wonders which it has performed,-^e cities, the cultivated 
plains, and all the varieties of that splendid scene to which the art of 
man has transformed the deserts, and forests, and rocks of <mgiDai 
nature ; when we behold him, not limiting the operations of his art 
to that earth to which he seemed confined, but bursting through the 
very elements, that appeared to encircle him as an insurmountable 
barrier — traversing the waves — struggling with the winds, and making 
their very opposition subservient to his course ; when we kx>k to the 
still greater transformations which he has wrought hi the moral mxane^ 
and compare with the miseries of barbarous life, the tranquillity and 
security of a well ordered state; when we see, under the influ- 
ence of legislative wisdom, insunnountable multitudes obeying, in op* 
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position to their strongest pasaeos, the restraints of a power whieh 
they scarcely perceive, and the crimes of a smgle individual marked 
and punished, at the distance of half the earth ; is it possible for us lo 
observe all these wonders, and yet not to feel some curiosi^ to ex- 
amine the faculties by which they have been wiougbt, some mterest in 
a being so noble, that leads us to speculate on the futore wonders which 
he may yet perform, and <m the final destiny which awaits Um ? This 
interest we should feel, though no common tie connected us widi the 
object of our admiration ; and we cannot surely admit that the object 
of our admiration is less interestmg to us, or less sublime in nature, 
because the fecuhies which we admire are those which ourselves 
possess, and the wonders such as we are capable of achieving and 
surpasang. 



CHAPTER m. 

OF TH£ NATURE OF PHYSICAL IN^UIRT IN OENIAAL. 

Section L 

The first great division of our course of inquiry is purely physio- 
logical. It has for its object the mind, considered as susceptible of 
various states or afl^tions, and coQsdtuting, as it is thus variously 
^footed, the whole of the phenomena of thought and feeling, which, 
though expressed by a variety of terms, of functions, or faculties, are still 
but the one mind itself existing in di&rent states. On retracing these 
states, which form the whole progress of our sentient, intellectual, and 
moral life, we have to inquire mto the properties of the substance, 
Bund, acccNrding to the same laws of investigation, by which we inquire 
into the properties of external substances,— not by assuming principles, 
6om which the phenomena may be supposed to flow, but by observing 
and generalizing, till we arrive at those few simple principles or laws, 
iriiicb are nothing more than the expression of the most general cir- 
cumstances, in which the phenomena themselves have been felt by us 
to agree. As we say of gold, that it is that which is of a certain 
qpecific weight, yeDow, ductile, fusible at a certain temperature, and 
capable of certain combinations, — because all these properties have 
been disserved by ourselves or others, — so we say of the mindy that it 
is that which perceives, remembers, compares, and is susceptible of 
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▼arioas emotioiis or odier feelings ; because of aB diese we have been 
conscious,* or have observed them indirectly in others. The exact 
coincidence, in this respect, of the physics of mind and of matter, it 
is important that we should have constantly before us, that we may not 
be led to regard the comparative indistinctness and vagueness of die 
mental phenomena as a warrant for greater boldness of assertioo, and 
looseness of reasoning, with respect to them. There is, on the con- 
trary, in such a case, still greater reason to adhere rigidly to the strict 
rules of philosophizing ; because the less definite the phenomena are, 
the greater danger is there of being misled in discriminating and class- 
ing them. The laws of inquiry, those general principles of the logic 
of phy^cs, which regulate our search of truth in all things, external 
and internal, do not vary with the name of a science, or its objects or 
instruments. They are not laws of one science, but of every science, 
whether the objects of it be mental or material, clear or obscure, defi- 
nite or indefinite ; and they are thus universal, because, in truth, though 
applicable to many sciences, they are only laws of the one inquiring' 
nUndy founded on the weakness of its powers of discernment, in rela- 
tion to the complicated phenomena on which those powers are exer- 
cised. The sort of reasoning which would be false m chemistry, 
would be false in astronomy, would be false m the physiok^ of our 
corporeal or inteDectual and moral nature, and m all, for the same 
reason ; because the mind is die inquirer in all alike, and is limited, 
by the very constitution of its faculties, to a certain order of inquiry, 
^riiich it must, in this case of supposed erroneous reasomng, have 
transgressed. 

All [rfiysical science, whatever may be the variety of objects, mental 
Of material, to which it is directed, is nothing more than the compari- 
sori of phenomena, and tlie discovery of their agreement or disagree- 
ment, or order of succession. It is on observatiorty therefore, or on 
consciousness, which is only another name for internal observaticMi, 
that the whole of science is founded ; because there can be no com- 
parison, without observation of the phenomena compared, and no dis- 
covery of agreement or disagreement, without comparison. So far, 
then, as man has observed the phenomena of matter or of mind, so 
far, and no farther, may he infer, with confidence, the properties of 
matter and of mind. 

What is it that we truly have iu view, or should have in view, when 
we inquire into the nature of a substance ? 
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The mfttenal universe, and all the separate substances which com- 
pose it, may be considered in two lights,— either simply, as composed 
of parts that co-exist, and are to our feelings continuous, so as to form, 
of many separate and independent elements, one apparent whole ; or 
of parts that change their relative positions, constituting^ by this change i 
of place, all the physical events of the material system of the world ; 
and inquiry may have reference to a substance in both, or either of 
those points of view. What is this body f may be inquired of us, 
when any particular body is pointed out; and the answer which we 
give will be very different, according to the particular light in which 
we may have viewed it, though it must always relate to it in one or 
other of these two aspects. Let us suppose, tor example, the body, 
concerning which the question is put, to be a piece of glass ; and our 
answer will vary, as I have said, with the view which we take of it. 
K we consider it merely as a contimunis whokj our answer will be, 
that it is a compound of alkaline and sUiceotu matter, — ^meaning that 
particles of alkali and flint co-exist, and are apparendy continuous, in 
that mass of which we speak. 

Such is one of the answers which may be given to the questbn ; 
and this sort of answer is one which is very conmionly given to such 
questions. It is nodiing more than the enumeration of the constituent 
parts of the substance, and considers the substance simply as it exists 
alone, without regard to any other bodies that may exist around it or 
near it, and without any allusion to change of any kind. 

This sort of view, however, may be altogether reversed ; and, in- 
stead of thinking of the parts that exist together in the substance, 
without reference to any changes, of which it is either the agent or the 
subject, we may think only of such changes, without reference to its 
constituent parts. 

In this latter point of view, we may say, in answer to the question, 
as to the nature of the substance termed glass, that it is a transparent 
substance, which, according to the general laws of refraction, bends 
the- light that passes through it variously, according to the difierent 
density of the medium through which the rays have immediately passed 
before arriving at it, or of the medium through which they are to pass 
after penetraUng it ; that it is a substance fusible at a certain tempera- 
ture, not dissolved by the common powerful acids, but sduble in a 
particular acid termed the fluoric acid ; that, when strongly rubbed by 
certain other substances, it communicates, for a time, to various bodies, 
the power of attractbg or repelling other bodies ; and we may add to our 
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deicriptioo, in like manner, as many odier qualities as ifaere afe vwriaoa 
substances which produce in it iny change, or are in any way changed 
by k. In aH answers of this kind, regard is uniformly had, not to the 
mere substance, concerning whidi the questkm is put, but also to some 
ether substance with which, in consequence of some motion of one or 
other of the bodies, at the time of the phenomenon of which we q>eak, 
it has changed its relative position ; for, if all the objects in nitfure re- 
mained constandy at rest, it is very evid^it that we couM have no 
notion of any property of matter whoever. In the enumeraticMii of 
the qualities of ^lss, for example, when we speak of its properties, we 
suppose it to have changed, in every case, some relative position with 
the li^t that passes through it, the heat that melts it, the fluoric ndd 
that dissolves it, imd the various bodies that excite in it, or conckict 
fiom it, electricity ; and aH these bodies, therefore, we must have in 
view, in our enumeration, as mudi as the glass itself. 

As there are only these two different aspects in which matter can 
be viewed, aH phy^cal inquiry, with respect to matter, must hare 
reference to cme of them ; and if we think thaX we are inquiring further 
concerning it, our inquiry is truly widiout an object, and we know ihh 
what we seek. We may consider it, somply as it exists in 4paee, 
or as it exists m time. Any substance, considered as it exists in 
qMce, is the mere name which ourselves give to the co-existence of a 
multitude of bodies, similar in nature, or dissimilar, in apparent continu- 
1^ ; considered as it exists in time, it is that which is affected by die 
prior changes of other bodies, or which itsdf produces a change of 
some sort in odier bodies. As it exists in space, therefore, we inquire 
into its campoiiiionj or, in other words, endeavour to discover what 
are the elementary bodies that coexist in the ^ace which it occupies, 
and that are aU which we truly consider, when we think that we are 
considering the compound as one distinct body. As it exists in tioae, 
we inquire into its msceptSbiJities or \ts powers^ or, in odier words, 
endeavour to trace aU the series of prior and subsequent changes, of 
which its presence fcnrms an intermediate link. 

This, then, is our meanmg, when we speak of inquiring into the 
nature of a substance. We have one or both of two objects in view; 
the discovery of the separate bodies that co-exist m the substance, or 
rather that constitute the substance, which is nothing more than tlie 
separate bodies themselves ; or the discovery of that series of changes, 
of winch the presence of this particular substance, in some new rela* 
tive positk)n with respect to other bodies, forms a part ; the changes 
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which other bodies, in oonsequeoce of this altered rdtliTe poatioD, 
ooea^on in it, with the changes which it occasions in other bodies. 

To inquire into the oonpositioa of a substance, is to con^der as 
«flM, lomty substances, which hare not the less an independant exist* 
«&ce, because they are in an immediate proumi^ to each other. 
IVbat we term a bodyj however minute, is a multitude of bodies, or to 
flpeak more exactly, an infinite number of bodies, which appear limited 
to us, indeed, but may perhaps appear in their true character of in- 
fini^, to beiags of a higher order, who may be able to distinguish as 
infinite, what our Kmitad senses allow us to perceive only as finite. 
They are &nej not in nature, but in our thought ; as one thousand mdi«- 
▼iduak, that in nature must alwa3rs be one thousand, receive a sort of 
noipf that is relative merely to our conception, when ranked by us as a 
cingte regiment, or as many regiments become one by forming together 
an army. In the energies of external matter, the innumerable sepa* 
rate bodies are thus regarded by us as iwe, when the space which 
difides them is not measurable by our in^rfect vision, and as distinct 
or separate, when the space can be measured by us. The umiy of 
the aggregate is here no abscdute quali^ of the mass, but is truly 
rehthre to the observer's power of distinguishing the compcment parts ; 
the mass beoig one or many, as his senses are less or better able to iia^ 
tinguish these. Tbb whole ^obe of earth, with its oceans, and rivers, 
and mmmfains, and woods, and with all the separate multitudes of its 
-ammaled inhabitants, may seem to some bemg of another Bpedesy only 
cme coDtinuoos and uniCorm mass ; as the masses, that seem to us 
uniibrm and continuous, may seem a whole world of separate and 
varied parts, lo the insect pqMilation that swanas upon its surface. 
^ A single leaf of a tree," to borrow an obvious illustration firom a 
French writer, ^^ is a little world inhabited by invisible animals, to 
whose senses it appears of immense extent, who see in it momitaias 
and abysaes that are almost immeasurable, and who, from one side of die 
leaf to the other, hdd as little communicatien wkh the cqpposite animal- 
cula, who have their dwellings there, as we do with our Antipodes." * 

Nothing can appear to our eyes more uniibrm than a piece of ^ass ; 
jet we .know, firom its emqpoiition, as a product of art, that it is a 
congeries of bodies, which have no similarity to eadi other, and wfamh 
trul^ exist sepurately fitMn each other, in the compound, as they 
eodsted separatdy before the composition, though the lines of sjpaoe 
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which divide them have now ceased to be visible to our weak orgamr ; 
and though, instead of b^g composed of alkaline and siliceous ma^ 
ter, which we know to be difierent in their qualities, the beautiful 
transparent substance, considered by us, were, as far as we kncyw, 
nmple^ in the chemical sense of the term, it would still be as truly «i 
a^regate of many bodies, not dissimilar, indeed, as in the farmer case, 
but each similar in qualides, to the aggregate itself. The aggregaDe, 
in ^rt, is, in every case, but a name mvented bv ourselves ; and 
what we term the constituent elements, are all that truly exists. 

To dissipate this imagbary aggregi^ of our own creation, and to 
show us those separate bodies which occupy its space, and are all that 
nature created, is the great office of the analjrtic art of Chemistiy, 
which does for us only what the microscope does, diat enables us to see 
the small objects which are before us at all times, widiout our being 
able to distinguish them. When a chemist tells us, that glass, ^i^iich 
appears to us one uniform substance, b composed of different sub- 
stances, he tells us, what with livelier perceptive organs, we might have 
known, without . a single experiment ; since the siliceous matter and 
the alkali were present to us in every piece of glass, as much before 
he told us of their presence, as after it. The art of analysis, therefore, 
has its oiigin in the mere imperfection of our senses, and is truly the 
art of the blind, whose wants it is always striving to remedy, and 
always discovering sufficient proof of its inability to remedy tbena* 

We boast, indeed, of the chemical discoveries vftich we have made 
of late, with a rafudity of progress as brilliant, as it is unexampled in 
the history of any otbto science ; and we boast justly, because we haire 
found, what the generations of mquirers that have preceded us on our 
globe, — -far from detecting,— -had not even ventured to guess. Wkh- 
CHit alhiding to the agency of the Galvanic pmoer^ — by which aH 
nature seems to be assuming before us a (Uflferent aspect, — ^we have 
seen fixed in the [Hroducts of our ccmimon fires, and m the drossy rust 
of metals, the purest part of the ethereal fluid which we breathe, and 
the air itself, which was so long conadered as simple, ceasing to be 
an element. Yet whatever unsuspected similarities and diveraties of 
composition we may have been able to trace in bodies, all our discoveries 
have not created a single new particle of matter. They have only showa 
these to exist, where they always existed, as much before our analysis 
as after it,-— iiamarked indeed, but unmarked only because our senses 
dbne were not capable of making the nice discrimination. If nMm 
had been able to perceive, with hb mere organs of sense, the di^reni 
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pturtides that form ti^ether the atmoqdieric air, — if he had at fdl times 
«een the portioD of these \^ch unites with the fuel that warms him, 
enter into this unioo, as distinctly as he sees the mass of fuel itself, 
which he flings into his furnace, he could not have thought it a very 
great intellectual achievement, to state in words so common and famil- 
iar a fact, — the mere well-known change of place of a few well-known 
pArdcles ; and yet this is what, in the imperfect state of his perceptive 
organs, he so proudly terms his Theory of Com&tiiiion, the devekqpe- 
ment of which was hailed by a wondering worM, and in these circum- 
stances, justly hailed by it, as a icient^ era. To beings, capable 
of perceiving and distinguishing the diflferent particles, that fi>rm by 
their aggregation those small masses, which, after the minutest me- 
chanical division of which we are capable, appear atoms to us, the 
pride which we feel in our chemical anal3rses must seem as ludicrous, 
as to us would seem the pride of the blind, if one, who had never en- 
joyed the opportunity of beholding the sun, were to boast of having 
discovered, by a nice OMnparison of the changing temperature of 
bodies, that, during certain hours of the day, there passed over our 
earth some great source of heat. The addition of one new sense to 
ns, who have ahready the inestimable advantages which vision aflbrds, 
might probably, in a few hours, commimicate more instruction, with 
respect to matter, than all which is ever to repay and consummate the 
phjrsica] labours of mankind, — giving, perhaps, to a single glance, those 
alow revelations of nature, which, one by one, at intervals of many 
centuries, are to immortalize the future sages of our race. 

There is something truly worthy of our astonishment, in the sort of 
knowledge of the qualities of matter, which, with our very imperfect 
senses, we are still able to attain. What we conceive ourselves to 
know is an aggregate of many bodies, of each of which, individually, 
we may be said, in the strictest sense of the term, to be absdutely ig- 
norant ; and yet the aggregate, which we know, has no real existence, 
but as that very multitude of bodies, of which we are ignorant. When 
water was regarded as a nmp2e substance^ every one who looked upon 
a lake or river, conceived diat he knew as well what the liquid was 
which flowed in it, as the chemist, who now considers it as compound ; 
and the chemist, who has learned to regard it as compound, is perhaps 
as ignorant of the true nature of the separate bodies that exist in it, 
as those who ftHinerly regarded it as simple ; sinpe one additional dis- 
ooveiy may prove the very elements, which he now regards as the ul- 
timate constituents of water, to be truly compounded of other elements, . 
^ more minute, and now altogether unknown to him. 
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Thatour only knowledge of matter shoold be of a muhitade of bod* 
iesj of the nature of each of which, bdirkkiaHy, we are in abaohite tg- 
ncnuBce, may seem, at first sight, to justify many of the most extrava- 
gant doubts of the sceptic ; and yet there is realty no ground for sacb 
scepticism, since, though the coexiiting bodies be sqMratdy unknown, 
the efiect, which they produce when coexisting in the circumstances 
observed by us, is not the less certain and definite ; and it is this joint 
efiect of the whole, thus certain and de&iite, which is the true object of 
ovff knowledge ; not the uncertain efi^t, which the minuter elements 
nnght produce, if they ensted akme. The same aggregates, wfaitever 
their elementary nature may be, operate on our senses, as often as they 
recur, in the same manner ; die unknown elements which constitute nst 
oak or a tower, or die ivy diat clings around it, excitkig in the mind 
those particular sensations, lo the external causes of which we coobn- 
ue to give the name of oak or tower or tvy ; and exciting diese, as pne- 
cisely and uniformly, as if we were acquainted with each minute ele- 
ment of die objects without. Our knowledge of nature must in diis 
way, indeed, be confined to the mixed effects of the masses which it 
exhibits ; but it is not on that account less valuable, nor less sure ; for 
to the certabty of this limited knowledge all which is necessary is um» 
formity of the mixed effects, whatever their unknown coexisting causes 
may be. It is with fMi$e» only, not widi elements that we are concern- 
ed in all the important purposes of life ; and the provident wisdom of 
the Audior of Nature, therefore, has in this, as in every other case, 
adapted our powers to our necessides^— -giving to all mankind the 
knowledge that is requisite for die purposes which all mankind must 
equally have m view, and leaving to philosophic inquirers the curios- 
ity of discovering what the substances around us truty are in then- ele- 
mentary state, and the means of making continual progress in this nev- 
er-ending analysis. 

Section II. 

Such then is the nature of one of the views, in whnh physical mqui- 
ry may be directed, to the discovery of elements, that are existing lo- 
gether, at die same moment. 

I proceed, next, to consider, what it is winch we truly have in view, 
when we direct our inquiry, not to the mere composition of objects ex- 
isting contmuously in Jpoee, but to die succession d* changes which diey 
exhitnt in fJme,*-to their susceptibility of being affected by odi^ scdb- 
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stances, or thdr power of aflfecdng other substances. The uKprny, 
DatoraUy invoiFes the consideration of some words about which a pe- 
culiar mysleiy has been very generally supposed to hang, — causationj 
prnjoetj connexion of events. But we shall perhaps find that what is 
supposed 90 pecuUariy mysterious in them, is not b the very simple no- 
tions tbeviselves, but in the misconcepdcnas of those who have treated 
of tbem« 

II is not in diis case, as in the former departmrat of physical investi- 
gation, the mere imperfection of our senses, that produces the necessity 
of inquiry. Matter, as existing in space, is wholly he/Sore us, and all 
which is necessary for perfect knowledge of it, in this re^>ect, is greater 
ddicacy of our perceptive organs, that we may distinguish every ele- 
ment of the seemin^y continuous mass. To know the mere compotir' 
tioA of a substance, is to know only what is actually (resent at the very 
moment, which we may imagine senses of the highest perfection to be 
capaUe of nslaittly perceiving ; but to know all the susceptibUities and 
powers of a substance, the various modes in which it may afiect or W 
affected by every other, is to know it, not merely as it exists before us 
in the particular circtnnstances of any one moment, but as it mi^ have 
ensied, or may exist, in all possible circumstances of combination,-* 
which oiBT senses, that are necessarily confined to the circumstances of 
the present moment, never could teach us, even though diey were able 
to distinguish every atom of the minuteitt mass. 

If, indeed, thare were any thing, in the mere appearance of a body, 
which could enable us to predict the changes that would take place in 
it, when brought into every possible variety of situation, with respect to 
other bodies, or the changes which it would then produce in these oth- 
er bodies, the two views, into which I have divided physical inquiry, 
would coincide exactly ; so that to know the conimuous elements of any 
substance, would be to know, at the same time, its susc^tAUiiies and 
potners. But there is nothing, in the mere sensible qualities of bodies, 
con»dered separately, that can give us even the slightest mtimation o( 
the changes, which, in new circumstances ofunion^ they might recipro- 
cally sufifer or produce. Who could infer, from the simitar a(^araiK:e 
of a hmip of sugar and a lump of cakareous spar, that the one would 
be sohd>le in water, and the other remain unmeked ; or* bom the dif- 
ferwit aspect of gunpowder and snow, that a spark would be extb- 
guished, if it fell upon the one, and, if it fell upon the other, would 
excite an exfdoskxi that would be abnost irresisdble f But for experi- 
ence, we should be altogether incapable of predicting any such efiects, 
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from either of the objects compared ; ot, if we did know, thai the pe- 
culiar susceptibility belonged to one of the two, and not to the other, wb 
might as readily suppose, that calcareous sfNir would melt in water as 
sugar, and as readily, that snow as that gunpowder would detonate, by 
the contact of a spark. It is eaperience alone, which teaches us that 
these effects ever take place, and that they take place, not in all sub- 
stances, but only in some particular substances. 

But experience teaches us the past only, not the future, add the ob- 
ject of physical bquiry is, not die mere solitary fact of a change which 
has taken place, but the similar changes wliicb will ccmtinuaUy take 
place as often as the objects are again in the same circumstances, — not 
the phenomena (Hily, but the powers by which the phenomena are pn>- 
duced. 

Why is it, then, we believe that continual similarity of the future to 
the past, which constitutes, or at least is im[died, in our notion of pow- 
er f A stone tends to the earth, — a stone will always tend to the 
earth, — are not the same proposition ; nor can the first be said to hi- 
volve the second. It is not to experience, then, alone that we must 
have recourse for die origin of the belief, but to some other [Hinciple, 
which converts the simple &cts of experience into a general expecta- 
tion, or confidence, that is afterwards to be physk^alty the guide of all 
our plans and actions. 

This principle, since it cannot be derived from experience itsetf, 
which relates only to the past, must be an original principle of our na- 
ture. There is a tendency in the very c(»isUtution of the mind from 
which the expectation arises, — a tendency that, in every thmg which it 
adds to the mere facts of experience, may truly be termed instimctwt ; 
for though that term is commonly supposed to imply something pecu- 
liarly 'mysterious, there is no more real mystery in it than in any of the 
simplest successions of thought, which are all, in like mamier, the re- 
sults of natural tendency of the mind to exist in certain states, after ex- 
isting in certain other states. The belief is a state or feeling of the 
mind as easily conceivable as any other state of it, — a new feeling, 
arising in certain circumstances as uniibrmly as in certain other circum- 
stances. There arise other states or feelings of themind, which Ve nev- 
er consider as mysterious ; those for example, which we term the sen- 
sations of sweetness or of-sound. To have our nerves of taste or hear- 
mg afiected in a certam manner, is not, indeed, to taste or to hear, but it 
is immediately afterwards to have those partk^ular sensatkms ; and tbb 
merely because the mind was origbally so C(»stituted, as to exist di- 
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i«ctly in the one state after exisdog m the other. To obserre, in like 
manner, a series of antecedodts and consequents, is not, in the very 
feeling of the moment, to believe m the future similarity, but in conse- 
quence of a similar original tendency, it is immediately afterwards to 
beUeve, that the same anUcedenU will invariably be followed by the 
same eomequenti. That this belief of the future is a state of mind very 
different from the mere perception or memory of the past, from which 
it flows, b indeed true ; but what resemblance has sweetness, as a sen- 
sation of the mind, to the solution of a few particles of sugar on the 
toogue, — or the harmonies of music, to the vibration of particles of air ? 
All which we know, in both cases, is that these successions regularly 
take {dace ; and in the regular successions of nature, which could not, 
in one instance more than in another, have been predicted without ex- 
perience, nothing is mysterious, or every thing is mysterious. It is 
wonderful, indeed, — for what is not wonderful ? — that any belief should 
arise as to a futurej which as yet has no existence ; and which, there- 
tarej cannot, in the strict sense of the word, be an object of our knowl- 
edge. But, when we consider Who it was who formed us, it would, in 
truth, have been more wonderful, if the mkid had been so differently 
constituted that the bdief had not arisen ; because, in that case, the phe- 
nomena of nature, however regularly arranged, would have been ar^ 
i*anged in vain, and that Aknighty Being, who, by enabling us to fore- 
see die phjrstcal ev^its that are to arise, has enabled us to provide for 
them, would have left the creatures, for whom he has been so bounte- 
ously provident, to perish, ignorant and irresolute, amid elements that 
seemed waiting to obey them, — and victims of confusion, in the very 
midst of all the harmonies of the universe. 

Mr. Hume, indeed, has attempted to show, that the belief of the sim- 
ilari^ of future sequences of events is reducible to the influence of cus- 
tom, without the necessity of any intuitive expectation ; but he has 
comidetely failed in the reasoning with which he has endeavoured to 
support this opinion. Custom may account for the mere suggestion of 
one object by another, as a part of a train of images, but not for that 
belief of future realities, which is a very different state of mind, and 
which, perhaps, does not foUow every such suggestion, however fre- 
quent 9Dd habitual. The proposition A, a stone has a thousand times 
fallen to the earth ; the proposition B, a stcxie will always, m the same 
circumstances, fall to the earth ; are propositions that differ as much as 
the propositions, A, a stone has once fallen to the earth ; B, a stone 
wfll always fall to the earth. At whatever link of the chain we begin. 
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we must sdB meet with tlie stme difficuhjrt — tbe eonvenioD of the past 
into tbe fature. If it be i^surd to make this convenioD tt ooe stage 
of inquiry, it is just as absurd to make it at any other stage ; and as far 
as our memory extends, there never was a tine at which we did not 
make the instant conversion,^ — no period, however eady, at whidi we 
were capable of knowing that a slooe luid fallen, and jret believed tint, 
in exactly the same circumstances, there was no reason to suppoae Aat 
it would fall again. 

We see, m nature, one event foHowed-by another. The £dl of a 
spark cm gunpowder, far example, followed by the deflagration of the 
gunpowder; and, by a peculiar tendency d* our constitution, wfaiefa we 
must take fixr granted, whatever be our theory of power, we believe, 
that, as long as all the circumstances contmue the same, the sequ^ioe of 
events will continue the same ; that die deflagration of gunpowder, for 
example, will be the invariMe c&mequence of the fall of a spark on 
it ; — in other words, we beUere the gunpowder to be suteej^ible of de- 
flagration on the application of a spark,— and a spark lo have the jpotv- 
er of deflagradng gunpowder. 

There is nothing more, then, understood in the tnuns of events, how- 
ever regular, than the regular order of antecedents and conseqoeBts 
which compose tbe train ; and between which, if any ^mg else exist- 
ed, it would itself be a part of the train. All that we mean, when we 
ascribe to one substance a susceptibility of being afiected by anodier 
substance, is, that a certain change will onifinrmly take place m ittviien 
that other is present ; — all that we mean, b like manner when we as- 
cribe to one substance a power of aflecting mother sabstaaee, is, tiiat^ 
when it is present a certain diange witt uniformly take |dace in tiiat 
other substance. Power, in short, is significant, not of any diing differ- 
ent from the invariable antecedent itself, but of the mere invariaUe- 
ness of the order of its a[^amnce in reference to some invariable 
consequent, — ^tbe invariable antecedent being denominated a eoafe, the 
invariable consequent an €^cr. To say, that water has the power 
of dissolving sah, and to say, that sak will always melt when water k 
poured upon it, are to say precisely the same thing; — there is nodnDg 
in the one proposition, which is not exactly, and to the same extaoc, 
enunciated in die other. 

A cause is not that which has merely tmce preceded an event ; but 
we ghre the name to that wbidi kcu always beoi followed l^ a eortain 
event, i$ followed by a certain event, and according to our bdief, witt 
continue to be in iiiture fi^wed by that eveot, a» its immediate • 
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ae^iMt ; aod cansaticsi, pQivar,-or anj oiber qmoiqaaoug words which 
we may use, exprees aoduiig more thiwi ibis penpuDeBt rehukm of tb«it 
which has j^ecedad to iiM which has fi>l)owed, 

Tbajt one event aboidd iorambly bfs ibUowed by another evaot, is 
iodaadt it mil be aiUowedf as avery tbii^ io nature is, most wonderjul^ 
Sdid eao be ascribed ooly ta the iafioite source of every thing wonder^ 
fill attd soUiaie ; the witt of that divine BaiBg, who gave the universe 
ils laws» and who fonned these with a most beneficent arrangement 
Sat the bappmeas cf his creatures^ who, widvMita belief in the unUbrm** 
iQf of theae laws, lo diceot their conduct, could not have known how 
lo preserve ev^ ibw animal esisteoce. Qui the uniformity of suc^ 
ceancm is surety not rendered less wonderful^ by a mere change of 
name. It is the same unaltered wipnder still when we ascribe the term 
power to the prior of two events, as when we ascribe to it the exactly 
^HMUiymous phrase inmmableneis of antecedence; each of these terms 
inlying nothing more than that the one event cannot take place with- 
out being immediately followed by the other. The permanence and 
uniformity of the relation are the essential circumstances. To be that 
which cannot exist, without being instantly followed by a certain event, 
is to be the cause of the events as a correlative effect. It is impossible 
for us lo behevB, that te inffarkUe antecedent is any thing but the 
cwMfl , or the cauae any lUng but the invariaUe antecedent ; as it i| 
HMpoasiMe for us to bdieve that homo is the Latin synonyme of m^n^ 
and yet that fmtn is not the En^idi sjmoayBie of homo. 

To know tfaej^etoert of tuture, is, dies, nothing more than to know 
what anteeedevts are and will be imtanobly fiedkmed by what conse- 
quents ; for this hwariaUeBess, and not any distinct eouatence, is all 
fMtdoL die shorter lerm jMMi^er, in any case, expresses ; and this, and 
this akne, is the true ol^ect of physical inquiry, in that second pouH of 
view, in which we have oonsidered k, as direefted to the succesakos of 



VfhBmmWy thesefere, the quesdon is put, as lo any object, What is 
kf ^beie are two answers, and ooty two answers, that can be given 
vrith meaning. We may regard it as it exists in spaoef and state the 
eleraeats that eo-exist in it, or rather that conakitute it ; or we may 
regard it as it exists m time^ and state, in aU the series of changes, of 
which It forms an kivariaUe part, the objects to wbicb it is related as 
anteeedent or conseqnent. 

To comUne these two viewsof nature, as it exists in ^ce and 
Bt and to knofw, with perfect accuracy, every elem«it of every 
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aggregate, and every series of changes, of which each forms, or can 
form, a part, wouM be to kaxm every thing which can be physieaUjr 
known of the universe. To extend our mere physical bquiry stiH 
farther into the phenomena of nature, after this perfect knowledge, would 
be to suppose erroneou^, that, in the compounds before us, of which 
we know every element, there is some element, not yet discovered, or 
m the weD known successions of events, some amecedeittor coosequent 
as yet unobserved ; or it would be to inquhre without any real object 
of inquiry, — a sort of investigation, ^viMch, for two thousand sreara, was 
almost the sole erapbyment of the subtile and the studious, lad which 
is far from having perished, with those vawraUe follies of the sdioois, 
at which we know so well how to smile, evea while we are iautatmg. 
them, perhaps, with simUar errcnrs of our own. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF POWER, CAUSE, AND EFFECT. 



Power is not any thing that can exist separately firooi a substaocei 
but is merely the substance itself, considered in relation to anollKr 
substance, — in the same manner as what we denominate farv^ is Dot 
any thing separate from the elementary atoms of a mass, but is memfy 
the relation of a number of atoms, as co-existing ia apparent contact 
The sculptor at every stroke of his chisel, altars the form of the bkxsk 
of marble on which he works, not by communicating to it any new 
qualities, but merely by separating from it a number of the corpusdes, 
which were formerly included by us in our conc^ition of the coatiau- 
ous whole y and when he has ^en the last delicate touches that finiah 
the Jupiter, or the Venus, or ApcJlo, the divine form which we admire, 
as if it had assumed a new existence beneath the artist's band, is still 
in itself unaltered, — the same quiescent mass, that slumbered for a^s 
in the quanry of wUch it was a part. 

The form of bodies is the relation of their elements to each other 
in ^acBy — the pmotr of bodies is their relation to each other in time; 
and both ferm and power, if considered separately from the nundier 
of elementary corpuscles, and from the changes that arise succesavely^ 
are equally abstractions of the mind, and nothing more. In the philr 
osof^y of Aristode,/o7m, vrhea considered sqparatdy from the figured 
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substance, was regarded as somellHiig equaHj real with matter itself; 
and indeed, matter^ which was supposed to derive firora form all its 
qualities, was rather the less important of the two. Of subHaniial 
farms, however, long so omnipotent, we now hear, only in those works 
winch reccNxi the errors of other ages, as a part of the history of the 
fidlible being, man. 

The vague and obscure noticNUs, at present attached to the words 
patoer, causey effect, appear very analogous to the notioDs of the an- 
cient phiIosq>h«^ vnth respect to form ; and, I trust that as we have 
now universally learned to ccmsider ybtm, as nothiog m itsdf, but only 
as the relation of bodies co-existing immediately in space, so power 
will at length be as universally considered as only the relation which 
substances be^ to each other in timt, according as their phenomena 
are immediately successive ; the invariable anteced^it being the cause, 
the invariable consequent the effect ; and the antecedent and conse- 
quent being all that are present in any phenomenon. There are, in 
nature, only substances ; and all the substances in nature, are every 
thing that truly exists in nature. There is, therefore, no additional 
power, separate, or di&rent from the antecedent itself, more than there 
is form, separate or di£ferent hoax the figured mass, or any other quality 
widxxit a substance. In the beautiful experiment of the prismatic de- 
compositiDn of light, for example, the refracting power of the prism is 
not any tUng separate or separable from it, more than its weight or 
transparency of colour. There are not a prism and transparency, 
but there is a prism giving passage to light. In like manner, there 
are not a prism, and refracting power, and coloured rays, but there 
are a prism and rays of varions cokxirs, which we have perceived to 
be deflected variously from their originah line of direction, when they 
approach and quit the lens, and which we believe, will, in the same 
circumstances, continually exhibit the same tendency. 

It is the mere regularity of the successknis of events, not any ad- 
ditbnal and more mysterious circumstance, which power may be 
supposed to denote, that gives the whole value to oinr physical knowl- 
edge. It is of imp(Ntance for us to know, viwt antecedents truly 
precede uhat consequents ; since we can thus provide for that future, 
vrtnch we are hence enaUed to foresee, and can, in a. great measure, 
modify, and almost create, the future to ourselves, by arranging the 
objects over which we have conmiand, in such a manner i^ to form 
with them - the antecedents, which we know to be invariably followed 
by the consequents desired by us. It is thus we are able to exercise 
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that command over nuture, which Be, frt» is hs only real Sov«n4gB, 
has designed, m the magiiifieeiice of His bounty, to coBfer on usy 
togecfa^with ^ sdll greater privi^e of knowing that Omnipolmce 
to which aB our delegated empire is so humbly subordinate. 

Such is the simple, and, «s it ^petts to me, the only intei^^Me 
view of pouter, as discoverable in the successnre phenomena of nature. 
And yet, how difibrent from thfe sim|de view is the ccMnmon, or, I may 
almost say, the universal notion of the agencies, which are supposed to 
be concerned in the phenomena that are the otjects of phBosopi&c 
mqinry* It is the detection of the powers of nature, to which such 
faiqoiry it supposed to lead, — but not of powers, in the sense in wfai<^ 
alone Umi phrase is mtettigible, as signifying die objects themselves 
which umfermly precede oeitain changes. The powers wfaid) our 
investigation is to detect, or which, at least, b aQ the phenomena tfiat 
come tinder our observation, we are to consider as the sole effident, 
diough invisible producers of diem, are conceived by us to be 
something iar more mysterious,— ^somednng that is no part of the 
antecedent, and yet b a part of it,— or that intervenes between each 
antecedent and eonsequent, without being itsetf any diing intermediate ; 
—as if it were possible drat any thing could intervene in a series, 
without mstandy becoming itself a part of die series, — a new ISmk in 
ifae lengthened chain, — die consequent ef die former antecedent, and 
lAe antocedent of the former eonsequent. 

To me, indeed, it appears so very obvious a truth, that the sub- 
stances wtttch exist in nature,-^tfae worid, its living inhabitants, and the 
adoiaUe Befllg who created them, — are all die real existences In 
toature, and dmt, m the various changes which occur, therefore, diere 
can as little be any powers or suscepdbSities diflferent from the antece- 
dents tmd consequents themselves, as diere can be forms di B bient from 
the co-exisdng pattides winch consdtate them,-'-^t to labour thus to 
impress this trudi, seems to me abnost Hke an attempt todemonstrate a 
seif-eiMeKt proposition. Ab iOosion, however, so unhrersal, as diat 
which sopposee the powers of nature, -to be sometlring more, dian the 
mere teriesof ameeedentstbemsekes, »notTasMy,or without very ftA 
mquiry, to be consideied as an illusion ; and, at any rate, in the case 
of a misiakie, so pn^rdent and 90 important in its consequences, it can^ 
not be imifltapesiHig, to inquire into the circumstances, that appear most 
probabfy to have led to it. 

One souroe of die general fallacy miquesdonaUy is the influence of 
«ii<NMtJefi, aided, and b a great measure perpetuated, by die use of 
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laBguage, and the oonnaoa mitfoidiMe modes of {prammatietl eon* 
structioii. W« speak of the poweis of a 8ub9Caocey of substances Aat 
liaye tmtam powOTS^— <rf'tbe figofe of a body, 4xt of bodies that have a 
certam figure, m the same maan^ as we speak of the stadents of a 
mmenxyy or of a house that has a great number of k>dgers ; and we 
thus learn to consider die power, which a substance possesses, as 
aomethkig difierem fipom the substance itsdf, kihereiit in it indeed, but 
inherent as sometfamg diat may yetsabMst separate^. In the ancient 
phSosofrfiy, this error extended to the notions both of form and power. 
bi die case of finrm, howe^r, the iUiMion, though it htsted for many 
i^es, did at length tease, and no one now regards the figure of a body 
as any thing but die body itself. It is probable that the illusion, with 
respect to power, as something difierent fi^om the substance that is said 
to possess it, would, in like manner, have ceased, and given place lo 
juflter views, if it had not been for the cause, which I am next to con- 
sider. 

Hus cause is the imperfection of our seises. They are loo imper- 
fect, to enable us to distinguish all the elements, that oo-exiat in bodies, 
and of elem^Bits which we themselves unknown to us, the minute 
c haiig ei ^diich take place b them, must of course be unknown. We 
are hence, iitom our mcapacity of discovering these elements by our 
imperfect senses and imperfect analysis, incapable of distinguishing 
the whole series of external changes that occur in tiiem,— 4he whole 
progressive series of antecedents and consequents in a pbenomeoon 
that appears to our senses ample ; and, since it is only betwemi im- 
mediate antecedents said ooDsequents, that we suppose any permanent 
and innmbfe relatioo, we are tberefere constant^' on the watch, to 
detect, in te uxxe obvioos changes that appear to u»in nature, some 
of those nuDUler elementary changes, which we suspect to mtervene* 
These minute mvisible changes, whm actually intervening, are truly 
ndiat connect the obvk)us antecedents with the obvious ooosequeBts ; 
and die innomeraMe discoveries, which we are constantly raakj&g of 
dMse, lead us habitoafy to suppose, that amid all the voiUe changes 
pappdved by us, there is sometUng ktent which Unks them together* 
He who fcr the first time listens to the delightful sounds of a violin, if 
he be i^iomat of the theory of sound, wfll very naturally suppose diat 
Ae taucb of the strings by die bow is the cause of the melody wfai<^ 
lie faeais. He learns, however, that this prnnary impulse wodd be 
of Iktie efltet, wiert it not for the vibraitkms excited by it in die violin 
iMlf; wd Mother ^scovery, stOl more important, shows him that die 
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vibration of the instrument wodd be of oo e&ct, if it were not finrthe 
elastic medium, interposed between his ear and it. It is no longer to 
the violin, therefore, that he looks, as the direct cause of the seaaatxio 
of sound, but to the vibrating air ; nor will even this be long consider' 
ed by him as the cause, if he turns iiis attention to the structure of the 
organ of hearing. He will trace etkd after effect, tfaroogh a kng 
series of complex and very wond^ul parts, till he arrive at the audii- 
torjr nerve, and the whole mass of the brainy— in some uoknowo stale 
of which he is at length forced to rest, as the cause or immecKaie 
antecedent, of that affection of the mind, which constates the puix»- 
lar sensation. To inquire into the latent causes of events is thus to 
endeavour to observe changes which we suppose to be actually taking 
(dace before us unobserved, very nearly in the same manner, as to 
inquire into the composition of a substance is to strive to discover the 
bodies that are constantly before us, without our being able to ^bsdii- 
guish them. 

It is quite impossible, that this constant search, and frequent detec- 
tion of causes, before unknown, thus foimd to intervene between al 
the phenomena observed by us, should not, by the influence c^ the 
common principles of our mental constitution, at length associate, 
aknost indissolubly, with the very notion of changes as perceived bjr 
us, the notion of something intermediate, that as yet lies hid from our 
search, and connects the parts of the series which we at present per- 
ceive. This latent something, supposed to intervene between the 
observed antecedent and the observed consequ^fit, beii^ Ae more 
immediate antecedent of the change which we observe, is of coune 
Vegarded by us as the true cause of the change, while the antecedent 
actually observed by us, and known, ceases, for the same reason, to 
be regarded as the cause, and a cause is hence supposed by jus to be 
something very my^erious ; since we give the name, in our ima^n- 
ation, to something, of the nature of which we must be ab0olutet7 %- 
norant, as we are, by supposition, i^orant of its very existence. 

The notion which we form of power is the same, whether it be Aaa 
of created beings, or of the Creator himself. The power of God 
is not any thing different from God ; but is the Almi^ty himsdf^ 
willing whatever seems to him good, and creating or altering all tlungs 
by his very will to crei^ or alter. When we analy^ those. gre^ but 
obscure ideas which rise in our mmd, while we attempt to tfamk of 
the creation of thbgs, we feel, that it is still only a sequence of eveitfs 
which we are con^dering, — though of events, the magnitude of which 
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a&ows us no comparison, because it has nothing in common with those 
eartbty changes which fall beneath our view. We do not see any third 
drcumstance existing intermediately, and binding, as it were, the will 
of ibe Omnq)0tent Creator to the tbing3 which are to be ; we conceive 
only the Divine will itself, as if made visible to our imagination, and all 
nature at the very moment rising around. It is evident, that in the 
case of the divii^ agency, as well as in every other instance of causa- 
tion, the intDoduetion of any circuiBstanoe, as a bond of closer connex- 
ioD, would ooiy Amush a new phenomenon to be itself conaeded ; but 
even tbou^ it were posable to conceive the closer connexion of such 
a third circ^imslance, as is supposed to constitute the inexplicable 
efficiency between the wffl of the Creator and the rise of the universe, 
it would diminish, indeed, but it certainly cannot be supposed to 
eievale, the majesty of the person, and of the scene. Our feeling of 
of his omnipotence is not rendered stronger by the elevatbn of the 
complicated process ; it is, on the contrary, the immediate successicMi 
of the object to the desure, which impresses the force of the onmipo- 
Cence on our mku) ; and it is to the divine agency, therelbre^ that the 
representation of iostsmt sequence seems peculiarly suited, as if it were 
more emphatically powerful. Such is the great charm of the celebrate 
ed passage of (ienesis, descriptive of tli^ creatbn of light It is from 
atatbg nothing more than the antecedent and consequent, that the 
mi^slic simplicity of the description is derived. God speaks, and it is 
done. We imagine nothing intermediate. In our highest contempla- 
tkm of His power, we believe only, that, when He willed creation, a 
worid arose ; and that, m all future time. His will to create cannot 
exist, widKMit being followed by the instant rise into bdng of whatever 
He may haive willed ; that His will to destroy any thing, will be, in 
ISce maimer, followed by its non-existence ; and His will to vary the 
course of thbgs, by miraculous appearances. The will is the only 
aecessary previous change ; and that Being has almighty power, whose 
every will is immediately and invariaUy followed by the ^existence of 
itsolgect. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OP BTPOTHK8IS AMB THBOkT. 

f 

The same imperfeetioii of oar necses, irtuch, from our iocapacity oT 
^soovering aU the ounute dements, and conseqtModj aH the niiniita 
elemeotaiy changes, in bodies, leads us to form erroneous Dolions of 
power and^^ausatioa, has tended, in like manner, to produoe a i 
for ^polfteset, wfaicb, without rendering the observed 
Mkj req>eot, more intriligible, ooty render them more cotaplicalad, and 
increase the very difficult, which they are supposed to dimimflh* 

If we suppose the intervention of some unknown cause, b cwerf 
phenomenon which we perceive, we must be equally derirous of db* 
covering that unknown cause, which we suppose to be inteniie&aiB ; 
and, when this is not easily discoverable, we must fi^l a atrong tenden- 
ey to divine what it is, and to accfuiesce, more readily than we ahondd 
odierwise have done, m the ceitainQr of what we have od^ in 
•—always, of course, ima^ning the cause, which seems lo have 
analogy to the observed effisct. 

Such is the nature of that iUusion, from ^princh the kive of faypotfae* 
ses flowa,^*-«B seeming, by the mtervention of a new antecedeat, to 
render more loteDi^le the sequences kA events that art obviotd^ b&> 
fere us 9 — though all which is truly done, is to double die nuaaber of an* 
tecedents, and, therefore, to double, instead of removing the ifidfetd^, 
that is supposed to be mvolved inthecon»deration of ammfdesequeBec 
of events. A stone tends to the ground ; Aat it should ^ve ihb ten- 
dency, inconsequence of the mere presence of the earth, a{^»earstoiis 
most wonderful ; and we think, that it would be much less woodeifid, 
if we could discover the presence, though it were the mere pcescnoe, 
of somethfflg else. We Aerefore, in our mind, run over every eircina* 
stance anak^ous, to discover something which we may consder as 
present, that may represent to our imagnaUon the cause which we 
seek. The e£^t of impulse, in producing motion, we know by con- 
stant experience ; and, as the motk>n, which it produces, in a particular 
direction, seems analogous to the motion of the stone, in its partieukr 
direction, we conceive, that the motion of a stcme, in its fall to the 
earth, is rendered more intelligible, by the imagined interv^tion of some 
impelfing body. The circumstances, which we d[>serve, however, are 
manifestly inconsistent with the supposition of the impulse of any veiy 
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gross matter. The anak^ies of gross matter are accordingly excluded 
from our thoughts, and we suppose the impulse to proceed from some 
very subtle fluid to which we give the name of ether, or any other name, 
wWch we may choose to invent for it. The hypothesb is founded, man- 
ifestly, on the mere analogy of another species of motion, and which would 
Account for gravitation by the impulse of some fine fluid. It is evident, 
that there may be, in this way, as many hypotheses to explain a single 
fact, as there have been circumstances analogous observed in all the 
various phenomeha of nature. Accordingly, another 'set of philoso- 
phers, instead of explaining gravitation by the analogy of hnpube, have 
had recourse to another analogy, still more intimately familiar to us,. — 
that of the j^enomena of life. We are able to move our limbs by our 
mere votiticn. The mind, therefore, it is evident, can produce motion 
in matter; and it is hence some interposed spirimal agent, which pro- 
duces all the phenomena of gravitation. Every orb, in its revolution 
on its axis, or in its great journey through the heavens, has, according 
to this system of philosophical mythology, some peculiar genius, or di- 
recting spirit, that regulates its course, in the same manner as, of old, 
Ae universe itself was considered as one enormous annual, performing 
its various movements by its own vital energies. It is the influence of 
ihfe analogy of oibt own muscular motions, as obedient to our volition, — 
together with the mistaken belief of adding greater honour to die dime 
Onmipotent, — which has led a very large class of philosophers to as- 
cribe every change in the universe, material or intellectual, not to the 
origiDal fores^ht and arrangement merely, — the irresistible evidence of 
wWdi even the impiety, that professes to question it, must secretly admit, 
— ^but to the direct operation of the Creator and Sovereign of the world. 

The production of muscular motion by the will, has itself given occa- 
sion to innumerable specukitfons of this kind. The nerves, distributing 
to the difiermt muscles, are evidendy instrumental to their contraction ; 
since the destruction of the nerve puts an end to the voluntary contrac- 
tion of the muscle, and consequently to the apparent modon of the 
Mmb. But what is the influence that is propagated alcnig the nerve, 
and in what manner is it propagated ? For explaining this most fa- 
miliar of all phenomena, there is scarcely any class of phenomena in 
nature, to the anafogy of which recourse has not been had, — the vibra- 
tion of musical chords, — the coiling or uncoiling of springs, — the motion 
of elastic fluids, — magnetism, electricity, galvanism ; and the result of so 
many hypotheses, — rafter all the labour of striving to adapt them to the 
phenomena, and the still greater labour of strivmg to prove them ex- 
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acdy ^apted, when they were lar from being so,— has beeo the return 
to the simple fact, that mAiscular motion follows a certain state of the 
nerve ; — in the same manner, as the result of all the similar labour, 
that has been employed to account, as it has been termed, for gravita- 
tion, has been a return to the simple fact, that, at all viable distances 
observed, the bodies m nature tend toward each other. 

That hypotheses^ in that vidde sense of the word which implies every 
thing conjectural, are without use in philosophy, it would be absurd to 
affirm, since every mquiry may, in that wide sense, be said to presup- 
pose them, and must always presuppose them if the inquiry have any 
object. They are of use, however, not as superseding investigation, but 
as directing investigation to certain objects, — not as telling us what we 
are to believe, but as pointing out to us what we are to endeavour to as- 
certain. An hypothesis, in this view of it, is nothing more than a rea- 
son for making one experiment or observation rather than another ; and 
it is evident, that without some reason of this kind, as experiments and 
observations are almost infinite, inquiry would be altogether profitless. 
To make experiments at random, is not to philosophize ; it becomes 
philosophy, only when the experiments are made with a certain view; 
and to make them with any particular view, is to suppose the presence 
of something, the operation of which they wiU tend either to prove or 
disprove. When Torricelli, for example, proceeding on the observa- 
tion previously made, by Galileo, with respect to the limited height to 
which water could be made to rise in a pump, — ^that memorable obser- 
vation, which demonstrated, at last, after so many ages of errors, what 
ought not for a smgle moment to have required to be demonstrated, the 
absurdity of the horror of a void ascribed to nature, — ^when, proceeding 
on this memorable observation, Torricelli made his equally memorable 
experiment with respect to the height of the column of merciu-y support- 
ed in an inverted mbe, and found, on comparison of their specific gravi- 
ties, the columns of mercury and water to be exacdy equiponderant, it is 
evident that he was led to the experiment with the mercury by the sup- 
position, that the rise of fluids in vacuo was occasioned by some counter- 
pressure, exactly equal to the weight supported, and that the column of 
mercury, therefore, should be less in height than the column of water, 
in the exact inverse ratio of their specific gravities, by which the coun- 
terpressure was to be sustained. To conceive the air, wliich was 
then universally regarded as essentially light, to be not light but heavy, 
so as to press on the fluid beneath, was at that time, to make as bold a 
supposition as could be made. It was indeed, a temporary hypotheas, 
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even when it led to that experimental demonstration of the fact, which 
proved it forever after not to be hypothetical. 

An hypothesis, then, in the first stage of inquiry, far fit>m being in- 
consistent with sound philosophy, may be said to be essential to it. 
But it is essential only in this first stage, as suggesting what is after- 
wards to be verified or disproved ; and, when the experiments or ob- 
servations to which it directs us do not verify it, it is no longer to be en- 
tertained, even as an hypothesis. 

What is commonly termed theory, in opposition to hypothesis^ is far 
fiom being so different fix>ra it as is commonly represented, — at least, 
m the very wide application which is usually made of it. We are told, 
by those who lay down rules of philosophizing, that the object of phi- 
losophy is, to observe particulars, and, from these, to frame general laws, 
which may, again, be applied to the explanation of particulars ; and the 
view which is thus given of the real province of philosophy is undoubt- 
edly a just one ; — but there is an ambiguity in the language which is 
deceptive, and with respect to which, caution must be observed. If, 
by the term general laWy be meant the agreement in some common 
circumstances of a number of events observed, there can be no question 
that we proceed safely in fi*aming it, and that what we have already 
found in a number of events, must be applicable to that number of 
events ; in the same manner, as, after combining in the term ammal the 
circumstances in which a dog, a horse, a sheep agree, we cannot err in 
applying the terra animal to a dog, a horse, a sheep. But the only par- 
ticulars, to which, in this case, we can, with perfect confidence, apply a 
general law, are the very particulars that have been before observed by 
us. If it be understood as more general than the circumstances observ- 
ed, and therefore capable of being applied with perfect certainty to the 
explanation of new phenomena, we evidently, to the extent in which the 
general law is applied beyond the circumstances observed, proceed on 
mere supposition, as truly as in any hypothesis which we could have 
framed ; and tliough the supposition may be more and more certain, in 
proportion to the number of cases thus generalized, and the absence of 
any circumstance, which can be supposed, in the new case, to be incon- 
sistent with it, it never can amount to actual certainty. Let us take, for 
example, one of the most striking cases of this sort. That bodies tend 
to each other, in all circumstances, with a force increasing directly as 
their quantities, and inversely as the squares of their distances, may seem 
in the highest degree probable indeed, fix)m the innumerable facts ob- 
served on our globe, and in the magnificent extent of the planetaiy move- 
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ments ; but it cannot be said to be certain at all distances, in which we 
have never had an opportunity of making observaticms, — ^as it seems la 
be verified in the heights of our atmosphere and in the distances of the 
planets, in their orbits, from the sun and from each other. It is not 
necessary, however to refer, for possible exceptions, to ^ces that are 
beyond our observation ; suice, on the surface of onr own earth, ih^e 
is abundant evidence, that the law does not hold universally. £very 
quiescent mass that is capable of greater comfuression, and of whieh the 
particles, therefore, before that compression, are not in absolute <5on- 
tact, shows sufficiendy, that the principle of attraction, which, of itself, 
would have brought them into actual contact, must have ceased U> op- 
erate, while there was still a space between the particles diat would 
have allowed its free operation ; and, in the phenomena of elasdcky, 
and impulse in general, it has not merely ceased, but is actually revers- 
ed, — the bodies which, at all visible distances, exhibited a reciprocal 
attraction, now exhibiting a reciprocal repulsion, in consequence of 
which they mutually fly off^ as readily as they before approached, — that 
is to say, the tendency of bodies to each other being converted into a 
tendency from each other by a mere change of dbtance, so sli^t as to 
be almost inappreciable. When a baU rebounds from the earth, toward 
which it moved rapidly before, and the gravitating tendency b thus evi- 
dendy reversed without the intervention of any foreign force, what eye, 
though it be aided by all the nicest apparatus of optical art, can discov- 
er the lines which separate those infinitesimal differences of proximity 
at which the particles of the ball still continue to gravitate towards the 
earth, and are afterwards driven bom it in an opposite direction ; — je^ 
the phenomenon itself is a sufiicient proof, that in these spaces, which 
seem, to our organs of sense, so com{rfetely the same that it is absolute- 
ly impossible for us to distinguish them, the reciprocal tendencies of the 
particles ot the ball and of the earth are as truly opposite, as if the laws 
of gravitation had, at the moment at which the rebound begins, tseen 
reversed through the whole system of the universe. 

There is no theory, which, if applied to the explanation of «cw phe- 
nomena, is not, to a certain degree, conjectural ; because it must pro- 
ceed on the supposition, that what was true -in certain circumstances, 
is true also m circumstances that have not been observed. It admits of 
certainty, only when it is applied to the very substances observed, — in 
the very circumstances observed, — ^in winch case it may be strictly said 
to be nothing more than the application of a general term lo the partic- 
ulars, which we have before agreed to comprehend in it« Whatev^ 
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is more than this is truly hypothetical, — the difierence being, that we 
commonly give the name of hypothem to cases, in which we suppose 
the intervention of some substance, of the existence of which, as present 
in the pheDomenon, we have no direct proof, or of smne additiooal quai- 
ls of a substance before unobserved,— and die name oi theory to cases, 
which do not suppose the existence of any substance, that is not actu- 
ally observed, or of any quality that has not been actually observed, 
but merely the continuance, m certain new circumstances, of tenden- 
cies observed in other ckcumstances. Thus, if a planet were dis- 
covered revolving in the space which separates the orbits of any two 
planets at present known, were we to suppose of matter, in this new 
skuation, that it would be suligect to the same exact law of gravitation, 
to which the other planets were known to be subject, and to predict its 
place in the heavens, at any time, according to thb law, we should be 
said to form a theory of its motions ; as we should not take for granted 
any new quali^ of a substance, or the existence of any substance, 
which was not evidendy present, but only of tendencies observed be- 
fore in other circumstances, — analogous indeed, but not absolutely 
the same. We should be said to form an h]rpothesis on the subject, if, 
making the same prediction, as to its motions, and place in the heavens, 
at any ^ven time, we were to ascribe the centripetal tendency, which 
confines it withm its cnrbit, to the impulse of ether, or to any other me- 
chanical cause. The terms, however, are used very loosely, not in 
conversation merely, but in the writings of philosophers, — an hypothe- 
sis o^n meaning nothing more than a theory, to which we have not 
^en our assent, — ^and a theory an hypothesis whicii we have adopt- 
ed, or still more, one which we have formed ourselves. 

A theory^ then, even in that best sense, to which I wish it accurately 
confined, as often as it ventures a single hair-breadth beyond the line 
of former observation, may be wrong, as an hypothesis may be wrong. 
But, in a theory, in this sense of it, there are both less risk of error and 
less extensive evil from error, than in an hypothesis. There is less 
risk of error, because we speak only of the {properties of bodies, that 
mojA be allowed actually to exist ; and the evil of error is, for the same 
reason, less extensive, since it must be confined to this single point ; 
whereas, if we w^e to inuigine falsely the presence of some third sub- 
stance, our suppositkm might involve as many errors, as that substance 
has qualities ; smce we should be led to suppose, and expect, some or 
aH of the other consequences, which usually attend it, when really 
present 
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The practical conclusion to be drawn from this discussion, is, that we 
should use hypotheses to sugge^ and direct inqiny, not to tenmnate 
or supersede it-; and that in theoriring, — as the chance of error, 
m the applicatbn of a general law, diminishes, in proportion to the num- 
cer of analogous cases, in which it is observed to hold, — we should 
not form any general proposition, till after as wide an inductim), as it 
is possible for us to make ; and, in the subsequent application of it to 
particulars, should never content ourselves, b any new circumstances, 
with the mere probability, however high, which this apjdicadon of it af- 
fords ; while it is possible for us to verify, or dis[»ove it, by actual ex- 
periment. 



CHAPTER VI. 

APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OF PHYSICAL INquIBY TO THE STUDY 

OF MIND. 

The laws which regulate our inquiry into the internal world of thought 
are, in every respect, similai* to those which regulate our inquiry into 
the external world. The same great objects are to be had in view, and 
no other, — the analysis of what is complex, and the observaticxi and ar- 
rangement of the sequences of phenomena, as respectively antece- 
dent and consequent. 

In this respect, also, the philosophy of matter and the philosophy of 
mind completely agree — that, m both equally, our knowledge is con- 
fined to the phenomena which they exhibit. We give the name of 
matter to the unknown cause of various feelings, which by the constittt- 
tion of our nature, it is impossible for us not to refer to something ex- 
ternal as their cause. What it is, bdependent of our perception, we 
know not ; but as the subject of our perception, we regard it as that 
which is extended, and consequently divisible, impenetrable, mobile; 
and these qualides, or whatever other qualities we may think necessaiy 
to mclude for expressing the particular substances that a^ct our senses 
variously, constitute our whole definition of matter, because, in truth, 
they constitute our whole knowledge of it. To suppose us to know 
what it is in itself, in absolute independence of our perception, wouM 
be manifesdy absurd ; since it is only by our perception, — that is to 
say, by the feeUngs of our mind,— that it can be known to us at all ; 
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and these mere feelings of the mind must depend, at least as much on 
the laws of the mind afl^ted, as on the laws of the substance that af- 
fects it. Whatever knowledge we may acquire of it, therefore, is rel- 
ative only, and must be relative in all circumstances ; though, instead 
of the few senses which connect us with it at present, we were endow- 
ed with as many senses as there are, perhaps, qualities of matter, the 
nature of which we are at present incapable of distinguishing ; — the 
only elEsci c{ such increased number of senses being to render more 
qualities of matter known to us, not to make matter known to us in its 
very essence, as it exists without relation to mind. 

If our knowledge of matter be relative only, our knowledge of mind 
is equally so. We know it only as susceptible of feelings that have al- 
ready existed ; and of its susceptibilities of feelings which have not aris- 
en, but which may, in other circumstances, arise, we know as litde, 
as the blind can be supposed to know of colours, or as we, with all 
our senses, know of the qualities which matter might exhibit to us, if 
our own organization were different. Of the essence of mind, then, 
we know nothing, but in relation to the states or feelings that form, or 
have formed, our momentary consciousness. Our knowledge is not 
absolute but relative ; though the term relative seems to be applied, in 
an unusual manner, when, as in the present mstance, the relative and 
correlative are the same. It is unquestionably the same individual 
mmd, which, in intellectual investigation, is at once the object and the 
observer. But the noble endowment of memory, with which our 
Creator has blessed us, solves all the mystery of this singular paradox. 
In consequence of this one faculty, our mind, simple and indivisible as 
it truly is, is, as it were, multiplied and extended, expanding itself over 
that long series of sensations and emotions, in which it seems to live 
again, and to live with many lives. But for memory, there can be no 
question that the relation of thought to thought could not have been per- 
ceived ; and that hence there could have been no philosophy whatever, 
intellectual or moral, physical or metaphysical. To this wonderful 
endowment, then, which gives us the past to compare with the present, 
we owe that most wonderful of relations, of which the same being is at 
c»ce the object and the subject, contemplating itself, in the same man- 
ner as it casts its view on objects that are distant from it, comparing 
thought with thought, emotion with emotion, approving its own moral 
actions with the complacency with which it looks on the virtues of 
those whom it adnnres and loves in the most remote nation or age« 
or passing ^ntence on it^lf as if on a wretch whom it loathed, that 
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Vras trembling with conscious delinquency under the i&quisitiQn of a 
severe and all-knowing judge. 

The past feelings of the rabd, then, are, as it were, objects present 
to the mind itself, and acquire thus truly a sort of relative existence, 
which enables us to class the phenomena of our own spiritual being as we 
class the phenomena of the world without. The mind is that which we 
know to have been susceptible of all the variety of feelings which we re- 
member ; and it is only as it is susceptible of hll these varieties of feelii^, 
that we can have any knowledge of it. We define it therefore, by stat- 
ing its various susceptibilities, including more or fewer of these in ow 
definition, as we may either have observed or remembered more or less, 
or generalized more or less what we have observed and remembered ; 
precisely as in our definition of matter, we include more or fewer ^afi- 
ties, according to the extent of our previous observation and arrai^ 
raent. 

To know matter, even relatively, as our limited senses aDow us to 
know it, is to have knowledge which can scarcely be called limited. 
Nothing, indeed, can seem more narrow in extent, if we think only of 
the small number of our senses, by which alone the communication can 
he carried on. But what mfinity of objects has nature presented to 
each ! In the mere forms and cokurs that strike our eyes, what splen- 
did variety ! the proportion of all things that bloom or Kve, the earth, 
the ocean, the universe, and ahnost God himself appearing to our veiy 
senses, in the excellence and beauty of the works which He has made ! 

It b the same, with respect to the mindj though we know it only by 
its susceptibilities of afilection, in the various feelings of our momentai; 
consciousness, and cannot hope to know it, but as the permanent sub- 
ject of all these separate consciousnesses ; to know thus relatively only, 
the affections even of one single substance, is to have a field of the 
most boundless and inexhaustible wonders ever present and open to our 
inquiry ! It may be said to comprehend every thing which we percdve, 
and remember, and imagine, and compare, and admire, — ^all those mys- 
terious processes of tiiought, which, in the happy efibrts of the philoso- 
pher and the poet, are concerned in the production of their noUest re- 
sults, and which are not less deserving of our regard, as they are every 
moment exercised by all, in the humble inteUectual ftmctioiis of com- 
mon life. In analyzmg and arranging the mental phenomena, tbeo, 
wet»nsider phenomena, that are diversified, indeed, in individuals, bat, 
as species, are still common to aD ; for there is no power possessed by 
the most comprehenshre intellect, which it does not share, in some pro- 
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portioD, with the dullest and rudest of mankind. All men perceive, 
remember, reason, — all, to a certain degree at least, form their little 
theories, both physical and metaphysical, of the conduct of their fellow 
men, and of the passing events of nature ; and all, occasionally, enliven 
their social intercourse, or their solitary hours, with mventions of fancy, 
that last but for a moment indeed, and are not worthy of lastbg longer, 
but which are products of the same species of intellectual energy, that 
gave existence to those glorious works, to which ages have listened with 
increasing reverence, and which, immortal as the spirits that produced 
them, are yet to command the veneration of every future age. When 
we see before us, m its finished magnificence^ a temple, appropriated 
to the worship of the Supreme Being, and almost worthy of being filled 
with his presence, we scarcely think that it is erected according to the 
same simple principles, and formed of the same stone and mortar, as 
the plain dweUings around us, adapted to the hourly and humble uses 
of domestic life ; and by a similar illusion, when we consider the splen- 
did works of intellectual art, we can scarcely bring ourselves to think, 
that genius is but a form of general tendencies of association, of which 
aQ partake ; and that its magnificent concepticMos, therefore, rise ac- 
c<^ding to the same mnjie laws which regulate the course of thought 
of the vulgar. In this umversality of difiiision as general tendencies, 
ibiAt may be variously excited by varjring circumstances, our intellect- 
ual powers are similar to those other principles of our nature, — our emo- 
tions, and whatever feelings more immediately connected with moral 
action have been usually distinguished by the name of our active pow- 
ers. In the philosophy of both we consider, not a few distinguished 
individuals, as possessed of principles essentially distmct in kind, but 
the species man. They are to be found, wherever there is a human 
being ; and we do not infer with more certainty, when we perceive the 
imfnresaon of a foot upon the sand, that man has been diere, than we 
expect to find in him, whatever may be his state of barbarism or civili- 
zatkxi, some form of the common powers, and passfons, which, though 
directed perhaps to dififerent objects, we have felt and witnessed in the 
society around us. 

The philosophy of mind then, and the philosophy of matter, agree 
in this respect, that our knowledge is, in both, confined to the mere 
I^ienomena. They agree, also, b the two species of inquiry whieh 
they admk. The phenomena of mind, in the same manner at we 
have seen in the case of matter, may be considered as compUx and 
susceptible of analysb, or they may be c<Hisidered as Mceeemve in a 
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certain order, and bearing, thereibre, to each odier the rectproeal 
relation of causes and effi*cts. 

That we can know the phenomena, only as far as we have attended 
to their sequences, and that, without experiment, therefore, it would 
have been impossible for us to predict any of their succesacms, is 
equally true in mind as in matter. Many of the successions, indeed, 
are so familiar to us, that it may appear at first, very difficult to con- 
ceive, that we should not have been able, at least with respect to them, 
to predict, originally, what antecedents would have been followed by 
what consequents. We may allow certainly, that we should not have 
been able to foresee the pleasure which we receive from the finer 
works of imitative art, — fiom the successions, or co-existences, in 
music, of sounds, that, considered separately, would scarcely be 
counted among the sources of delight, — from the charm of versifica- 
tion, that depends on circumstances so very slight, as to be altogether 
destroyed, and even converted into pain, by the change of quaniitf 
of a single syllable. But, that the remembrance of pleasure sbodd 
not be attended with desire of enjoying it again, seems to us almost 
incon^stent with the very nature of die pleasing emotion. In like 
manner, we may allow, that we could not have predicted the sympathy 
which we may feel with the distresses of others, when they arise from 
causes that cannot affect ttf, and yet make, for the time, the agony, 
which we merely behold, a part of our own existence. But we can 
scarcely think, that we require any experience, to know, that the con- 
templation of pain, which we may ourselves have to endure, should 
be the cause of that painful feeling, to which we give the name of feoTj 
or tliat the actual sufi^ering should be accompanied with the desire of 
relief. The truth is, however, that, in these cases, and in all of them 
equally, it would have been impossible, but for experience, to predict 
the consequent of any of the antecedents. The pleasure which we 
feel in the contemplatbn of a work of art, the pain which we feel at the 
sight of the misery of others, are as much the natural effects of states 
of mind preceding them, as die fear of pain b the effect of the consid- 
eration of pain as hanging over us. Our various feelings, similar or 
dissimilar, kindred or discordant, are all mere states of the mind ; and 
there is nothing, in any one state of the mind, considered m itself, 
which necessarily involves the succession of any other state of mind. 
That particular state, for example, which constitutes the mere feelisg 
of pam, instead of being attended by that difierent state which con- 
stitutea the desire of being freed fix)m pain, might have contbued as 
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one unifin'm feeling, or might have ceased, and been succeeded by 
some other state, though m the original adaptation of our mental 
frames, by that Creator's wisdom which fJanned the sequences of its 
phenomena, die particular affection, which constitutes desire, had not 
been one of the innumerable varieties of affection, of which the mind 
was forever to be susceptible. 

Since the phenomena of the mind, are obviously succeaive^ like 
those of matter, the consideration of the sequences of the mental phe- 
nomena, and the arrai^ement of them in certain classes, must appear 
sufficiently analc^ous to the consideration and arrangement of the 
se<piences of the phenomena of the material wcurld. But that there 
should be any inquiries, m the philosophy of mind, corresponding with 
the inquiries into the composition of bodies, may appear improbable, ac 
aknost absurd ; since the mind, and consequently its qffectumiy — which 
1 use as a short general term for expressing all the variety of the 
modes in which it can be affected, and which, therefore, are only the 
mind itself as it exists in di&rent states, — must be always simple and 
indivisible. Yet, wonderful, or even absurd, as it may seem, notwith- 
standing the absohite simplicity of the mind itself, and consequendy of 
all its feelmgs or momentary states, — the Science of Mind is, in its 
most important reqpects, a source of analysis, or of a process virtually 
the same as analysis ; and it is only, as it is in this virtual sense analyt- 
ical, that any discovery, at least that any important discovery, can be 
expected to be made in it. 

It is, indeed, scarcely possible to advance, even a step, in intellectual 
I^y^cs, without the necessity of perfcH'ming some sort of analysis, by 
which we reduce to simpler elements, some complex feeling that 
aeesas virtually to mvolve them. In the mbd of man, all is in a state 
c»f constant and ever varying complexity, and a single sentiment may be 
the sbw result of innumerable feelings. There is not a single pleasure, 
or pain, or thought, or emotion, that may not, — ^by the influence of that 
associating principle, which is afterwards to come under our consideration, 
— be so connected with other pleasures, or pains, or thoughts, or emo- 
tions, as to form with them, for ever after, an union the most indmate. 
The complex, or seemingly complex, phenomena of thought, which re- 
sult from tlie constant operation of this principle of the mind, it is the 
labour of the intellectual inquirer to analyze, as it is the labour of the 
ciiemist to reduce the compound bodies on which he operates, how- 
ever close and intimate their combination may be, to their constituent 
elements. The process and the instruments by wliich the analyses 
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are carried on, are, indeed, as difl^rent as matter is from mind,— 
brous as matter, in the one case, — in tbe other, simple and ^iritua) as 
mind itself. The aggregates of matter we analyze by tbe use of other 
matter, adding substance after substance, and r^ryki^ maniptdalion 
after manipulation ; — the complex mental phenomena we analyse 
virtually by mere reflection ; die same individual mind being the sub^ 
ject of analysis, the mstrument of analysis, and the analysing mquirer. 
When I speak, however, of the union of separate thoughts and fed- 
ings in one complex sentiment or emotion, and of the analytic power 
of reflection or reason, it must not be conceived, that I use diese 
words in a sense precisely the same as when they are applied to mat- 
ter. A mass of matter, as we have seen, is, m truth, not one body 
merely, but a multitude of contiguous bodies ; all of which, at tbe 
time, may be considered as having a separate existence, and as placed 
together more by accidental apposition, than by any essential unicMi ; — 
and analysis is nothing more than what its etymology denotes, a too»- 
ening of these from each other. In strictness of language, this com- 
position and analysis cannot take place in mind. Even the most 
complex feeHng is still only one feeling ; for we cannot divide die 
states or aflections of our mind into separate self-existmg fractions, as 
we can divide a compound mass of matter into masses, which are 
separate and self-existing, — nor distmgui^ half a joy or sorrow from a 
whole joy or sorrow. The conception of goldy and the conception of 
a mountainj may separately arise, and may be followed by the concep- 
tbn of a golden mountain ; which may be said to be a eampound of tbe 
two, in the sense in which I use that word, to express merely, that what 
is thus termed compound or complex is the result of certain previous 
feelings, to which, as .if existing together, it is felt to have the virtual 
relation of equality, or the relation which a whole bears to the parts 
that are comprehended in it. But the conception of a golden moun- 
tain is still as much one state or feeling of one simple mind, as eidier 
of the separate conceptions of gold and of a mountain which preceded 
it. In cases of this kind, indeed, it is the very nature of the resuhmg 
feeling to seem to us thus complex ; and we are led, by the very 
constitution of our mind itself, to consider what we term a complex 
idea, as equivalent to the separate ideas from which it results, or as 
comprehensive of them, — as being truly to our conception — though to 
our conception only — and, therefore, only virtually or relatively to us 
inquirers, — the same, as if it were composed of the separate feelings 
co-existing, as the elements of a body co-exist in space. 
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It is this feeling of the relation of certain states of mind to certain 
other states of mind, which solves the whole mystery of mental anal- 
ysis, that seemed at first so inexplicable, — the virtual decomposition, 
in oiir thought, of what is by its very nature mdivisible. The mmd, 
indeed, it must be allowed, is absolutely simple in all its states ; every 
separate state or a£bction of it must, therefore, be absolutely simple $ 
but in certain cases, in which a feeling is the result of other feelings 
preceding it, it is its very nature to appear to involve the union of those 
preceding feelings; and to distinguish the separate sensations, or 
thoughts, or emotions, of which, on reflection, it thus seems to be com- 
prehensive, is to perform an intellectual process, which, thpugh not a 
real analysis, is an analysis at least relatively to our concepticm. It 
may still, indeed, be said with truth, diat the different feelings, — the 
states or auctions ot mind which we term complex, — ^are absolutely 
^ple and indivisible, as much as the feelings or affections of mind 
which we term simple. Of this there can be no doubt. But the 
coiopieiaty with which alone we are concerned is not absolute, but re« 
lative, — a seeming complexity, which is involved in the very feeling of 
ration of every sort. That we are thus impressed with certain feelings 
of rekition of concepticms to conceptions, no one can doubt who knows» 
that aU sdence has its origm in these very feelings ; and equivalence* 
or equality, is one of those relations, which, from its very conetitution, 
it would be as impossible for the mind, in certain circumstances, not to 
feel, as it would be impossible for it, in certsun other circumstances, 
not to have those simple feelings which it compares. With perfect 
organs of vision, and in the full light of day, it is not possible for us to 
look on a tree, or a rock, without perceiving it ; but it is not more 
possiUe for us to form a conception of two trees, without regarding this 
state of mmd, ample though it truly is, when absolutely cmisidered, 
as virtually involving, or as equal to, two of those separate feelings, 
which constituted the conception of a single tree. 

On this mere feeling of virtual equivalence, is founded all the de- 
nKMJstration of those sciences, which claim the glory of being peculiarly 
<l«nK)nstrative ; our equations and proportions of abstract number and 
quantity involving continually this analytic valuation of notions, as re- 
ciprocally proportional. Our conception of an angle of forty-five 
degrees is one state or affection of mind, — one state of one simple 
indivisible substance ;— such, too, is our conception of a right angle. 
Oar notion of four or eight, is as much one affection of mind, as our 
i^K>tion of a ^m^ unit. But in reflecting on the separate states of 
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mind which constitute these nocions, we are impresaed intb certiin 
relations which they seem to us reciprocally to bear, and we consider 
the angle of forty-five d^ees as equal to half the an^e of joioety 
degrees, and our notion of eight as invdving cm* e^pud to two of fiiw. 
If one state of mind, which constitutes the notion of a certain abstract 
number or quantity, had not been considered in this sort of virtual 
comprehensiveness, as bearing the relation of equality, or prc^xMtioOf 
to other states of mind, which constitute other abstract notions of tbe 
same species, mathematics would not merely have lost their certainty, 
but tliere could not, in truth, have been any such science as mathe- 
matics. 

The intellectual analysis, which appears to constitute so important a 
part of the science of mind, is nothing more than the succesave devd- 
opement, in application to the various mental phenomena, of this 
feeling of equivalence, or comprehensivene$t, which is not ocM^oed 
to the mathematical notions of number and quantity, but extends to 
every thought and feeling \^ich we regard as complex, that is to sajt 
to almost every thought and feeling of which the mind is susceptiUe. 
We compare virtue with virtue, talent with talent, not, indeed, with the 
same jx'ecision, but certainly in the same manner, and with the same 
feeling of proportion, as we compare intellectually one angle fnth 
another ; and we ask what ideas are involved in our complex notions 
of religion and government, with as strong a feeling that a number of 
ideas are virtually involved or comprehended in them, as when we 
ask, how oflen tbe square of two is repeated in the cube of six« 

Analysis, then, in die Science of Mind, is founded wholly on the 
feeling of relation which one state of mind seems to bear to other states 
of mind, as comprehensive of them ; but, while this seeming complex- 
ity is felt, it is the same thing to our analysis, as if the comfdexity, 
instead of being virtual and relative only, were absolute and real. It 
may be objected to the application of the term analysis to the Science 
of Mind, that it is a term borrowed from matter, and conveying, as 
applied to tbe mind, a notion in some degree different from its etymo- 
logical sense. But this is an objection which may be urged, with at 
least equal force, against every term, or almost every term, of our 
science. In our want of a peculiar metaphysical language, we are 
obliged in this, as m every other case, to borrow a metaphysical Ian* 
guage from the material world ; and we ai'e very naturally led to 
speak of mental composition and analysis, since to the mind which 
feels the relation of equivalence or comprehensiveness, it is preciselj 
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the same thing a^if our ideas and emotions, that resuh from former 
ideas and emotions, and are feh by us as if involving these in one 
complex iriiole, could be actually divided into the separate elements 
which appear to us thus virtually or relatively to be comprehended in 
them. • 

It is from having neglected this branch of the physical investigation 
of the mind, — by for the more important of the two, — and having fixed 
their attention solely on the successions of its phenomena, that some 
phiksophers have been led to disparage the science as fruidess of 
discovery, and even to deride the pretensions or the hopes of those 
who do not consider it as absolutely exhausted ; — ^I will not say now 
merely, in the present improved state of the science, but as not ex- 
hausted almost before {riiilosophy began, in the rude consciousness of 
the rudest savage, who saw, and remembered, and compared, and 
hoped, and feared ; and must, therefore, it is said, have known what 
it is to see, and remember, and compare, and hope, and fear. 

If the phenomena of the mind were to be regarded merely as suc- 
ces^ve, — which is one only of the two lights in which they may be 
physically viewed, — ^it might, indeed, be said, with a little more ap- 
pearance of truth, that this mere succession must be as familiar to the 
unreflecting mind, as to the mind of the philosopher ; though, even in 
this limited sense, the remark is far from being accurate. But the 
phenomena have other relations, as well as those of succession, — rela- 
tions which are not involved in the mere consciousness of the moment, 
but are discoverable by reflection only, — ^and to the knowledge of 
winch, therefore, addition after addition may be made by every new 
generation of reflecting inquirers. From the very instant of its first 
existence, the mind is constantly exhibiting phenomena more and more 
complex, — sensaticms, thoughts, emotions, aU mingling together, and 
almost every feeling modifying, in some greater or less degree, the 
feelings that succeed it ; — as, in chemistry, it often happens, that the 
qualities of the separate ingredients of a compound body are not 
rec(^zable by us, in the apparently diflferent qualities of the com- 
pound itself, — so m the spontaneous chemistry of the mind, the com- 
pound senthnent, that results from the association of former feelings, 
has, in many cases, on first consideration, so litde resemblance to these 
constituents of it, as formerly existing in their elementary state, that it 
requires the most attentive reflection to separate, and evolve distinctly 
to others, the assemblages which even a few years may have produced. 
Indeed, so coni{dex are the mental phenomena, and so difficult of 
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analysis,— ^ven in those most oomnion cases, which may be said to be 
familiar to all, — that it b truly wond^ful that the difficulty of this 
analysis, and the field of inquiry which this very difficulty opens, should 
not have occurred to the disparagers of intellectual discovery, and 
made them feel, that what they were not able to explam could not be 
so well known to all mankind as to be absolutely incapable of additional 
iUustration. The savage, they will tell us, is conscious of what he feefc 
in loving his country, as well as the sage ; but does he know as wel, 
or can even the sage himself inform us with precision, what the variois 
elementary feelings have been, that have successively modified, or 
rather, that have constituted this local attachment? The peasant, 
indeed, may have the feeling of beauty, like the ardst who produces 
it, or the speculative inquirer, who analyses this very complex emo* 
tion. But the mere emotion, which beauty produces, is not the 
knowledge of the simpler feelings that have composed or modified it ; 
and though the pleasure and admiration were to continue exactly Ae 
same, the peasant would surely have learned somedung, if he could 
be made to understand, that beauty was more than the form and 
coknir which his eye perceived. What is thus true of beauty as dif- 
ferendy understood by the peasant and the philosopher, is true, ia 
like manner, of aU the other complex mental phenomena. It wotdd, 
indeed, be as reasonable to affirm, that, because we all move our 
limbs, we are all equally acquainted with the physbbgy of muscdtf 
motion ; or, to take a case still more exacdy approprmte, that we 
know all the sublimest truths of arithmetic and geometry, because we 
know all the numbers and figures of the mere relations of which these 
are the science, — as that we are all acquainted with the physiok>gy of 
the mind, and the number of elements wtiich enter into our various 
feelings, because we all perceive, and remember, and k>ve, and hate. 
It is, it will be allowed, chiefly, or perhaps, wholly, as it is analytkal, 
that the science of mind admits of discovery ; but, as a science of anai- 
yas, in which new relations are continually fek on reflection, it presents 
us with a field of discovery as rich, and, I may say, almost as inex- 
haustible in wonders, as that of the imiverse without. 

After these remarks on physical mquiry in general, and its particular 
3q)plication to our own science, we shall now proceed to observei and 
analyze, and arrange the mental phenomena, with clearer views, both 
of the materials on which we have to operate, and of the nature of the 
operations which we have to perform. We may conader the mmd as 
now lying open before us, presenting to us all its phenomena, but pre- 
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sendDg them in asienMages, which it is to be our labour to separate 
and arrange. 

Mind, then, is capable of existing in various states ; an enumeration 
of the leading classes of which, is all that constitutes our definition of 
it. It is that, we say, which perceives, remembers, compares, grieves, 
rejoices, loves, hates ; and though the terms, whatever they may be, 
that are used by us in any such enumeration, may be few, we must 
not forget that the terms sore mere inventions of our own for the pur- 
pose of dassifieadon, and diat each of them comprehends a variety of 
feelings, that are as truly different from each other, as the classes 
dlemsdh^s are (fiflferent. Perception is but a single word ; yet, when 
we consider the number of objects that may act upon our oi^ans of 
sense, and die number of ways in which dieir acdon may be combined, 
so as to produce one compound e£!ect, di&rent from that which the 
same objects would produce separately, or in other forms of combina- 
doo, bow many are the feelings which this angle word denotes ! — so 
dian^, indeed, that no arithmetical computation is sufficient to measure 
ihdr mfinity. 

Amid all this variety of feelings, with whatever rapidity the changes 
B^y succeed each other, and however opposite they may seem, we 
have stiB the most undoubting belief, that it is the same individual 
mind, which is thus afl^ted in various ways. The pleasure which is 
tek at one moment, has indeed litde apparent relation to the pain that 
was perhaps feb a few moments before ; and the knowledge of a subject, 
n^iich we possess after having reflected on it fully, has equaUy litde 
resemblance to our state of doubt when we began to inquire, or the total 
ignorance and indifference which preceded the first doubt that we felt. 
It is the same individual mind, however, which, in all these instances, 
k pleased and pained, is ignorant, dpubts, reflects, knows. There is 
acMnething *^ changed m all, and yet in all the same," which at once 
Cbnsdtutes die thoughts and emotions of the hour, and yet oudives 
diem^ — something, which, firom the temporary agitaticxis of passion, 
rises unaltered and everlasting, like the pjrramid, that lifts still the 
same point to heaven, amid the sands and whirlwinds of the desert. 

The consideraticm of the mind, as one substance, capable of existing 
m a varieQr of states, according as it is variously affected, and const!- 
toting, in these different states, all the complex phenomena of thought 
and feefing, necessarily involves die consideration of conadoumess und 
ntj^ertonal identity. 

T03L. I. 9 
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CHAPTER VU. 

OP COHSCIOUSlfESS. 

In the systems of philosophy, which have been most geoeraOy prev* 
alent, especially in this part of the Island, coosciousness has always 
been classed as one of the btellectual powers of the mind, differing 
from its other powers, as these mutually difier fixxn each other. It is 
accordingly ranked by Dr Reid, as separate and distinct, in his Cata- 
]ogae of the Intellectual Powers ; and he says of it, that " it b an 
operation of the understanding of its own kind, and cannot be kgicaDy 
defined. The objects of it are our present pains, our pleasures, our 
hopes, our fears, our desires, our doubts, our thoughts of every kind, — 
in a word, all the passions, and all the actions and operations of our 
own minds, while they are present.'^ And in various parts of his 
works, which it would be needless to quote, he alludes to its radical 
di^ence fnxn the other powers of the mind, as if it were a point on 
wUch there could be no question. To me, however, it appears that 
this attempt to double, as it were, our various feelings, by making them 
not to constitute our consciousness, but to be the objects of it, as of 
a distinct intellectual power, is not a faithful statement of the phe- 
nomena of the mind, but b founded, pardy on a confusion of thou^it, 
and still more on a confusion of language. Sensation is not the object 
of consciousness di^rent from itself^ but a particular sensation is the 
consciousness of a moment ; as a particular hqpe, or fear, or griei^ or 
resentment, or ample remembrance, may be the actual ooosciousQess 
of die next moment In short, if the mind of man, and all the changes 
which take place m it, fix>m the first feeling with which life com- 
menced, to the last with which it closes, could be made visible to any 
other thinking being, a certain series of feelings alone, that is to say, 
a certain number of successive states of the mind, would be distinguish- 
able in it, forming, indeed, a variety of sensations, and thoughts, and 
passions, as momentary states of the mind, but all of them existii^ 
individually, and successively to each other. To suppose the mind to 
exist in two different states, in the same moment, is a manifest absurd- 
iQr. To the whole series of states of the mind, then, whatever the 
individual momentary successive states may be, I give the name of oar 
consciousnessy — usbg that term, not to express any new state additiooal 
to the whole series, but merely to denote the wide variety of our 
feelings; in the same manner, as I use any other generic word, for 
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expres^g briefly the individual varieties comprehended under it. 
There are not sensations, thoughts, passions, and also consciousness^ 
any more than there is quadruped or animal^ as a separate being, to be 
added to the wolves, tigers, elephants, and other living creatures, which 
I inchide under those terms. 

The fallacy of conceiving consciousness to be something different 
from the feeling which is said to be its object, has arisen, in a great 
measure, from the use of the personal pronoun /, which the conviction of 
our identity, during the various feelings, or temporary consciousnesses 
of different moments, has led us^ employ, as significant of our perma- 
nent self, of that being, which is conscious, and variously conscious, 
and which continues, after these feelings have ceased, to be the subject 
of odier consciousness, as transient as the former. ' I am conscious of 
a certain feeling,' really means, however, no more than this, — ' I feel in 
a certain manner,' or, in other words, ' My mind exists in that slate 
which constitutes a certain feeling ; ' the mere existence of that feeling, 
and not any additional and distinguishable feeling that is to be termed 
consciousness J being all which is essential to the state of my mind, at the 
particular moment of sensation; for a pleasure or pain, of which we 
are not conscious, is a pleasure or pain, that, in reference to us at 
least, has no existence. But when we say, * I am conscious ' of a 
particular feeling, in the usual phraseology of our language, which has 
no mode of expressing, in a single word, the mere existence of a feel- 
ing, we are apt, from a prejudice of grammar, to separate the sentient 
/ and the feeling as so radically different, as to justify our classing 
the feeling, in the relation of an object to that sentient principle which 
we caD /. 

To estimate more accurately tlie effect, which this reference to self 
produces, let us imagine a human being to be bom with liis faculties 
perfect as in mature life, and let us suppose a sensation to arise for the 
first time in his mind. For the sake of greater simplicity, let us sup- 
pose the sensation to be of a kind as little complex as possible ; such, 
for example, as that which the fragrance of a rose excites. If, imme- 
diately after this first sensation, we imagine the sentient principle to be 
extinguished, what are we to call that feeling, which filled and consti- 
tuted the brief moment of life ? It was a simple sensation, and nothing 
mcMre ; and if only we say, that the sensation has existed, — ^vvhetlier 
we say, or do not say, that the mind is conscious of the sensation, — 
we shall convey precisely the same meaning ; the consciousness of the 
sensation being, in that case, only a tautological expression of the 
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sansatioQ itielf. There wiQ be, in this first mooieoUuy state, iM> 
aration of s^ and the Metuationy — no little propositkm £Mined in tbe 
mind, 'I feeV or ^ I am consciotis of a f eeliog ; ' but the ^^eb^ and the 
senHent /, will, for the moment, be the same. It is this sim^ feeling, 
and this alone, which is the whole consciousness of the first moment ; 
and no reference can be made of this to a #e^ which is mdependeot 
of the temporary consciousness; because the knowledge of self, m 
distinct from the particular feeling, inq>lies the remembrance of firmer 
feelings, — of feelings, which, tc^ether with the present, we ascfibe to 
one thinking principle, — recognising the prindpUy the le^ the eme^ as 
the samey amid all its transient diversities of oHiscbusness. 

Let us now, then, instead of supposing life, as in the former case, 
to be extinguished immediately after the first sensation, suppose anocher 
sensati(Mi to be excited, as, for instance, that which is produced by the 
sound of a flute. The mind either will be completely absorbed in tbis 
new sensation, without any subsequent remembrance, — in which case 
the consciousness of the sensation, as in the case of the fragrance that 
preceded it, will be only another more paraphrastic expression of the 
simple sensation,— or the remembrance of the former feeling w^U arise. 
If the remembrance of the former feeling arise, and the two difiSeroit 
feelings be considered by the mind at once, it will now, by tlial 
irresistible law of our nature which impresses us with the conviction 
of our identi^, conceive the two sensations, which it recognises as 
dififerent in themselves, to have yet belonged to the same being, — that 
bemg, to which, when it has the use of language, it gives the name itf 
self!, and in relation to which it speaks, as often as it uses die proooun 
/. The notion of self, as the lasting subject of successive transient 
feelings, being now, and not till now, acquired, through the remem- 
brance of former sensations or temporary diversities of consciousness, 
the mind will often again, when other new sensations may have arisen, 
go through a similar process, being not merely afi^ted with the par- 
ticular momentary sensation, but remembering other prior feelings, and 
identifying it with them, in the general designation of self. In tbeap 
circumstances the memory of the past will often mingle with and 
modify the present ; and now indeed, to form the verbal propositkm, *I 
am conscious of a particular sensation,' — since the very word JirapQes 
that this remembrance and identification has taken place, — may be 
allowed to express something more than the mere eiist^ice of the 
momentary sensatu>n ; for it expresses also that the mind, which now 
exists in tiiie state of this particular sensation, has lofme^ly existed in a 
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diftreot stale. Tb^ne 19 a remembnuice ot (anoat ibdiiigs, aad a 
belief that the present and the pa3t have been states of one substance* 
But this belief or io other words, this remeaibraiice of form^ feelinggp 
is 90 far from being essential to every thought or sensation, that innu* 
inerable Ieelag3 every moment arise, without any sudi identification 
with the past They are/e2r, however, for this is necessarily implied 
in their existence ; but they exist, as transient thoughts or sensatJons 
cdy, and the consciousness, which we have of them, in these circum- 
stances, is nothing nunre, than the thoughts or sensations themselves, 
which could not be thoughts or sensations if they were not ielt. 

In die greater number of our successions of momentary feelings, 
then, when no reference is made to former states of the mind, the con- 
sciousnesss is obviously nothing more than the ample momentary 
feeling itself as it begins and ceases ; and when there is a reference 
to former states of the mind, we discover on analysis only a remenoh 
branca, like all our other remembrances, and a feeling of common 
relation of the past and the present affection of the mind to one perma- 
nent subject. It is the belief of our continued idendty which involves 
this particular feeling of reladon of past and present feelings ; and con- 
fciousness, in this sense of the term, is only a word ei^ressive of that 
beUef. 

That the firagrance of a rose, the sound of a flute, and in general 
all the other objects of sense, might have excited precisely the same 
immeriiatft s^isatioos as at present. Doctor Reid admits, though the 
belief of our personal idendty had not been impressed upon us ; for he 
ascribes this belief to an instinctive principle only, and ackowledges, that 
there is nothing in our sensations themselves, bom which any such 
iniiea'ence could be drawn by reason. If, then, this instinctive belief of 
ideitfi^ had not been, as at present, a natural law of human thought, 
'n^-operating irresisdbly on the remembrance of our different feeling^, we 
^looid have had no notion of selfy of me^ the sentient and thinking 
heiag, who exists at the present mcnnent, and who existed before the 
piese«t moment $-*-and what, then, wouki have be^ the consciousness, 
accompanying, and di&rent fix)m, our sensatxMis, when they merely 
flaabad along the mind and vanished ? The most zealous defender of 
oonscKHisness, as a separate intellectual power, must surely admit, 
duit, in such circumstances, it would have been nothing more than 
s^nsatbn itself. It is the belief of our identiQr only, which gives us 
iae BQlkNa of seU^ as the suli^ect of various feeliogi, and it is the notion 
of self, ^ the luliject of various former feelings, vtbkh leads us to 
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regard the consciousness of the moment, as different from the sensation 
of the moment ; because it suggests to us those former feelings, which 
truly were different from it, or at least that subject nund, which un- 
questionably existed before the present sensation. 

There is, indeed, one other sense, in which we often talk of our con- 
sciousness oi a feeling, and a sense, in which it must be allowed that 
the consciousness is not precisely the same as the feeling itself. 11ns 
is, when we speak of a feeling, not actually existing, at present, but past 
— as when we say, that we are conscious of having seen, or heard, or 
done something. Such a use of the term, however, is pardonable only 
in the privileged looseness and inaccuracy of familiar conversation ; 
the consciousness, m this case, being precisely synonymous with re- 
membrance or memory, and not a power difl^rent from the remem- 
brance. The remembrance of the feeling, and the vivid feeling itself, 
indeed, are different. But the remembrance, and the consciousness <^ 
the remembrance, are the same, — as the consciousness of a sensation, 
and the sensation, are the same ; and to be conscious that we have 
seen or spoken to any one, is only to remember that we have seen or 
spoken to him. 

Much of this very confusion with respect to memory, however, 1 
have no doubt, has been always involved in the assertion of conscious- 
ness as a peculiar and distinct power of the mind. When we think of 
feelings long past, it is impossible for us not to be aware that our mind 
is then truly retrospective ; and memory seems to us sufficient to ac- 
count for the whole. But when the retrospect is of very recent feel- 
ings — of feelings, perhaps, that existed as distinct states of the mind, 
the very moment before our retrospect began, the short interval is for- 
gotten, and we think that the primary feeling, and our consideration 
of the feeling, are strictly simultaneous. We have a sensation ; — 
we look instantly back on that sensation, — such is consciousness, as 
distinguished from the feeling that is said to be its object. When 
it is any thing more than the sensation, thought, or emotion, of which 
we are said to be conscious, it is a brief and rapid retrospect. Its ob- 
ject is not a present feeUng, but a past feeling, ^s truly as when we look 
back, not on the moment immediately preceding, but on some distant 
event or emotion of our boyhood. 

After thus distinguishing all that is truly present in consciousness^ 
from common remembrance, I surely need not undertake, at any 
length, to distinguish it from that peculiar species of remembrance, 
which goes under the name of conscience ; though their similar etymd^ 
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ogy may have a fil%ht tendency to mislead. Comdenee is our moral 
memory ; — it is the memory oftht hearty if I may apply to it a phrase, 
which, in its original application, was much more happily employed by 
one of the deaf and dumb pupils of the Abbe Sicard, who, on being 
asked what he understood by the word gratitude^ wrote down immedi- 
ately, " Gratitude is the memory of the hearth 

The power of conscience does, indeed, what consciousness does not. 
It truly doubles all our feelings, when they have been such as virtue in* 
spired ; '^ Hoc est vivere bis, vita posse priore frui ; '' and it multiplies 
them in a much nK)re fearful proportion, when they have been of an op- 
posite kind, — arresting as it were every moment of guilt, which, of itself, \ 
would have passed away, as fugitive as our other moments, and sus- 
pending them forever before our eyes in fixed and terrifying reality. 
But thb species of memory, which we denominate conscience^ and, 
indeed, every species of memory, which must necessarily have for its 
object the past, is essentiaDy different from the consciousness which we 
have been considering, that, in its very definition, is limited to present 
feelings, and of which, if we really had such an intellectual power, our 
moral conscience would, in Dr Reid's sense of the term, be an object 
rather than a part. 

Consciousness, then, in its simplest acceptation, when it is under- 
stood as regarding the present only, is no distmct power of the mind, 
yc name of a distmct class of feelings, but is only a general term for 
ill our feeUngs, of whatever species these may be, sensations, thoughts, 
desires ; — in short, all those states or affections of mmd, in which the 
phenomena of mind consist ; and when it expresses more than this, it 
is only the remembrance of some former state of the mind, and a feel- 
ing of the relation of the past and the present as states of one sentient 
(substance. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

m MElffTU. IXKENTmr.— ^IDEIfTrrT IBRBCONCUiABLS WITH TKE WO 
nOHB 0|F MAOTlBIAMHIt.^-*^>lJFBlMEIf€a: BETWEEN PER80IVA& ASS 
KENTAL IDENTITT. ^DISXCT KTIDCNCE Of 1IE19TAI* IDEKTITr.— OB- 

imcnmms juwwbmsd. 

Section I. 

I now proceed to a most important inquiry, which arises necessari^ 
from the consideration of the successions of our momentary conscious- 
ness, and must be considered as involved in all our attempts to arrange 
(hem, — the mquiry into the Identity of the ACnd, as truly one aodjMf- 
manentj amid all the variety of its fugitive affections. 

In our examination of this very wonderful coincideifce of suttasom 
and (fiversity, I shaD ccmfine my remarks to the phenomena which vt 
purely mental, omitting the objections drawn from the daily waste and 
daily aliment of our corporeal part, the whole force of vibidi oljectioo 
may be admitted, without any scruple by those who contend for the 
identity only of the thinking [nrinciple ; since the individuality of this 
would be as little destroyed, though every particle of the body vtm 
oompletefy changed, as the individually of the body itself would be 
destroyed, by a change of the mere garments that invest it The 
manner in which the mind is united to a system of particles, which are 
in a perpetual state of flux, is, indeed, more than we can ever hope to 
be able to explain ; though it is really not more inexplicable, than its 
union to such a system of pardcles would be, though they were to coo- 
tinue forever unchanged. 

I may remark however, by the way, that though the constant stioe 
of flux of the corporeal particles fiimishes no argument against the 
identic of the principle which feels and thinks, if feeling and thought be 
states of a substance that' is essentially distinct from these changDOg 
particles, the unity and identity of this principle, amid all the corpusco- 
lar changes, — if it can truly be proved to be identical, — fimiish a voy 
strong argument in disproof of those systems which consider thoi^ 
and feeling as the result of material organization. 

The identity^ which we are to consider, is the identity oriy of 
die principle which feels and thinks, without regard to the chaageaU^ 
«state of the particles of the brain, or of the body m general. This om- 
ty and permanence of the principle which thinks, should ratb^ be caB- 
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ed menial identhy, than pemmal identity, though die latter phrase may 
now be ooasidered as almost fixed by the general use of philosophers. 
On no system can there be this absolute identity, unless as stricdy men* 
tal ; for, if we adopt the system of materialism, we must reject the ab* 
solute lasting identity of the thinking principle altogether ] and if we do 
not adopt that system, it is in the mind alone that we must conceive the 
identic to subsist. The person in the common and familiar meaning 
of the term, though involving the mind, is yet more than the mere mmd ; 
and, by those, at least, who are not conversant with the writings of 
philosophers on the subject, sameness of person would be understood as 
not mental onty* but as combining with the absolute identiQr of the 
mind, some sort of idendty of the body also; though it must be con- 
fessed, that, in its application to the body, the term identity is not used 
with the saoie strictness, as in its applicatbn to the mind ; the bodily 
identity beii^ not absolute, but admitting of considerable, and ultimate- 
ly, perhaps, even of total change, provided only the change be so grad- 
ual, as not to be inconsistent with apparent continuity of existence. 
Still, however, identity of perton, at least in the popular notion of it, is 
something more than identity of mind. 

The identic of the thinking principle has been strongly contested. 
Identity, it is urged, requires sameness of qualities. That of which 
die qoalides are different, cannot be the same ; and the only mode of 
discoverii^ whether a substance have the same or different qualities, is 
to observe, how it affects and is affected by other substances. It is 
recognised by us as the same, or, at least, as perfecdy similar, when, 
in two corresponding series of changes, the same substances affect it in 
the same manner, and it afi^ts, in the same manner, the same substan- 
ces; and when either the same substances do not affect it in the same 
manner, or it does not afl^t in the same manner the same substances, we 
have no hesitation in considering it as different. Thus, if a white sub* 
stance, resembling exacdy, in every external i^pearance, a lump of su- 
gar, do not melt when exposed to the action of boiling water, we do nof 
legard it as sugar, because the water does not act on it as we have 
muformly known it to act on that substance ; or if the same white 
hmip, m every other respect resembling sugar, affect our taste as bitter 
or acid rather than sweet, we immediately, in like manner, cease to 
consider it as sugar, because it does not act upon our nerves of taste in 
the same manner as sugar acts upon them. The complete similariQr, 
in other req>ects, is far from sufficient to make us alter our judgment ; 
a angle circumstance of manifest difference, in its mode either of act- 

▼OL. I. 10 
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tDg upon other substances, or of b^g acted upon by tbetn^ beiDg sof- 
ficient to destroy the effect of a thousand manifest resemblances. 

Let this test of identity, then, be applied to the mindy at diftreat 
periods, if the test be allowed to be a just one } and let it be seeo, 
whether, in the series of changes in whidi it acts or is acted upon, the 
phenomena precisely correspond in every case. If the same objects 
do not act upon it m the same manner, it must then be diflferent accord- 
ing to the very definition to which we are supposed to have assentei 

When we compare the listless inactivity of the infant, slumbemg, 
from the moment at which he takes his milky food, to the moment ^ 
which he awaked to require it again, with the resdess energies of tkA 
mighty being wtich he is to become, in his maturer years, pouring tnith 
after truth, in rapid and 4azzling profusion, upon the wtnrld, or grasping 
in his single ha^d the destroy of empires, how few are the circwnaan- 
ces of resemblance which we can trace, of aD that intelligence vdich b 
afterwards to be displayed ; how litde more is seen, than what serves lo 
give feeble motbn to Ae mere machinery of Hfe. What projAetic eye 
can venture to kx)k beyond the period of distinct utterance, and discern 
that variety of character by which even bojrhood is mailed, far less 
the intellectual and moral growth of the years that foBow — the genius, 
before whose quick glance the errors and prejudices, which aB the ages 
and nadons of mankmd have received as truths, are to disappear— 4fae 
poiitical wisdom, with which in his cahn and silent meditations, be is to 
affi)rd more security to hb country than could be given to it by a thous* 
and armies, and which, widi a single thought, is to spread protectioD 
and happiness to the most distant lands— or Aat ferocious ambidDii» 
with which in unfortunate cinhimstances of power, he is p^ap8 *^ 
burst the whole frame of civil society, and to stamp, through every age, 
the deep and dark impression of his existence, in the same manner as 
he leaves on the earth which he has desolated, the track of his sang«- 
nary footsteps. The craifle has its equality almost as Ae grave. 
Talents, imbecilities, virtues, vices, dumber in it together, undistinguisfc- 
ed ; and it is well that it is so, since, to those who are most interested 
in the preservation of a life that would be helpless but for their aid, it 
leaves those delightftil illudons which more than repay their anXietjr 
'and fatigue, and allows them to hope for a single being, every tlnng 
which it is possible for the race of man to become. If clearer presa- 
ges of the future mind were then discoverable, how large a pordon rf 
human happiness would be destroyed by this sin^ circumstaflcc. 
What pleasure could the mother feel, in her most delightfid of offices, 
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if she knew that she was oursiDg into strength, powers, which were U> 
be exerted for the misery of that great or narrow circloi in which they 
were destined to move, and which to her were to be a source, not of 
blessing, but of grief, and shame, and despair ! 

Is the miud, then, in infancy, and in mature life, precisely the samoi 
when, in the one case, so many prominent diversities of character force 
themselves upon the view, and, in the other case, so litde appears to 
distinguish the future ornament of mankind, from him who is afterward^ 

** To ett his glutton meal with greedy hMte, 

Nor know the hand which feeds him? ^ 

If we apply the test of identity, do we find that the same objects, in 
these different periods, act upon the mind in exacdy the same manner $ 
and are its own feelings, in the successive trains, intellectual and moral, 
of which they form a part, attended with consequents exactly the 
same? 

Every age, — ^if we may speak of many ages, in the few years of hu- 
man life, — seems to be marked with a distinct character. Each has its 
peculiar objects that excite lively affections ; and in each, exertion is 
excited by affections, which, in other periods, tenpinate without induc- 
ing active desire. The boy finds a world in less space than that which 
bounds bis visible horizon ; he wanders over his range of field, and ex- 
hausts ins strmgth in pursuit of objects, which, in the years that follow, 
are seen only to be neglected ; while, to him, the objects that are after- 
wards to absorb bis whole soul, are as indi&rent as the objects of his 
present passions are destined then to appear. 

In the progress of life, though we are often gratified with the im>s- 
pect of benevolence increasing as its objects increase, and of powers 
rising over the greatness of their past attainments, this gratification is 
not always ours. Not slight changes of character only appear, which 
require our attentive investigadon to trace them, but, in innumerable 
cases, complete and striking contrasts press, of themselves, upon view. 
{low many melancholy opportunities must every one have had of 
witnessing the progress of intellectual decay, and the coldness that 
steals upon the once benevolent heart ! We quit our country, perhaps 
it an early period of life, and, after an absence of many years, we 
return with all the remembrances of past pleasure, which grow 
more tender as we approach their objects. We eagerly seek liim, 
lo whose paternal voice we Imve been accustomed to listen, with the 
same reverence as if its predictkns had possessed oracular cer- 
tauajt — ^who first led us into knowledge, and whose image has been 
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constantly joined in our mind, with aU that veneration which does not 
forbid love. We find him sunk, perhaps, in the imbecSity of idiotisDi, 
unable to recognise us, — ignorant afike of die past and of the fbtore, 
and living only m the senability of animal gratification. We seek dit 
favourite companion of our childhood, whose gentleness of heart we 
have often witnessed when we have wept together over the same 
ballad, or in die thousand litde incidents that called forth our mutual 
compas^in, in those ]rears when compassion requires so little to cdlit 
forth. We find him hardened into man, meeting us scarcely with ibe 
cold hypocrisy of dissembled fiiendship, — in his general relatioos to 
the world, careless of the misery which he is not to feel, — and, if be 
ever think of the hapfmiess of others, seeking it as an instrument, not 
as an end. When we thus observe all that made us one, and gave m 
heroic interest even to our chUdish adventures, absorbed m the dd- 
ness of selfish enjoyment, do we truly recognise in him the same 
unaltered firiend, from whom we were accustomed to regret our s^ 
ration, and do we use only a metaphor of litde meaning, when we say 
of him, that he is become a difilerent person, and that his mind and 
character are changed f In what does the identity consist ? Tbe 
same objects no longer act upcm him in the same manner ; the same 
views of things are no longer followed by similar approbation or dis- 
approbation, grief, joy, admiration, di^ust ; and if we affirm that 9ib- 
stance to be, in the strictest sense of identity, the same, od which, m 
two corresponding series of phenomena, the same objects act difiereot- 
ly, while itself also acts di^rently on the same objects ; in short, in 
which the antecedents being the same, the consequents are diflfereot, 
and, the consequents being the same, the antecedents are different, 
what definition oS absolute diversi^ can we give, with which ^ 
affirmation of absolute identity may not be equally consistent f 1^ 
supposed test of identity, when applied to the mmd in these cases, 
completely faib. It neither a&cts, nor is aflfected, in the same nna- 
ner, in the same circumstances. It, therefore, if the test be a ju^ 
one, is not die same identical mind. 

Th^re is another argument that may be urged against the identic 
of the mmd, which has at least equal semblance of force, though it 
does not occur so readily as that already stated. 

The mere diversity of our feelings at difibrent moments, it may be 
said, is of itself incompatible with the strict and absolute unity wfai<i 
is supposed to bekxig to the tiimknig princi)de. IS joy and sonv^t 
such as every one has felt, be di&rent, that which is joyfol, and that 
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whieh 15 sorrowful, cannot be precisely tbe same. On the suppositioQ 
of oomfdete naity and permanence of the thinkmg prinoiple, nothing 
is added to it, nothing is taken away from it ; and, as it has no parts, 
no mternal change of elementary composition can take place in it. But 
that to which nothing is added, from which nothing is taken away, and 
wUch has no parts to vary their own relative positions and affinities, is 
so strictly the same, it may be said, that it would surdy be absurd to 
predicate of it any diversity whatever. Joy «id sorrow imply an 
iu]C|iiestioiiable diversity of some kind ; and if this diversity cannot be 
predicated of that substance which is precisely the same, without ad- 
dition, subtraction, or any internal change of compositicm whatever, 
that which is joyful, and that which sorrowful, cannot have absolute 
identity ; or if we affirm, that a diversity, so striking as to form an 
abeohHe contrast, is yet not inconsistent with complete and permanent 
uni^ and identity, we may, in like manner, affirm, that a substance 
which is hard, heavy, blue, transparent,— -which unites with acids, 
not with alkalies,-— and which is volatizaUe at a bw temperature, 
is precisely die same substance as that, which is soft, light, green, 
opaque, — ^which unites with alkaMes, not with acids, — and which is 
abscrfutdy infiisiUe and fixed in the highest temperature to which we 
can expose k. 



Section II. 

Since the exposkste of the fallacy, on which the foregoing objections 
are founded, would affi)rd only a sort of negative evidence of that 
great truth which they oppose, it will be of advantage, before entering 
on an examination of the objections themselves, to state the nature of 
th^poikioe evidence, which does not, indeed, lead us to the belief of 
the unity and permanence of our spiritual being, by that slow process 
which is denominated reasonmg, but constitutes to us, primarily and 
diieody, an impossiUlity oS disbelieving it. 

The belief of our identity is not the result of any series of proposi- 
tions, but arises immediately, in certain drcumstances, from a principle 
of thought, as essential to the very nature of the mind, as its powers of 
pwoepticxi or memory, or as the power of reasoning itself, on the 
osMotial validity of which, and consequendy on the intuitive belief of 
soHie first truth on which it is founded, every objectkxi to the force of 
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these very truths themselves must ultimately rest. To olject b to 
argue ; and to argue is to assert the validity of argumant, and, there* 
fore, of the primary evidence, from which the evidence of each 
succeedbg proposition of the argument flows. To olject to tfaa 
authority of such primary intuitive belief, would thus be to retaoi 
against reason, — to affirm and deny at the same moment^ — and a» 
own that the very arguments which we urge are unworthy of being 
received and credited* 

All belief, it is evident, must be either direct or indirect* b is 
direct, when a proposition, without regard to any former propcwitioa 
expressed or understood, is admitted as soon as it is exj^^saed m 
words, or as soon as it rises silently in the mind. Such are all ihe 
order of truths, which have been denominated, on this account, fird 
truths. The belief is indirect, when the force of the propositkxi, to 
which assent b given, is admitted only in consequaoce of the previoiis 
admission of some former proposition, with which it is felt to be ino- 
mately connected ; and the statement in words, or the internal devel* 
opement of these relative propositions, in the order in which their 
relation to the primary proposition b felt, b all that constitutes leaaoB- 
ing. The indirect belief which attends the result of reasoning, even 
in the proudest demonstration, b thus only another form of some fint 
truth, which was believed direcdy and independently of reasoning; 
and, without thb primary intuitive assent, the demonstration itsdf, in 
all its beautiful precision and reguIariQry would be as powerless aad 
futile as the most incoherent verbal wrangling. 

Without some prmciples of immediate belief, then, it b manifest, 
that we could have no belief whatever ; for we believe one propostaiDB, 
because we discover its relation to some other proposition, which n 
kself, perhaps, related, in like manner, to some other propositioa 
formerly admitted, but which, carried back as far as it may, tbrauf^ 
the longest series of ratiocination, must ultimately come to some prioift* 
ry proposition, which we admit from the evidence contained in itsell^ 
or, to speak more accurately, which we believe from the mere iia- 
possibility of dbbclieving it. All reasoning, then, the mo^ skeplieil^ 
as well as the most dogmatical, must proceed on some prtoc^iles, 
which are taken for granted, because the admission of these first pnar 
ciples b a necessary part of our intellectual constitution. 

So litde accustomed are we, however, to think of the primary, fanda;- 
mental evidence of every reasoning, while we give our whole tttentiitt 
to the consecutive proportions which derive from it their force, dwt 
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we learn, in this maimer, to consider troth and reasoning as necessarily 
connected, and to regard the assertion of truths that do not flow from 
reaaooing, as the assertion of something which it would be equally un- 
worthy of philosophy to assert or to admit ; though every assertion and 
every admissbn, which the profoundest reasoner can make, must, as 
we Imve seen, involve the direct or indirect statement of some truth of 
this kind. Nor is it wonderful that we should thus thbk more of the 
reasomng itself, than of the foundatkm of the reasonmg ; since the first 
trutfas, which give force to reasoning but require no reasoning to estab* 
lisb them^ must necessarily be of a kind which all admit, and which, 
therefore, as always believed by us and undisputed by others, have ex- 
cited no interest in dfeeussion, and have never seemed to add to our 
stock of knowledge, ike the results of reasoning, which have added to 
it truth after truth. Yet that they are thus uninteresdng to us, is the 
effisct otiy of their primary, and universal, and permanent force. 
Hiey are the oidy truths, in short, whidi every one admits ; and they 
seem to us unworthy of being maintained as truths, merely because 
they are the only truths which are so irresistible in evidence, as to pre- 
ckide the posstbflity of a demal. 

It is not as the primary evidence of all our processes of reasoning, 
however, that they are chiefly valuable. Every action of our lives is 
an exemplification of some one or other of these trudis, as practically 
fell by us. Why do we believe, that what we remember truly tock 
place, and timt the course of nature will be in future such as we have 
already observed it? Without the belief of these physical truths, we 
could not exist a day, and yet there is no reasoning from which they 
can be inferred. 

These principles of intuitive belief, so necessary for our very exist- 
eoee, and loo in^portant, dierefore, to be left to the casual discovery of 
reason, are, as it were, an internal, never-ceasing voice ftom the Creator 
aad Preserver of our bemg. The reascmings of men, admitted by 
some, and denied by others, have over us but a feeble power, which 
resembles die general fraihy of man himself. These internal revela-^ 
tioQs fix>m on high, however, are omnipotent like their Audior. It is 
impossible for iis to doubt them, because to dbbelieve them would be 
to deny what our very constitution was formed to admit. Even the 
adieist himself, therefi)re, if, indeed, there be one who truly rejects a 
CreatCNf and Rnler of the universe, is thus every moment in which he 
ftdaptshb conduct imf^cidy, and without reasoning, to these directions 
rftfae Wisdom that formed him, obeying, with most exact subservient' 
cy, that very Voice which he is. professing to question or to deride. 
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Though there is do hamaQ bemg who must not htve fek doiAls m 
some poiot or other, it is not every ooe who knows how to doubt To 
the perfection of a doubt, indeed, it is essential, that it shouM have a 
beginning, a middle, and in many cases, too, though not in aO, an ad. 
The middle is a very easy matter ; the great difficulty relates to the be- 
ginning and the end. We err equally, when the doubt ceaaes toosooD, 
and when it does not cease where it ou^t to cease. There is a skep- 
ticism as different from the true spirit of philosophy, as the most cei- 
tented ignorance, thai has never questioned a single prejudice ; a skep- 
ticism, which, instead of seeking to distinguish truth from fabsbood, 
professes to deny altogether the competency of our faculties as to ntk' 
ing such a distinction in any case, and to fidiich any pioposttion, dufe- 
fore, is as likely as its opposite. With this wild, half-reaaooing exftir- 
agance, which is ignorant whether it affirms or denies, aod v^chiioes 
not even know certainly that it has any uncertab^ at all^ it wooU be 
manifestly absurd to reason ; and we may even truly say of it, uotwitb- 
standing the high character of perfect doubting which it ad^ts, tint k 
does not know how to doubt, more than the all-credulous imbedbjf 
which it despises and derides ; because it does not know in what cff- 
cumstances doubt is legitimate, and in what circumstances it sbooU 
cease. But, at the same time, he also, it may be said, does not ksoff 
how to doubt, who is completely satisfied with the result of an inquiry 
which he is capable of prosecuting still further, — even though it were 
only by the addition of a single step to the thousand which he mj 
already have made. Truth is the last link of many kxig cbaios; tlK 
first links of all of which. Nature has placed in our hands. Wbeowe 
have fairly arrived at the last, and feel completely that there is no U 
beyond, it would be manifestly absm^ to suppose, that we cao stU 
proceed fiirther ; — ^but if we stop before we have arrived at the hiti 
maintaining, without stretching out our hand to make the exp&ixassAi 
that there cannot be yet another link after that which we hi^ve le^ 
ed, it matters not how far we may have advanced. Tnith is sdD be- 
yond us — to be grasped only by an arm more vigorous and persevetog* 

Much evil, it must be admitted, woidd arise in the Philosophy oi 
Mind, from a disposition to acquiesce too soon in instinctive principle 
of belief. But though these may be, and have been, multiplied un- 
necessarily, and beyond die trudi of nature, as may be seen ia ^ 
works of Dr. Reid and some other Scotch phik)sophers, it is not less 
certain, that of our mental nature such principles are truly a part. ^^ 
should, indeed, draw monsters, not men, if we were to represent tbeb»' 
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mm head and tnmk wMi a double proportkxi of arms and legs ; but 
we should iJso ffve an unfaidiful portraitare of the human figure, and 
Aould draw monsters, not men, if we were to present them with but 
ooe arm aad leg, or with no arm or leg at all. In like manner, to sup- 
pose die noflid endowed with more principles (tf mtuition than belong to 
it, would be to imagine a species of mental monster. But it would not 
less be a mental monster, if we were to attempt to strip it of the princi* 
pies which it truly possess^. 

If tba^e be, as it has been already shown that there must be, intui- 
thre truths ; aad, if we are not to reject, but only to weigh cautiously, 
the bdief which seems to us intuitive, it wUl be difficuh to find any, 
which has a better claim to this distinction, than the faiih which we 
hare in om* identity, as one continued senti^it and thinkmg being, or 
radier, to speak more accurately, as one permanent being capable of 
many variedes of sensadon and thought. There is to be found in it, 
emry cffcumstance which can be required to substantiate it as a law of 
intnitiFe belief. It is universal, irresistible, immediate. Indeed so tru- 
ly prior and paramount is it to mere reasoning, that the very notion of 
reasoning necessarily involves the belief of our identity as admitted. 
To reason, is to draw a conclusion firom some former proposition ; and 
bow can one truth be inferred fit>m another truth, unless the mind, 
whidi admits the one, be the mind, which admitted the other ? In its 
order, as much as in its importance, it may be truly considered as the 
first of those truths which do not depend on reasoning, and as itself ne- 
eessarify unpiied, perhaps m aD, certainly in the greater number, of our 
odiar intuitions. I believe, for example, without being able to infer it, 
or even to discover the greater probability of it, by any process of rea- 
soDmg, that die course of nature m future will resemble the past ; and, 
ance all mankind have the same irresisdble tendency, I have no scru- 
ple in refinring it to an original principle of our nature. In taking for 
granted this similarity, however, in the order of succession of two dis- 
tinct sets of phenomena, I must previously have believed, that /, the 
same soitient being, who expect a certain order ia the future phenom- 
em, of nature, have aheady observed a certain order in the past. 

Since, then the belief of our identity is intuitive and irresisdble, the 
only itt<|uiry whidi remains is as to the circumstances in which the be- 
lief arises* Identity is a relative term. It impUes of course, in every 
instance, a double observadon of some sort. The identity of our mind 
is its continuance as the subject of various feelings, or at least as that 
which is susceptible of various feelings. The belief of it, dierefore, 
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can arise only on the consideration of its successive phmiomena ; ari 
is mdeed involved in the mere consideration of these as succesave. 

The knowledge of our mind as a wbstance^ and the belief of oa* 
identity during successive feelings, may be considered as die same no- 
tion, expressed in difierent words. Oar identity is the unity and same- 
'ness of that which think* and feels, — itself substantially unchanged 
; anrid tlie endless variety of its thoughts and feeHngs,— capable of exisl- 
' ing separately in all these difierent states ; not ceasing therefore when 
they cease, but mdependent of their transient changes^ The knowl- 
edge of mind, then, as a substance, implying Ae belief of identity An^ 
ing changes of state, cannot be involved ki any one of these lepanie 
states ; and if our feelings merely succeeded each other, in the same 
manner as the moving bodies of a long processkxi are reflected from 
a mirror, without any vestige of them as past, or consequently, any 
remembrance of their successions, we should be as incapable of form- 
ing a notion of the sentient substance mtW, abstracted from the mo- 
mentary sensation, as the mirror itself; though we should indeed difier 
from the mirror, in having what mind only can have, the sensatkns 
themselves, thus rapidly existing and perishing* 

But if it be only on the consideration of some past feeling, that die 
belief of the permanent substance mind can arbe, it is to the [mDciple 
which recalls to us past feelings, that the belief is ultknately to be traced. 
^ We remember ; — and m that remembrance is involved the belief, the 
source of which we seek. It is not merely a past feeling dbat arises k) 
us, in what is commonly termed memory, but a feeling that is recog- 
nised by us as ours, in that past time of which we think, — a fednig» 
therefore, of that mind which now remembers what it before saw, per^ 
haps, or heard, or enjoyed, or sufiered. The process itself is suffi- 
ciently sim[rfe, however truly wonderful one of the feelmgs may be 
which forms the most important part of the process ; — for we are not 
to forget that the remembrance itself, the revealer of the past, is not a 
past, but a present feeling. It is the mind existing for the presrait floo- 
ment in a particular state, as much as any primary and immediate sen- 
sation is the mind existing in a particular state. That this state of re- 
membrance, itself a present feeling, should be representative to us of 
some former feeling, so as to impress us irresistibly with the belief of 
that former state of the mind, is indeed most wonderful ; but Aat k 
does impress us with this belief, is as undeniable as the belief itself is 
irresistible. 
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Our £edth in our identity, being only another form of the faith which 
"we put in memory, can be questioned only by those who deny all mem- 
ory, and with memory all reasoning of every kind, — ^who beUeve only 
the existence of the present moment, and who with respect to every 
thing else, are as incapable of opposing or questioning as th^ are of 
believing. If our memory be unworthy of the faith which we intuitive- 
ly give to it, all that is founded <mi memory, and dierefore demonstra- 
tion itself, must equally deceive us. We cannot admit the most rigid 
demonsoration, or expect it to be admitted, without having already ad- 
mitted, intuitivety, diat identity, which in words only we profess to 
questicm, and to iiuestion which, even in words, is to assert tlie reali^ 
of that which we deny. 

. The belief of the identity of self, then, as the one permanent subject 
of the transient feelings remembered by us, arises irom a law of thought, 
which is essential to the very constitution of tlie mind* It has accor- 
dingly all the qualities, which can be cequiied by the <nost rigid scru^ 
tinizer of our principles of intuitive assent. It is miiversal, and immedi- 
ate, and irresistible. 

This consideradon is of itself decisive of the question of identity ; 
since, if it be manifest, that there is an universal, immediate, and irresisti- 
ble impression of our identity, — an impression, which cannot be traced 
to any law of dK)ught more simple, — ^its truth is established by a spe- 
cies of evidence, which must be allowed to be valid, before the very 
objections can be put, in which it is professedly denied^— every objec- 
UoQ, however skeptical, involving, as we have seen, and necessarily in- 
irolving, the assertion of some such intuitive proposition, from which 
^ne its authority, if it have any authority, is derived. 

But though the belief of the IdentiQr of the substance which thinks, is 
thus established on the firmest of all grounds, the very ground, as we 
have seen, on which demonstration itself is founded, — even t)iough no 
particular fallacy could be traced in the objections brought against it, — 
it is still an interesting inquiry, m what the fallacy of the objections con- 



Tlie olg^ctions brought against the identity of the mind, from a sup- 
posed incompatibility of its diversities of state with sameness of sub- 
stance, appear to depend on the assumption of a test of identity, trans- 
ferred, without sufficient reason, from the obvious appearances of mat- 
ter to mind, and which, if matter be accurately considered, is equally 
false, too, as applied to it. 
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Diversity of any kind, it is said, is inconsistent with absolute ideD%y 
in any case, and in the mind, wtiich is by supposition inffirisible, noAing 
can be added to it or taken away, and no internal change can taioB 
place in the relative positions and affinities of parts which it has not 
Joy and sorrow are different in tteraselves ; that \^ch b joyH 
therefore, and that which is sorrowfiil, cannot be precisdy the same, 
or diversity of any kifid might be consistent with abaobte iden%. 
That the joyful and sorrowful mind are precisely the same, is not as- 
serted, if the sameness be meant to imply sameness of state ; ibr itis 
admitted, that the state of the mind is different in joy and sorrow ; and 
the only question is, whether this difference, to which we ^e the name 
of difference of state, be incompatible with complete and absoli^ same* 
ness of substance. 

The true key to the sophistry is, that it assumes a false test of iden%, 
borrowed, mdeed, from the obvious appearances of the material worid, 
but from these obvious appearances only. Because diveraty of any tdnd 
seems, in these familiar cases, to be inconsistent with absolute ideotiiy, 
we draw hastily the universal conclusion, that it is inconsistent with ab- 
solute identity, in any case. Paradoxical as the assertion may appear, 
however, we may safely assert, that, not in mind only, but, as we sbaB 
find, in matter also, some sort of diversity is so far from being incon- 
sistent with absolute identity, that there is scarcely a sin^e moment, H 
indeed, there be a single moment, in which every atom in the univwse 
is not constantly changing the tendencies that form its physical charac- 
ter, without the slightest aheration of its own absolute identity ; so tta 
the variety of states or tendencies of the same identical mind, in joy and 
sorrow, ignorance and knowledge, instead of being opposed by tbe 
general analogy of nature, is in exact harmony with that general anal- 
ogy. It is from our view of matter, unquestionably, as implying, in all 
its visible changes of state, some bss of identity, some addition or »4- 
traction of particles, or change of their form of comUnation, diat 4e 
objection, with respect to the identity of the mind, during its momei^ 
or lasting changes of state, is derived ; and yet we shall find, that it is 
only when we consider even matter itself superficially and slighdy, that 
we ascribe the changes which take place in it, to circumstances that 
affect its identity. 
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Section DI. 

In experimental phflosophy, and in the obvious natural phenomena 
of the material world, whenever a body changes its state, some addi- 
tion or separation has previously taken place. Tlius, water J^ecomes 
steam by the addition, and it becomes ice by the loss, of a portion of 
that matter of heat which is termed by chemists caloric ; which loss 
and addition are, of course, inconsistent with the notion of absolute 
numerical identity of the corpuscles, in the three states of water as a 
soBd, a Equid, and a gaseous vapour. Perception^ by which the mind 
is metaphorically said to acquire knowledge, and forgetfulness, by 
which it is metaphorically said to lose knowledge, have, it must be con- 
fessed, a very striking analogy to these processes of corpuscular loss and 
gain ; and, since absolute identity seems to be inconsistent with a 
change of state in the one set of phenomena, with which we are con- 
stantly familiar, we find difficulty in persuading ourselves, that it is not 
inconsistent with a change of state in the other set also. It is because 
some substantial loss or gain does truly take place in the changing phe- 
nomena of the bodies immediately around us, to which we are accus- 
tomed to pay our principal attention, that we learn to regard a change 
of state in matter as significant of loss of identity, and to feel, therefore, 
some hesitation in admitting the mental changes of state to be consis- 
t&ai with absolute sameness of substance. Had our observation of the 
material phenomena been diflferent, there would have been a corres- 
ponding difiference in our view of the changes of the phenomena of the 
of the mind. 

If for example, instead of previouly gaining or losing caloric, — as in 
the constitntioD of things of which we have our present experience, — 
the particles of die water had suddenly assumed the state of vapour on 
the sounding of a trumpet at a distance, and the state of ice immediately 
on the rising of the sun, — in short, if the different changes of state in 
bocBes, by which their physical character for the time seems, in many 
cases, to be whoDy altered, had occurred without any apparent loss or 
gam of substance, we should then no fonger have found the same diffi- 
cuhy in admitting the changes of state in mind as consistent vnih its iden- 
tity ; and the sentient substance, which previously existed m a different 
state, might then, on the sounding of a trumpet, have been conceived by 
08 to begin to exist in the state which constitutes that particular sensa- 
tion of bearing, or, on the rising of the sun, to exist in that different state 
wUcb constitutes the sun's change of colour, as readily as the material 
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substance, previously existing in the form of water, to begin at the same 
moment, without any essential or numerical change, and conseqaently 
with perfect identity, to exist in the new state of steam, or in the stale 
of a crystalline mass, as solid as the rock horn which it hangs as a& 
icicle, or that glitters with its gemmy covering. 

But the system of nature, even according to our present experieooe 
of it, furnishes sufficient proof of changes as wonderful in the state of 
bodies produced obviously at a distance, and, therefore, without any 
loss or addition which can afiect their identity. For sufficient evidence 
of this, I need appeal only to the agency of the celestial grmvitadoo ; 
that gigantic energy of nature which fills the universe, like the immedi- 
ate presence of the Deity himself, — to which, in the inmiensi^ of its 
influence, the distances, not fi'om planets to planets merely, but from 
suns to suns, are like tliose invisible spaces between the elements d 
the bodies around us, that seem actual contact to our eyes, — and io 
comparison with which, the powers, that play their feeble part in the 
physical changes on the surface of our eartli, are as inconsiderable as 
the atoms, on which they exercise their litde dominion, are to the mas* 
sy orbs which it wields and directs aMwitl. 

The action of these great planetary bodies on each other, — it sure- 
ly cannot be denied, — leaves them separate identities, precisely as be- 
fore ; and it is a species of agency, so essential to the magnificent boff- 
inony of the ^ytem, that wc cannot conceive it to liave been intern^ 
ed, for a single moment, since the universe itself was formed. An 
taction, therefore, has been constantly taking place on all the bodies io 
the universe, — ^and consequendy a difference of some sort produced, — 
which yet leaves their identities unaffected. But, though the identity 
of the substance of the separate orbs is not affected by their mutual 
attractions, the state, or temporary physical character, of these oiiis, — 
4X)nsidered individually as one great whole, — ^must be zSected^ — or it 
would be absurd to speak of their mutual agency at all ; for action im- 
plies die sequence of a change of some sort, and there can be no acdoo, 
therefore, where the substances continue precisely the same, and thek 
state also precisely the same, as before the action. Accordkigly, we 
find, on our own globe, that great changes of state, such as form die 
most striking of its regular visible phenomena, are produced by diis 
distant operation. The waters of our ocean, for example, rise and 
fall, — and therefore, must have altered states, or physical tendeQcies, 
in consequence of which they rise and fall, as there is no eorresponding 
addition or subtraction of matter, — at regular intervals, — which it b b 
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oor power to predict with infellSde accuracy, — not because we can 
divine any loss of identity in the fluid mass, — any internal change m its 
el^nentary composition, or the nature and varieties of the wmds, which 
are to sweep along its surface,-— -but because we know well, at what 
hours, and in what relative situation, a certam great body, at the di&- 
ance of some hundreds of thousands of miles, is to be passing along 
the heavens. 

If, then, the mere posidon of a distant heavenly body can cause the 
particles of our ocean to arrange themselves in a difierent configura- 
tion, from that m which diey would otherwise have existed, and, 
th^efore, must have produced in the particles that change of state, 
which forces them, as it were, into this altered form, — without addition 
to them of any thing, or subtracUon of any thing, — ^in short, leaving 'm 
than the same absolute numerical or corpuscular identiQr as before,—* 
there surely can be no greater difficulty, in supposing, as in the case 
before imagined, that a certain position of the sun might have immedi- 
atefy^ caused particles of a distant liquid to arrange themselves in 
the particular configuration, that constitutes the solid ice, — which, 
though perhaps a more striking change of state, would not have been 
more truly a change of state, than that, which it now unquestionably 
produces, in modifying the rise or fall of our udes. And, if a distant 
body can produce in matter a change of state, without affecting its 
ideaitiQr, by any addition or subtraction, we may surely admit, that 
the presence of an external body, as in percepdon, may, in mind also, 
produce a change of stale, without affectii^ its identity ; unless indeed, 
(which is not impossible, because nothmg is impossible to human foUy,) 
we ^uld be inclined to reverse our prejudices, and maintain, that 
matter may be easily conceived to change the affinities or tendencies 
that form its physical character, in the particular circumstances observ* 
ed, without any addition or subtraction of substance, but that some 
positive addidon or subtraction of substance is, notwithstandmg, essen- 
tial to the simple changes or affections of the mind. 

If the moon were suddenly annihilated, our earth would still be the 
same identical planet, without the loss or gain of a single parUcle 
of substance. But the state of this planet, as a whole, and of every 
atom of this planet, would be instandy altered, in many most important 
req)ects, — so completely altered, indeed, that not an atom of the mass 
woukl tend to die other atoms of the mass, in the same manner as be^ 
fore. In like manner, if the light, — ^which now, operating on one of 
my (ttgans of sense, causes my mind to exist m die state that consti- 
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tutes the sensatioQ of a particular cokmr,— ^vrere suddenly to Tanisli, 
die state of my miDd would be mstantly changed, though my mnd 
itself, considered as a substance, would still continue unaltered, bi 
both cases,— the qnritual, and the material, — and in both cases, aUce, 
—-absolute identky, in the strictest sense of the term, is consKsteot widi 
innumerable liiversities. 

In tlie case of (^rations at a distance, it is impossible for lis, not to 
perceive, that, even in matter, a change of stato is not inconsisteoi 
with complete permanenoe of absolute corpuscular identity ; wfaSe, in 
the compositions or decompositions that occur qiontaneously, or by a- 
tificial experiment, in the physical changes on the surface of our earth, 
the additions or subtractions of matter, that af^pear to us to consdmie 
jdiese phenomena, truly destroy the corpuscular idooti^ of the substan- 
ces, m which the change takes place ; and the changed stale is thus 
c(»sidered by us as implying a po»tive, substantial diange. But wfaeo 
we examine even these [dienomena a litde more deeply, we diall &m1, 
that, — ^like the great operations of gravitation on the masses of the oii- 
verse, — the change, in these also, is not a poadve cfauige of suhstatire, 
but b simply a change of state in a congeries of independent substsa- 
ces, which we term one substance, merely because the qubces, thaft are 
really between them, are imperceptible to our very imperfect organs; 
the addition or subtraction of matter being not that ^irfiich consthufees 
new states or tendencies of the particles vdiich continue present, but 
merely that which gives occa^on to those changes of state or tenden- 
cy;— as the positions of the heavenly bodies do not constitiite the 
phenomena of our tides, but merely give occasicm to that di&reaee of 
state in the particles of the ocean, in consequence of which they aggMwy* 
of themselves a difierent configmration. Man is placed, as it has beeo 
truly said, on a point betwe^i two infidties,^ — the infinitefy' great, and 
die infinitely little. It may be an extravagant speculation, but it is 
not absolutely absurd, to suppose, that in the unbounded system of oft- 
ture there may be beings, to whose vision the whdb planetary att^Klants 
of each separate sun, wMch to us a{^>ear to revdve at distances so im- 
mense, may yet seem but one smaQ cohesive mass ; m the same man- 
ner, as to those animalcula, whose existaice and successive generatioQS 
had been altogether unknown to man, till the microscope created them, 
as it were, to his feeble sight, — and which, pertiaps are nn^ty animate 
compared with races of beings still more minute, that are constant^ 
living in our very presence, and yet destmed never to be known to us, 
— ^those bodies, which to us seem one cohesive mass, may vpfeat i 
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arated by distances, relatively as great, as to us are those of the planets. 
That li^t, itself a iodjr, should pass freely through a mass of sdid 
crystal, is regarded by us as a sort of physical wonder ; and yet it is for 
from impossible, that, between the atoms which compose this apparent- 
ly sc^d mass, whole nations of living beings may be dwelling, and exer- 
cising their mutual works of peace or hostility ; white perhaps, if philos- 
ospfay can be exercised in brains of such infinitesimal dimensions in 
the same manner as in our coarser organs, the nature of the atoms, or 
distant worlds around them, may be dividing with endless absurdities 
the Ptolenojes and Aristotles of the little republics. 

Whatever may be thought of speculations of this kind, however, with 
respect to the relative distance of the atoms of bodies, it is not the less 
certain, that these atoms are separate substances, independent of the 
other ^milar or dififerent substances that apparently adhere to them in 
continuity, — that they are, m truth, the only material substances which 
really exist, since the bodies which we term masses are only those very 
atoms imder another name, — that they remain, and cannot but remain, 
idaitical, araid all the changes of chemical composition or decomposition, 
—and that the change which they sufier, therefore, however strikingly 
th^ physical character may be altered for the time, is a change not of 
substance, but of state only. In the case of the formation of ice, for ex- 
ample, the elementary atoms themselves, which are all that truly exist in 
nature, are not, and cannot be, changed ; but particles, which were for- 
merly easily separable from adjacent particles, now resist this separation 
hj a considerable force. There is a change in their state, therefore, since 
ihey now exist with a different degree of tendency toward each other, 
— a change, to i^ch the separation of a quantity of caloric may, indeed, 
have given occasion, but which is to be distinguished from that momen- 
tary separation itself, since the solidity, which is only another name for 
Ae corpuscular resistance, continues after the separation is complete, and 
would contmue forever, unless a diange of temperature were again to re- 
store that former state or tendency of the particles, in which they were 
easily separable. To him who has learned to consider bodies as, what 
they truly are, a multitude of separate and independent corpuscles, there 
is no change of -identity, and cannot be any change of identity, in aU the 
l^ienomena or changes of the universe, llie atoms, which akme existed, 
continue as before ; and all which constitutes the phenomenon, or vari- 
eties of successive jrfienomena, is a change of their place or tendency. 

This corpuscular view of the material imiverse, — ^which, of course, 
admits an infiule variety of applications, corresponding with the infinite 
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variety of its (^enomeDa, — has many most striking analo^es m 4at 
moral universe, with the phenomena of which we are chiefly concern- 
ed. 

To this corpuscular view, however, though it is unquestionably the 
sort of view to which, in our ultimate physical inquiries into the phe- 
nomena of matter, we must come, some may, perhaps, not be sufficieit- 
ly accustomed, to enter fully into the reasoning on the subject. It wi9 
probably be less difficult for such, if we take rather, as an illustratioD, 
the simpler case of impulse ; in which the bodies afiecting each other 
are not, as in chemistry, undistinguishable corpuscles, but masses, deiu^ 
ly defined, and easily perceptible. T 

When a biUiard ball, on being struck, approaches another which is 
at rest, it doon arrives at the point of seeming, but not actual contact, at 
wliich their mutual attraction ceases, and the force which it has acquir- 
ed still carrymg it on, it passes this (bounding point, and arrives at a 
point, at which repulsion has already begun. Accordingly the body, for- 
merly at rest, now flies off, on a principle precisely similar (though the 
mere direction be opposite) to that by which the same ball, if dropped 
from a hand that supported it, would, without the actual impulse of any 
body, have quitted its state of rest, as in the present case, and have 
gravitated, or, which is the same thing, have moved of itself toward the 
earth. 

Before the first ball A, arrived so very near to the second ball B, 
as to have come within the sphere of their mutual repulsion, this second 
ball was at rest, that is to say, it had no tendency to move in any di- 
rection. This state of rest, however, is only one of the many states, in 
which a body may exist ; and if, which must surely be allowed, a body 
having a tendency to continued motion, be in a different state troxn one 
which has no such tendency, this change of state, implying, it must be 
remarked, not even the slightest loss of identity, has been produced Ib 
the body B> by the mere vicinity of the body A. For the sake of il- 
lustration, let us now suppose this body A to be hot or luminous. ^ 
will still, as before, produce the new state of tendency to motion in B, 
when it arrives within the limits of their sphere of repulsion. Is it less 
conceivable, then, that the mere presence of this hot or Imninous body 
should produce the new sensation of warmth, or of cotour, which are 
different states of the sentient mind, without affecting in the slightest de- 
gree the identity of the mind itself, than that it should produce, without 
any loss of absolute identity, in the body B, an inmiediate tend^jcy, 
m that body, to move alcNog with a certain vekx^ity, a state as diSkteoi 
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from that'in which it remains at rest, as the sensation of warmth, which 
is ooe state of the mind, is different from the sensation of colour, which 
is another state of the mind ? Nor does the parallel end here ; for, 
ance a body at rest, acquiring a tendency to begin motion in one par- 
ticular direction, as, for example, to move north, must be in a different 
state from that in which it would have been, if it had acquired an in- 
stant tendency to move east, or in any other direction ; and, the direc- 
tion once begun being the same, since a body having a tendency to 
move with one velocity must, at every moment of its progress, be in 
a different state fit)m that in which it has a tendency to move with a 
di&rent velocity, it is evident, that the mere presence of a body 
may produce in a second body, according to the difference of their 
portions and relative magnitudes, a variety of states, that, when all the 
varieties of direction, and all the varieties of velocity are estimated to- 
gether, may be considered as infinite,— equal at least in number to the 
different states of which the mind is susceptible, in its almost infinite 
variety of feelings ; and all this without any essential change that can 
a^t the identity of the quiescent or moving body, or any essential 
change that can affect the identity of the mind. 

After the very full examination of the general objection to the iden- 
tity of the mind drawn from the contrast of momentary feelings — an 
objection founded on the supposed incompatibility of diversity of any 
kind with strict and absolute identity — ^it is unnecessary to dwell at any 
length on the other objection, drawn from changes of general charac- 
ter, in the same individual, at different periods of life, or in different 
circumstances of fortune ; since precisely the same arguments, from 
the general analogy of nature, which disprove the supposed incompati- 
bility in the one case, disprove it also in the other. Even matter itself, 
we have seen, may, without the slightest alteration of its identity, exist 
m an almost infinite variety of states ; having, in some of these states, 
qualities precisely the reverse of those which it exhibited in other 
states, attracting what it repelled, repelling what it attracted ; — and it 
surely is not more wonderful, that the same identical mind, also, should, 
in relation to the same objects, in different circumstances, be suscepti- 
ble of an almost infinite variety of affections, — approving, disapproving, 
choosing, repenting. 

When we observe, in a mind, which we have long known and valued, 
any marks of altered character, — ^when, for example, m one, who, by the 
favour, or rather by the cruelty of Fortune has been raised, from a sit- 
uatkm comparatively humble, to sudden distinctbns of power and opu- 
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Icnce, we see the neglect of all those virtues, the wider 0(^M>rtumQr of 
exercising which seemed to him formerly the chief, or even the on^ 
advantage tiiat rendered such distinctions desirable, — the same irivdous 
vanity, which before appeared to him ridiculous in others, and the same 
contemptuous insolence of pride, which before appeared to him ceo- 
temptible, — a craving and impatient desire of greater wealth, merely be- 
cause he has no longer any use to make of it, unless, indeed that it has 
become more necessary to his avarice, than it ever was before to his 
want, — and a gay and scornful indifference to miseries, that are sdl 
sometimes able to force themselves upon his view, the relief of which, 
that once seemed to liim so glorious a privilege, would now not require 
of him even the scanty merit of sacrificing a single superfluity ; — ^when 
we perceive this contrast, and almost say within ourselves, Is this the 
same being ? we should remember, that the influence of fortune is oat 
confined to the mere trappings, which it gives or takes away, — that it op- 
erates witliin as much as without, — and that, accordingly, in the case 
now imagined by us, the new external circumstances have been gradu- 
ally modifying tlie mind, in the same manner, as new external circum- 
stances of a dififerent kbd modify the bodies, which happen to be 
placed in tliem, — not affecting their identity, but altering their stale; 
and that, if we could distinguish, as accurately, the series of changes 
which take place in mind, as we can distmguish those which take place 
in matter, we should not be more astonished, that, in circumstances of 
rare and unhappy occurrence, a disposition once apparently generous is 
generous no more, than we are to observe a body, attracted to another 
body, at one distance, and afterwards repelled from it, in consequence 
merely of a change of their mutual position, — ^a change so very sli^ 
as to be altogether undistinguishable by our senses. 

Thus we have seen, that the belief of our mental identity arises, not 
from any inference of reasoning, but from a principle of intuitive assent, 
operating universally, immediately, irresistibly, and therefore justly to 
be regarded, as essential to our constitution, — a principle exacdy of the 
same kind, as those, to which reasoning itself must ultimately be traced, 
and from which alone its consecutive series of propositions can derive any 
authority. In addition to this positive evidence of our identity, we have 
seen, that the strongest objections which we could imagine to be urged 
against it, are, as might have been expected, sophistical, in the false test 
of identity which they assume, — that the contrasts of noomentary feeling, 
and even the more permanent alteratbns of general character, ia the 
same individual, afford no valid argument against it; since, not innui^^ 
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only, but io matter also (from a superficial and partial view of the 
phenomena of wbicb the siq^po^ed objections are derived), the most 
complete identiqrof Bid>stoQee, without addition of any thing, or subtrac* 
tion of any dung, is compi^Ue with an infinite diversity of states. 

In these remarks, on the nature of our varied consciousness, and on 
the unity and identity of the mind in all its varieties, — ^we have consid- 
ered the mental phenomena in their general aspect. We have now to 
consider them as arranged in kindred classes,— or rather to attempt 
the difficult task of the classification itself. 
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OP THE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF THE MIND, 



CHAPTER I. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE PHENOfilENA OF MIND.— OF THE LESS DEFI- 
NITE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS. 

Section I. 

After considering the Phenomena of the Mind in general^ we are 
now to proceed the consider them in the separate dosses in which 
they may be arranged. The phenomena themselves, indeed, are 
ahnost infinite, and it might seem, on first reflection, a very hopeless 
task, to attempt to reduce under a few heads the innumerable feel- 
ings, which (tiversify almost every moment of our life. But to tfaosei 
who are acquainted with the wonders which classification has perferm- 
ed in the other sciences, the task, difficult as it is, will still seem not 
absolutely hopeless ; though in one respect its difficulty will be more 
highly estimated by them, than by others ; — since they only, who know 
the advantage of the fixed and definite nature of the objects of classifi- 
cation in other sciences, can feel how much greater the obstacles must 
be, to any accurate arrangement, in a science, of which the objects 
are indefinite and complex, incapable ot being fixed for a moment m 
the same state, and destroyed by the very eflbrt to grasp them. 

The classes which we form, in the mental as well as in the material 
universe, depend on certain relations which we discover in the 
phenomena; and the relations according to which objects may be 
arranged, are of course various, as they are considered by di&rent 
individuals in diflerent points of view. Some of these relations present 
themselves immediately, as if to our very glance ; others are discover- 
able only after attentive reflection ; — and though the former, mefely 
as presenting themselves more readily, may seem, on that account, 
better suited for the general purpose of arrangement, it is not the less 
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tnie that the classification, which approaches nearest to perfectioD, is 
far from being always that idiich is founded on relaticms, that seem at 
first sight the most obvious. The rudest wanderer in the fields may 
imagine, that the profusion of blossoms around him, — in the greater 
number of which he is able, himself, to discover many striking resem- 
blances, — may be reduced into some order of arrangement. But he 
would be little aware, that die principle according to which they are 
now universally classed, has relation, not to the parts which appev to 
him to constitute the whole fiower, but to some small part of the blos- 
som, which he does not perceive at the distance at which he passes ii, 
and which scarcely attracts his eye when he plucks it from the sten. 
To our mental classifications the remark is equaUy applicable, b 
these too, the most obvious distinctions are not always those which 
answer best the purposes of systematic arrangement. The phenome- 
na of the mind, are only the mind itself exbting in certain states ; aid, 
as many of these states are in their nature agreeable, and others dis- 
agreeable, this difference, which is to the sentient beii^ himself the 
most important of all differences, may be supposed to sSord the n»rt 
obvious principle of classification. What is pleasant, what is paintil 
are perhaps the first classes, which the infant has formed long heixt 
be is capable of disdnguishing them by a name ; and the very imbecil- 
ity of idiotism itself, to which nothing is true or false, or right or 
wrong,— -and to which there is no fiiture, beyond the succeediDC 
moment, — ^is yet capable of making this primary distinction, and of 
regulating, according to it, its momentary desires The distiftiitioD, 
which we should be indmed to make, of our mental pbenomenav ^ 
CQirding to this obvious principle, would be into those which are pie0^ 
ing, those which are painfiil, and those which are neither painful nor 
pleasing. But, however obvious this first distinction may seem, as a 
principle of arrangement, the circumstances, on which the differeoees 
depend, are so very indefinite, that the distmction, — though it may ^ 
useful to have it in view, in its most striking and permanent cases," 
cannot be adopted, as the basis of any regular system. To take ibe 
mere pleasures and pains of sense^ for example, — to what inteffigWc 
division could we reduce these, which are not merely fiigitive in d*®* 
selves, but vary, fi-om pain to pleasure, and fix)m pleasure to pain, ^ 
a change of their external objects, so slight often, as to be scarceif 
appreciable, and, in many cases, even when the external objects bi^^ 
continued exactly the same ? How small, and how variable a hom' 
ary separates the warmth which is (leasing firom the heat wUd) p>i^' 
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A eertaia qointiQr o( fight b gratefbl to the eye. Increase it ; — in 
becomes, not incfifibrent, — diougb that wouM be a less change, — ^but 
absohitely pain&ii ; and, if ibe eye be inflamed, even the small quantity 
cS light, — which was agreeable before, and which seemed, therefore, 
lo admit of being very safely classed amcmg the sources of pleasure,-^ 
is now converted into a source of agony. Snnce it is imposable, 
tfaereibre, to fix the limits of pain and pleasure, and every affection ot 
state of mind, agreeable, disagreeable, or indifierent, may, by a very 
trifling change of circumstance, be converted into an opposite state, it 
is evideat, that any division, founded on this vague and transient dis- 
liDGtion, must perplex and mislead us, in our attempts to S3rstematise 
ibe almost infinite diversities of thought and feeling, rather than give 
OS any aid in the arrangement 

The great leadii^ division of die mental phenomau which has met 
with BKMt general adoplioD by philosophers, is into those wbicb belong 
Id the wUb rttan d if ^j and those which belong to the mff ; — a division 
whicb is very raiciait, but, thou^ sanctiooed by the ap[Mrobation of 
jnaoy ages, very illogk^al ; since the wiU, which, in thn division, is 
nominally opposed to die intellect, is so &r firom being opposed to it 
IB reali^, diat, even by the asserters of its diversity, it is considered as 
cxerdoDg, ra the kneliectoal department, an empire almost as wide, 
asm the department aflotted to itself. We reason, and plan, and 
iiveBt, at least as vqlunUirily^ as we esteem, or hate, or hape^ or fear, 
fibw many emodoDs are there, too, which cannot, wkhout absobtA 
tertuie, be forced into ^^er diviflioa ! To take onfy a few inatances, 
4Mit of many, — to wbst class are we to reduce grief, joy, admirati(Hi| 
sstonttfament, vAmdk perhaps are not phenomena of the mere understand- 
ing, and vdudi,— -tbou^ they may lead indireetly to desires cnr volitiooa, 
—have nothing, in themselves, tluit is volimlary, or that can he oomd- 
snd as in aiqr peculiar degree connected with the wiU ? The divisbn 
flf the mmtal phenomena, into those which beloog to the undenUmdr 
ng9 and those which belong the imB, seems, therefore, to be as fndljr, 
SDi woM be the division of animi^ into those which have legs anil 
Aose wfaidi have wings ; abce the same animals mi^ have both lege 
end wiags, and since whole tribes of animals have neither one sot the 
«Aer. 

Anolber division of the phenomena of mind, sinnfaur to the farmer, and 
of equal antiquity, ance it correqionds with the very ancient division 
of pidosopby mtotbe oontem^ative and the active, is into thow which 
hekng to tlw infelkttial pcwtn uid those idueh belong to the o^Joe 

V<H*. p* 13 
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powers. This divisioa of the mental phenomena, however, is i^hor 
Ue to the intellectual and the active powers of the mind, — tho«gh it 
has the sanction of very eminent names, appears to be fauhj, exact^ 
in the same manner as the tbrmer, which, indeed, it maj be cooflidered 
almost as representing, under a change of name. Its parts are not 
opposed to each other, and it does not include all the phenoineQi 
which it should include. Is mere grief, for example, or mere astooislh 
ment, to be referred to our intellectual or to our active powers ? Aad, 
in whatsoever manner we may define the term active^ is the aiai 
•more active, when it merely desires good and fears evil, when it loob 
with esteem on virtue, and with indignation, or disgust, and contempt 
on vice, than when it pursues a continued train of reasoning, or fiuiej, 
or historical investigation ? 

So little are the mtellectual powers opposed to the acthre, that it is 
only when some intellectual energy co*eiust8 with desire, that the nuBd 
is said to be active, even by those who are unaccustomed to ana^rtical 
inquiries, or to metaphysical nomenclature. The bve of power, or 
the love of glory, when there is no opportunity of intellectual exectiao, 
may, in the common acceptation of the word, be as passive as tranqui- 
lity itself. The passion is acdve only when, with intellectual actioD, 
it compares means with ends, and dilSerent means with each other, tod 
deliberates, and resolves, and executes. Qiain some revohitiaoaif 
OBurper to the floor of a dungeon, hb ambition may be active still, be- 
cause be may still be intellectually busy m [danning means of delivecaBC« 
and vengeance ; and, on his bed of straw, may conquer half the vnAL 
But, if we coidd fetter his reason and fancy, as we can fetter ik 
limbs, what activity would remain, though he were still to {od tbt 
mere desire of power or glory, which, tboi^h usuaHy followed by in- 
tellectual exertion, is itself, as prbr to these exertions, all thatcoD^ 
tutes ambidon, as a passion f There woidd, indeed, stiH be ia bif 
tnmd the awful elements of that force, which bursts upon the i^ 
with conflagration and destruction ; biA, though there would be dis 
thunder, it would be the thunder sleeping in its doud. To ioHl is » 
act with desire ; and, unless in the production of mere muscular no- 
tion, it b only intdleetually that we can act. To class the tcci** 
powers, therefore, as distinct from the intellectual, is to class them, tf 
opposed to that, without which, as active powers, they cannot eveo 
exist. 

If, then, the arrangement of the mental phenomena, as bebngiog ^ 
two classes of powers, the intellectual and the active, be at once i&' 
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ccmiplete, and not accurate, even to the extent to which it reaches, it' 
may be worth while to try at least some other divinon, even though 
there should not be any very great hope of success. 

The roind is formed susceptible of certain affections. These states 
or afiectioDs we may generalize more or less ; and accordkig to our 
generalization, may give them more or fewer names. But whatever 
may be the extent of our vocabulary, the mind itself, — as mdepeodent 
ef these tranaent designatbns, as He who fixed its constitution, — ^sdll 
continues to exhibit the same unaltered susceptibilities, which it origin- 
afiy received 9 as the flowers, which the same divine Author f(»rmed, 
spring up ia the same manner, observing the same seasons, and 
spreading to the sun the same fofiage and blossoms, whatever be the 
system and the corre^nding nomencIatui:e according to which bota- 
nists may have agreed to rank and name their tribes. Hie great Pre- 
server of nature has not trusted us with the dangerous power of 
altering a inngle physical law which He has established, though He 
has given us unlimited power over the language which is of our own 
creation. It is still with us, as it was with our common sire in the 
oripnal birthplace of our race. The Almighty presents tons all the 
objects that surround us, wherever we turn our view ; but He presents 
Aem to OS, only that we may give them names. Their powers and 
susceptibilities they already possess, and we cannot aker these, evea 
as they exist in a single atom. 

It may, perhaps, seem absurd, even to suppose, that we should think 
ourselves able to change, by a few g^aeric words, the properties of 
Ae substances which we have classed ; and if the question were put 
to us, as to this efiect of our language, in any particular case, there 
can be no doubt that we should answer in the negative, and express 
astonishment that such a questkm should have been put* It requires, 
fadwerer, only a very little reflection on what has passed in our own 
ounds, to discover, that, when we have given a name to any quality, 
that quality acqun-es immediately, in our imagination, a ccrniparadve 
importance, very different from what it had before ; and though nature 
m itself be truly unchanged, it is ever after, relatively to om: concep- 
tion, tlifferent. A difference of words is, in this case, more than a 
mere verbal difierence. Though it be not the expresaon of a differ- 
ence of doctrine, it very speedily becomes so. Hence it is, that the 
same warfare, which the rivakies of individual ambiticHi, or the opposite 
interests, or supposed opposite interests, of nations have produced, in 
the great theatre of civil history, have been produced m the small but 
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tuomlltewr field of fcteuee, bj tbe sappaeed iocxmipilMlf tf m far 
abstract tenns ; and, indeM, as has beea tndjr nidi te aecli of fkm 
loaopbers have combated, with morp p w a c T w iug nrrfence, to fltdt 
what tbajr meao by the cona dtmi a n of the worid, dwi all tbe ooa^te- 
on of the world hate done to render iheauekea ks masiets* 

Still more absiwd wculd it be lo si^poae that aaj rhtiwifindinD e( 
the states or afieotions of the mind, as referable to certm powers or 
Siiaeepdbaitieai makes these powers aay thbg diiereBt end sepaftia 
from tbe mind ifeseU^ as originanf and esaeDfiaUy suscepdUe of Ae 
vlurious modifications of which these powers are onty a allofter aane. 
And yet what innumerable coitfroversies in phSosoplqr haw arisen) mi 
are sdll firequealty vising) from this very nustakei staBge and abswd 
as tbe mislake may seem. No soeoer, for wuemfke^ were oertaa 
afiections of the mind classed together, as belongiBg to the w ii^ mk 
certain others, as bekmgmg to the W M h j ir o wttyr *^hrt ia to Mjr)» 
sooner was the mind, existing m certain stales, demimnaled the vMoh 
standings tod in certain odier siales denominated the wyi,--«dian liM 
understanding and tbe wiU ceased to be oonadered as the same m^ 
▼idual substance^ and became immediately, as it were, two ojfoais 
and contaMiing powers, ib the empire of raibd, as distinel as any wo 
sovereigns, with their separate nalioiis under Haek condrol ; ind i 
became an ot^ect of as fierce cooteatton to deCsimine wiieliier eertUB 
affections of the mind bdonged to the underkandiog, or the wifl,a^ii 
tbe management of political affidrs, to determine, whether a disptited 
province belonged to one potentate or to another. Every new diw 
sity a( the frcuWes of the nund, indeed, oonvertod each facoiqr ioM t 
little independent mind, — as if the origbal omd were lake that war 
derfiil anknal, of which natorafisis toll us, that may be cut into « 
almost iofinito number of parts, ea<^ of adiich b eeoa a e a a pofypus^ * 
perfect as that fixwa which it was separated* The oaiy diflRiiaiice i^ 
thait those who make us ac^pninted with dis wootterM pr o | tor t y ef*> 
po^rpus, acknowledgo the divisibility of the paieait aanwal $ wfaSs l 
who assert the spiritual multi^ici^r, are at the same tin 
the absohito indivisibility of that which they divide. 

Let us now endeavour to ferm some chosScadea of the wtHi 
phenomena, without considering whedier our a r r ang eaH ea t be sioibt 
or dissimifair to that of others. In sh6H, let us felge^ as mtirii ^ 
possible, diat any prior arraogcttiems faave been Hdfei mA thiok ^ 
the (dbenomeoa only. 
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Vfbea ire oondor, dioi, the Tanoiis steles or afiectioiis of die mmi, 
vftick tann tfab series, one circumstance of dMfereoce musi strike us, 
dflit eooie of them anse iuHiiedialisty, in oonsequence of tke preiemm 
^ exitnml oft;eete,*-**«uid some, as mroec&tely, in consequence of 
certdn preeedk^ t^ftdiom of the mind km^. Hie one set, therefiire, 
are obvkxnljr the residt of the hws both of matter and of mind,--*-im- 
plying, IB external objects, a power of afiecting the mind, as well as, 
m the onnd, a soaoepCihili^ of being aflected bj them. The other set 
rasuk frooi the soseeptMicies of the mind itself, which has been formed 
hj its divine Anibor to exist in certain states, and to exist in diese b a 
certain rdotive order of succession. The aifedions of the one claaa 
arise, becaase mBe extoraal obgeet is present ;*-*-tbe aflections of the 
other da» arise, becaoee ecttoe previous change in the states of the 
mind has takm place. 

To ilnstreie this diMinction bj exampk, let us sappoee oursehfes, 
in walking acvoas a hwm, to turn our ejes to a partieidar point, and to 
pereeire there an oak. That is to sajr, the presence of the oak, or 
nrther of the light refleetwi from it, oecasbns at>ertaia new slate of 
die noBd, which we cafl a sensation of «tfum,«*'^an afiection, which be- 
k)Bg8 10 the miBd, alone, indeed, but of ^hich we have everj reason 
to suppose Aiai dK mno, of hself, without the presence of Kght, woidd 
not have been the subject, llie peculiar sensaOfHi, Aereibre, is the 
result of the presenee of the U^t reflected from the oak ; and we 
pereeive it, because the mind is capable of bemg ai&cted by externa} 
daags. B«K this affisction of the mfaid, which has an external object 
far lis immediate cause, is not the only mental change winch takes 
plaee. OAet ^mnges succeed it, without anj other external impres- 
MB. We cooapare the oak with some other tree i^ch we have seen 
More, and we are alMck wkfa its sopeiior magnttcence and beauty ; 
— ^re hnagiiie Ikmv Bone scene asore fanuliar to ns would appear, if it 
w«e ndovned with this tree, and how the scene before us wotdd 
appear, if it were s trip y o d of it;— -we tiuidc of ^e number of years, 
wiaehaaMthavepaandeineetheoak was an acorn; — and we moraiiae, 
perhaps, on ^ changes, which have taken place, in the litde history 
ef Mrselvee^nd o«r friends, aod, stifl more, on the revcJutions of king- 
doa% and the Midi «d decay of a whde generation of mankind,—* 
wUfe it has beet silently and regidariy advancing to maturiQr, throu^ 
the sunaidDe and Ae ttonn. Of afi die variety of states of the mind, 
whbh these processes of thought involve, die only one, winch can be 
taoribedio an extennl object asitsiUrect cause, is the primary percep- 
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tion of the oak ; the rest tmve been the result, not inmieditlelj of war 
thing external, but of preceding states of the roiiid 5— that particular 
mental state, Tvbich constituted the perception of the oak, being iirilowed 
immediately by that different state, which constituted the remembrance 
of some tree observed before, and this by that difierent state which 
constituted tlie comparison of the two ; and so succesavely, through 
all the different processes of thought enumerated. 

The first stage of our generalization, tlien, has been the reduction of 
all tlie mental phenomena to two definite classes, according as the can- 
es^ or immediate antecedents, of our feelings are themselves material or 
mental. Our next stage must be the still further reduction of these, 
by some new generalizations of the phenomena of each class. 

The former of these classes, — ^that of our external affections of the 
mind, — is, indeed, so very simple, as to require but Ktde subdiTiaoii. 
The other class, liowever, — 4hat of the internal afiecuons or states of the 
mind,— comprehends so large a proportion of the mental phenomena, 
and these so various, that, without many subdivisons, it would be itseif 
of little aid to us in our arrangement. 

The first great subdivision, then, which I would form, of the intemd 
class, is into our intellectual states of mind and our emotions. The lat- 
ter of these classes comprehends all, or nearly all, the mental states 
which have been classed by others under the head of active powders. 
The term emotions, however, is preferred, partly, to avoid the phrase ac- 
tive powers, — ^which appears awkward and amfoigoous, as qipoa- 
cd to other powers, which are not said to be passive ; and part- 
ly, because our intellectual states or energies, — ftur from being opposed 
to our active powers^ — are, as we have seen, essential elements of tbar 
activity, — so essential, that without them, these never would have hai 
the name of active ; and because I wish to comprehend, under die 
term, various states of the mind, which cannot with propriety, in any 
case, be termed active, — such as grief, joy, astonishment,— ^md others 
which have been commonly, though, I think, inaccurately, ascribed to 
the intellectual faculties, — such as tlie feelings of beauty and sublimity, 
— ^feelings which are certainly much more analogous to our crther emo- 
tions, — to our feelings of love or awe, for example, — than to our meA 
remembrances or reasonings, or to any other states of mind, ^Mdk 
can strictly be called intellectual. 

The exact meaning of the term emotion, it is difficult to state in any 
form of words, — for the same reason which makes it difficult, or rather 
impossible, to explain what we mean by the term Aaugki, or the tenps 
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swetiMSB or biitemess. What ean be more opposite than pleasure 
aod pain ! the real distinction of which is evidently familiar, not to man 
only, but to every thing that lives ; and yet if we were to attempt to show 
in what their difierence consists, or to give a verbal definition of either, 
we should find the task to be no easy one. All of them, indeed, agree 
in this re^ct, that they imply pecidiar vividness of feeling, with this 
important circumstance, to distinguish them from the vivid pleasures 
and pains of sense, — that they do not arise immediately from the pre9- 
ence of external objects, but tvbsequently to the primary feelings, 
which we term $en$aiiom ot perceptions. Perhaps if any definition of 
them be possible, they may be defined to be vivid feelings arising im- 
mediately fix>m the consideration of objects perceived, or remembered, 
or imagined, or firom other prior emotions. In some cases, — as in that 
of the emotion which beauty excites, — they may succeed so rapidly to 
the primary perception, as almost to form a part of it. Yet we find no 
great difficulty of analysis, in separating the pleasing effect of beau^, 
from the perception of the mere form and colour, and can very readily 
ima^e the same accurate perception of these, without the feeling of 
beau^, ai we can imagine the same feeling of beauty to accompany the 
perception of forms and colours very different. 

Our emotions, then, even in the cases in which they seem most di- 
rectly to co-exist with perception, are still easily distinguishable from it, 
and, in like manner, when they arise fix)m the intellectual states of 
memory, imagination, comparison, they are equally distinguishable from 
what we remember, or imagine, or compare. They form tridy a sep- 
arate order of the internal affections of the mind, — as distinct from the 
intellectual phenomena, as the class, to which they ifodi belong, is dis- 
tinguishable firom the class of external affections, that arise immediately 
(irom the presence of objects without. 



Section II. 

It must not be conceived, however, that, in dividing the class of in- 
ternal affections of the mind, into the two distinct orders of intellectual 
states, and emotions ; and, in speaking of our emotions as subsequent in 
^ir origin, we would imply that these never are combined, at the same 
moment, in that sense of combination, as applied to the mind, which 
already has been sufficiently explained. On the contrary, they very 
frequently concur ; but, in all cases in which they do concur, it is easy 
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fer OS to ifisdngaMi ditm by i«iko(iv« analTsb. Tbt emoCioBof jh^ 
fer example, may eondmieb die mind, while we are intelkctudty piao- 
ning means of relief for the suflbrers who occasioiied it ; ImiI, dxw^ 
(be pHy and die reasoning co-exist, we have little diffieulqr m a^Morat- 
ing them in our reflection. It is the same with all our yi^^ desres, 
which not merely lead to action, but accompany it. The sage, who bi 
ihe »tence of midni^it, continues still those labours which die luoniii i g 
began, watching, with sleepless eye, the fate of some experiniem, dut 
almost prcxnises to place within his hand the invisible thread wfakk 
leads into the labyrinths of nature, or exploring those secrets of die 
mind itself, by the aid of which he is afterwards bo lay down rules of 
more accurate philosophizing, and to become the legislator of all who 
diink, is not cheered, in bis toils, merely by oocasional anticipations of 
die trudis that await his search. The [rieasure of iutmre dtscorefy ii^ 
as it were, a constant light, that shines upon him and warms him ; asd, 
in the very moments in which he watches, and calculates, and amngea^ 
there are other principles of his nature in as lively exercbe as hb pov- 
ers of observation and reasoning. The warrior, at the head of aa aiaqT} 
indiich he has often led from victory to victory, and which he is leafiog 
again to new fields of conflict, does not think of ^017 only in the iatop- 
Tals of meditation or action. The passion which he obejrs, is not a 
mere inspiring genius, that occasionally descends to rouse or infiganaBi 
It is the soul of his continued existence,— -it marches with faim, fan 
station to station, — it deitberates with ban m bis tent,-^ OGoquen nidi 
him m the field, — it thiid» of new successes, in the very moment of 
vanquishing ; and, even at night, when his body has yielded at hat t» 
the influence of diat fatigue, of which it was scarcely consooiis wide 
there was room for any new exertion by vdiicfa fatigue could be ia- 
creased, and \dien all the anxiedes of mifitary command are danber> 
ing with it, the passion that animates him, more acdve sdD, does not 
quit him as he rests, but is wakeful in his very sleep, bringing before 
him dreams, that almost renew the tumults and the toQs of the day. 
Our emotions, then, may co-exist with various sensatk>n$, remenA r aa * 
ces, reasonings, — in the same manner as these feelings, seos(69^ or 
inteHectual, may varioudy coexist with each other. But we do wft 
think it less necessary to class our sensations of vision as diflSseeofl i 
our sensations of smell, uid our comparison as itself diflfer^fit j 
separate sensations compared, because we may, at the same i 
both see and smeB a rose, and may endeavour to appraciate die 
tive amount of pleasure which thai beautifid ikmei ttms deiddy 1 
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In Bke manner, our inteSectual states of mind, and our emotibns, are not 
the less to be considered as distinct classes, because any vivid passion may 
continue to exist together with those intellectual processes of thought, 
which it originally prompted, and which, after prompting, it prolongs. 

In all these cases, however, in which an emotion co-exists wkh the 
results of other external or internal influences, it is still easy to distin- 
guish its subsequence to the feelings that preceded it. Pity, for ex- 
ample, as in die case to which I have before alluded, may co-exist 
with a long train of thoughts, that are busily occupied in endeavouring 
to relieve most effectually the misery which is pitied ; but the misery 
must have been itself an object of our thought, before the state of mind 
which constitutes pi^, could have been induced. The emotion which 
we feel on the contemplation of beauty, may continue to co-exist with 
our our mere perception of the forms and cdours of bodies ; but these 
forms and colours must have been perceived by us, before the delight- 
M emotion could have been originally felt. In shorty our emotions^ 
though like the warmth and radiance, which seem to accompany the 
very presence of the sun, rather than to flow from it,— -4hey may seem 
in many cases to be a part of the very feelings which excite them, are 
yet, in every instance, as duly secondary to these feefings, as the light 
wtuch beams on us, on the surface of our earth, is subsequent to the 
riang of the great orb of day. 

As yet, we have advanced but a short way, in our generalization of 
the mental phenomena ; though, 83 far as we have advanced, our 
division seems sufficiendy distinct and comprehensive. The mind is 
susceptible of certain existing auctions, of certain intellectual modifi- 
cations wUch arise from these, and of certain emodons which arise from 
both; that is to say, it is capable of existing in certain states, the varieties 
of which correspond with these particular designations. We seCy we 
reanemierj or compare^ what we have seen, regard what we see, or 
remember, or compare, with desire or with aversion ; and of these, or 
of states analogous to these, the whole of life, sensitive, intellectual, or 
mortl^ is composed. Every minute, therefore, of every hour, in aQ 
its variety of occupation, is but a portion of this complicated tissue. 
Let us suppose ourselves, for example, looking down from an eminence, 
oil the prospect beneath. — On one side all is desolation, — and we see 
peifaapsj at a litde dbtance, some half roofless hovel, as miserable as the 
waste iomiediately around it, which has scarcely the appearance of a 
dwelfing for any living thing, but seems rather as if Nature herself had 
of^snlly placed it there, as a part of the general sterility and ruggedness* 
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On the other side, all is plentj and magoificenre ; — ^and we see, amid 
lawns and wooded banks, a mansion as different in aspect, as if the 
beings that inhabited it were of a different race,-*which, as a part of the 
scene where it b placed, accords so harmoniously with the whole, that, 
without it, the scene itself would appear incom[dete, and almost iocoo- 
gnious, as if stripped of some essential charm. To view these separate 
dwellings, and all the objects around them, — if no other feeling arose,— 
would be to have a series of external or sensitive affections only. But 
it is scarcely possible for us to view them, without the instant rise of those 
inteUectual states of mind which constitute comparison, and of those 
affections of another order, which constitute the emotions of admira- 
tion and desire in the one case, and in the other the emotions that are 
o{qposite to admiration and desire, together, perhaps, with some of 
those bitter emotions which the sight of misery makes in every breast 
that is not unworthy of so sacred an influence. 

In this example, our intellectual states of mirui, and our emotioos, 
have for their objects things really existing without; but the external 
affections of our senses, though the most permanent, and usually the 
most vivid, and therefore the best remembered, of all the sources of our 
internal feelings, are far firom being necessary, m every instance, to the 
production of these. There b a constant, or almost constant succes- , 
sion of internal affections of mind, of thoughts, and emotions, follow- 
ing thoughts and emotions, which, even though we were to be rendered 
incapable of a single new sensation, — if our animal life could in these 
circumstances be long protracted, — ^would still preserve to us also 
that mteUectual and moral existence, which is the only life, thatb 
worthy of the name. The knowledge which we acquire from without, 
lives in us within ; and, in such a case as that now imagined, our 
memory would be. to us in some measure every sense which we had 
lost, creating to us agam that very world which had vanished before 
us. If we could compare and love or hate only things actually pres- 
ent, we should be for from the maturity and perfection of an infaul's 
mind, and should scarcely be advanced to the rank of idiocy, which, 
limited as it is in its range, still comprehends in its litde sphere of fore- 
sight and memory, some few moments at least of the past, and evai 
a moment or two of the future. It is with the future and with the 
past, that, intellectually and moraUy, we are chiefly conversant To 
these high capacities of our being, the subjects, which can exercise our 
powers and feelings, however distant in time or place, are as it were 
everlastingly p-eserUj — ^like that mysterious eternal noir, of which theo- 
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logians speak, — in which past, present, and future are considered, as, 
in every moment of every age, alike visible to the omniscient glance 
of the Divmity. We love die virtues of which we read, with the same 
sort of emotion, with which we love the virtues that are mingling with us 
in the preset hour. The patriot of the most remote age,— of whom we 
know nothmg, but the historical tale of his voluntary perils or sufierings 
in some generous cause, — is like the friend of our familiar intercourse ; 
and the sacrifices, that wrought the happiness of millions of beings, who 
are now not mei'ely unknown to us, but of whom not a single name is 
remembered on the earth, awake a sort of veneration, that is almost 
combined with gratitude, as if we were in the presence of a personal 
deliverer. It fa the same with absolute unreality, nor merely with that 
which no longer exists, but with that which never had existence. We 
are struck witfi the beauty of what we only imagme, in the same man- 
ner, though perhaps not with the same liveliness of feelmg, as we are 
struck with the beauty of external things. Our emotions then, however 
dependent they may have been originally, are now no longer dependent 
on these externa) things. They may arise from memory or imagina- 
tion, as readily as from perception ; but when they arise from memory 
. or imagination, they are as truly distinguishable from what we remem- 
ber and imagine, as they are distinguishable from our perceptions of 
mere forms and colours, and other sensible qualities, when they arise 
from what we perceive. 

According to thfa diviaon, therefore, of the mental phenomena, mto 
diose which are of external and those which are of internal origin, and 
the subdivision which we have made of this latter class, I shall proceed 
to consider, first. The external powers or susceptibilities of the mind ; 
sec(Hid]y, The intellectual powers or susceptibilities of the nund ; and, 
tlurdly, Its susceptibilities of emotion, — ^beginning with that class, which 
we have every reason to suppose to be first in the actual order of 
devebpement, — the powers or susceptibilities of the mind, in its immo- 
late relation to its own bodOy organs. 

Certain states of our bodily organs are directly followed by certain 
states or auctions of our mind ;— certain states or affections of our 
mind are direcdy followed by certain states of our bodily organs. The 
nerve of sight, for example, fa affected in a certain manner ; vision, 
which fa an afiection or state of the mind, fa its consequence. I will 
to move my hand ; the hand obeys my will, so rapidly, that the motion, 
though troty subsequent, seems almost to accompany my volition, 
raAer dian to foQow it. In conformity with the definitions before given 
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of power and susceptibility the one a9 implying a refieieoo^ to som^ 
thing consequ^it, the other a reference to something antecedent, I ahouU 
be inclined to consider the sensation which follows the presience of ao 
external object as indicating a mental susceptibility of being so afieeted; 
— the production of muscular motion by the wiU, as indicatiiig a mental 
power. 

In considering the susceptibilities of the mind, I oomprehead, under 
its external afiections, all those phenomena or states of the mind, which 
are commonly termed sensations ; together with all ouor internal orgio- 
ic feelings of pleasure or pain, that arise from states of the nervous 
system, as much as our other sensations. Many of these are oom- 
monly ranked under another head, that of appetite,*— such as bupprf 
thirst, the desire of repose, or of change of muscular position, wfaieb 
arises from kmg-contbued exertion ; the oppressive aiixiely, which 
arises from impeded re^atioq, and various other diseases arising fenn 
bodily uneasiness. But these appetites evidently admit of being ana- 
lyzed into two distinct elements, — a pain of a peculiar species, and a 
subsequent desire of that which is to relieve the pain, — states (^BUDd, 
of which one may immediately succeed the other ; but whicb lie, 
unquestionably, as different in themselves, as if no such succesooQ 
took place, — as different as the pleasure of music is from the nwre 
desire of enjoying it again, or as the pain of excessive beat, in boniqgt 
fit>m the subsequent desire of coolness. The pain, which is one de- 
ment of the appetite, is an external affection of the mind, to be claased 
with our other sensations, — the succeeding desire, which is anolbei 
element of it, is an internal affecdon of the mind, to be classed witk 
our other emotions of desire. We might have felt the same pain oi 
hunger, though we had not been aware that it arose from want of food) 
and consequently could not have felt any desire of food, but merely 
the general desire of relief which attends every disagreeable sensatioD* 
We might have felt the same uneasiness, which we term thirst, tbf»^ 
we had not been aware, that it would be relieved by a dr^uugbt of iqf 
beverage, — and the same pain of unpeded respiration or fatigue, tboq^ 
nature had not led us instincuvely, in the one case to perfonn ^ 
muscular acdons necessary for expiradon and inspiration ; in the oth^ 
to change our posture, and thus give repose to the wearied linli^ 
Whatever be the organic states, which occasion these painful feeiiqg% 
that are elementary in our appetites, there can be no doubt that soBtf 
organic affecdons precede them, as truly as some a£^tion of an exter- 
nal organ precedes the pain of a bum, or the painfid temporary hhi- 
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ojess, when we are dazzled with excessive light And though, in the 
case of the a(qpeiite, we may give the same name to the pain, and to 
the desire of that which is to relieve the pain ; or rather, may give one 
name to the combkiatioD of the two feelings, — which is not to be 
wondered at, where the two feelmgs are so uiliversally and so im- 
mediately successive, — this error, or ratlier this mere abbreviation 
of language, is no reason that we should consider the elementary pain 
itself, as difierent in kind from our other pains, that have not merely 
half a term to express them, but a whole undivided word of their own. 
The pain, {ji which the appetite desires the relief, is a sensation, as 
much as any other internal bodUy pain which we feel, — a state or 
afiection of the mind, arising immediately and solely from a state or 
affectioa of the body, — ^which is the only definition that can be given 
of a sensadcMi. 

That the various species of uneasmesi^ which are elementary parts 
of our appetites, recur at intervals in which there is some degree of 
regular!^, does not aher their nature, when they do recur, so as to 
render a peculiar arrangement necessary for including them. The 
mental states, ^^ch constitute the uneasiness that is felt, recur thus at 
mtervals, not from any thbg peculiar in the mind itself, the phenomena 
<^ which alone we are considering, but because the body is only at 
intervals in the state, which precedes or induces those peculiar mental 
a£fectioi£3. If^ instead of the two or three periods, at which the appe- 
tite of hunger recurs, the nervous s}r8tem were, one hundred times in 
die day, at intervals the most irregular, in that state which is immediate- 
ly Mowed by the feeling of hunger, the painful feeling, — and the con- 
sequent desire of food, which has been found to relieve it, — would of 
course be fek one hundred times in the day. The regularity, there- 
fiire, of the recurrence of this state of the nerves, is a phenomenon, 
which belongs to the consideration of the physiologist of the body, not 
of the physiologist of the mmd, whose immediate office is finished, 
when he can trace any particular feeling of the mind to some affection 
of our organic frame, as its invariable antecedent ; and who knowing, 
therefore, that the feeling of pain, in any of our appetites, is the effect 
or resuk of some organic afiection, b not surprised that it should not 
recur, when that organic affection has not previously taken place, — 
any more than he is surprised that we do not enjoy the fragrance of 
roses or violets, when there are no particles of odour to be inhaled by 
us ; (NT do not listen to songs and choral harmonies, when there is no 
vibration to be transmitted to the auditory nerve. 
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Since the mere pains of appetite, however, niost important as dxy 
truly are, for the ends which they immediately answer, are yet of little 
importance in relation to our general knowledge, it b unnecessary to 
dweU on them at length. But I cannot quit the consideration of them, 
without remarking that admirable provision which the gracious Author 
of nature has made by them, for the preservation not of our being 
merely, but of our toeU-being — of that health and vigour, without which, 
a frail and feverish existence, at least in its relation to this earthlj 
scene, would be of littie value. 

" Though a man knew,** says Dr Reid, " that his Hfe must be sap- 
ported by eating, reason could not direct him when to eat, or what; 
how much, or how often. In all these things, appetite is a much better 
guide than reason. Were reason only to direct us in this matter, its 
cahn voice would often be drowned in the hurry of business or 4e 
charms of amusement. But the voice of appetite rises graduaDy, and, 
at last becomes loud enough to call off our attention from any other eoh 
ployment." * 

If indeed, the necessary supply were long neglected, tlie morbid state 
of the body which would ensue, though no pain of actual hunger were 
to be felt, would convince, at last, the sufferer of his foUy. But the 
providence of our gracious Creator, has not trusted the exislence of 
man to the dangerous admonition of so rough a monitor, which might, 
perhaps, bring his folly before him only when it was too late to be wise. 
The pain of hunger — that short disease, if it may be so termed, which 
it b in our power so speedily to cure, prevents diseases that more 
truly deserve the name. Between satiety on one side, and want 
on the other, the stream of health flows tranquilly along, which, but for 
these boundaries, would speedily waste itself and disappear ; as the 
most magnificent river, which if dispersed over a boundless plain would 
flow almost into nothing, owes its abundance and majestic beauty to4e 
very banks that seem to confine its waters within too narrow a channel' 

Besides those particular feelmgs of bodily uneasiness, which, as at- 
tended with desire, constitute our appetites, there are otiier affections of 
the same class, which, though not usually ranked with our external sen- 
sations or perceptions, because we find it difficult to ascribe them to 
any local organ, are unquestionably to be arranged under the same 
head ; since they are feelings which arise as immediately and directly 
firom a certain state of a part of the nervous system, as any of the feel- 

*0n the Active Powers, Essay m. c. 1. 
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iDgs which we more commonly ascribe to external sense. Of this kind 
is that muscular pleasure of alacrity and action, which forms so great a 
part of the delight of the young of every species of living beings, and 
which is felt, though in a less degree, at every period of life, even the 
most advanced ; or which, when it ceases in age, only gives place to 
another species of muscular pleasure — ^that which constitutes the pleas- 
ure of ease — the same species of feeling, which doubles to every one 
the delight of exercise, by sweetening the repose to which it leads, and 
thus making it indirecdy, as well as directly, a source of enjoyment. 



CHAPTER n. 

OF THE UOBM DSFINITiS EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF MIND IN GENERAL. 

We have now to proceed to that widest and most important ord^ of 
our external afiections, which comprehends the feelings more common- 
ly termed iensatian$f and universally ascribed to particular organs of 
sense. In these, we find the rude elements of all our knowledge, the 
materials on which the mind b ever operating, and without which, it 
seems to us almost impossible to conceive that it could ever have ope- 
rated at all, or could even, in its absolute inactivity, have been conscious 
of its own inert existence. 

This order of our external feelings comprehends all those states of 
mind, however various they may be, which immediately succeed the 
changes of state, produced, in any of our organs of sense, by the pres- 
ence of certain external bodies. The mental affections are themselves 
commonly termed sensations ; but we have no verb, in our language, 
which exactly denotes what is expressed in the substantive noun. To 
fed is, in its two senses, either much more limited or much more gen- 
eral,U>eiog confined, in its restricted meaning, to the sensations of one 
oigan, that of touch, — and as a more general word, being applicable to 
afl the varieties of our consciousness, as much as to those particular va- 
rieties, which are immediately successive to the afiections of our organs 
of sense. We are said, in this wider use of the term, to feel indigna- 
tion, love, surprise, as readily as we are said to feel the warmth of a 
fire, or the coldness of snow. 

In defining our sensations, to be those mental affections, which are 
immediately succesjave to certain organic affections, produced by the 
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action of external things, it is very evident, Ifaat I have made two as- 
sumptions, — first of the existence of external things, that affect oar or^ 
gans g( sense ; and, second^ of organs of sense, that are a£bcled by 
external things i — unless, indeed, the assumption of the existenoe cl or- 
gans of sense be considered — as in philosophic truth it unquestkniafaly 
i»— (Hily another form of the assumpti<Hi of the existence q€ extemi 
things, since, in relation to the sentient mind, the organs thus supposed 
to exist, are, in strictness of language, ecutemalj as much as the obfects 
supposed to act upon them. All of which we are truty oonacioas in 
sensation, is the mental aflkction, the last link of the sories in die saep- 
posed process ; what we term our perceptions of organs of seose, or of 
other external things that act upon these— our ideas, tor examf^ of a 
brain or an eye, a house or a mountam^ being as truly states ofctar om 
percipient mind, and nothing but states of our own mind, as our feeliag 
of joy or sorrow, hope (»r fi^ar, love or hate,— 4o which we never thnk 
of giving an existence, nor a direct and immediate cause of existence, 
Out of ourselves. By the very constitution c^ our nature, bfomever, or 
by the influ^K^ of associations as nreastible as intuition itseK^ — it is 
impossible for us not to feel this essmitial reality an the causes of om 
set of our mental afiections, in the same manner as it is impossUe fer 
us to ascribe it to another set. The lurain, the eye, the house, tke 
mountain, we belike, and cannot but believe, to have extenlal eui- 
ence, independent of our own ; the joy and 9om>w, hope and feet^ lore 
and hate, we believe, and caxmot but believe, to be merely stales of am 
own mind, occa^oned by other former states of mind, and depeadent, 
therefore, for their continuance, on our own continued existence oiity. 
In referring to the particular class of sensations, and conse quemiy la 
an external cause, a certain number only of the affections <^ our nnMi, 
there can be no doubt, that we proceed now, in the mature state of 
our knowledge, with more accuracy, than we could have attained in 
that early period of life, when our cnriginal feelings were more recent. 
We have now a clearer and more definite belief of an external wc^d, and 
of objects of sensations separate firom our sensations themselves ; widb- 
out which general belief, previously obtained, we should as little have 
ascribed to an external organic cause, many of our fediags whick vire 
now ascribe to one, — our sensatbns of sound and fragrance, for exma^ 
pie, — as we now ascribe to such an uinmediate external caiuse, our 
emodons of joy or sorrow. A still more important acquisidOR, is oar 
knowledge of our own organic frame, by which we are enabled, ia a 
great measure, to verify our sensations, — to produce them, as it were, at 
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pleaswe, when their external objects are before us, and in this way to 
correct the feefings, wbich hate risen spontaneously, by those which we 
ourselves produce. Thus, when, in reverie, our conceptions become 
pecidiarly vivid, aod the objects of our diougbt seem almost to exist in 
our presence ; if only we wretch out our hand^ or fix our eyes on the 
forms that are permanendy before us, the illusion vanishes. Our organ 
of toudi or of sight is not affected in the same manner, as if the object 
that charms us in our musing dream were really present ; and we 
elass die feeling, therefore, as a conception, — not as a sensation, — 
winch, but for the opportunity of this correction, we shoidd unquestion- 
ably, in many instafices, have done. 

But though, in forming the class of our sensationB, we derive many 
advaitages from diat fuH knowledge which the experience of many 
years has ^ven, we purchase these by disadvantages which are per- 
haps as grett, and which are greater from the very cutHnnstance, that 
it is absolutely oat of our power to estirtiate their amount. What we 
consider as the immediate sentotion, is not the simple and mental state, 
as it originally followed that corporeal clmnge, which now precedes it ; 
but, at least in the most striidng of all the tribes of our sensations, is a 
very different one. We have the authority of reason, a priori, bs 
sfaowiAg no peculiar connexion of the poii^ of the retina with one 
plaoe of bodies HKtfe than with another ; and we have the authority 
atoo of observatioB, in the celebrated case of a young man, who was 
couched t^ Cheselden, and in other cases of the same peculiar ^cies 
of bKndness, in which die eyes, by a surgical operation, have been 
rendered for the first time capable of distinct vision, that if we had had 
no orgsen of sense but that of aght, and no instinctiTe judgment had been 
superadded to mere vision, we should not have had the power of distin- 
gmsbfag the magnitude and distant place of objects ; a mere expanse of 
colour being all which we should have perceived, if even colour itself 
could, in these circumstances, have been perceived by us as expanded. 
Te« it is sc^Scient now, that rays of light, precisely the same in number, 
ni in precisely the same direction, as those which, at one period of 
G(« life, exhibited to us colour, aftd colour aldne, should fall once more 
on the same smaB expanse of nerve, to give us instantly that bound- 
lessness of vision, which, almost a» if tbe fetters of Our mortal frame 
wefe shaken off, lifts tra fixxn our dungeon, and makes us truly cit- 
izens, not of the earth only, but of die universe. Shnple as the 
prindpk- may now seem, which distinguishes our secondary or acquired 
perceptions of vision from those which w^re primary and immediate^ 
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it was long before the distbctioD was made ; and till a period whidiy 
— if we consider it in relation to those loog ages of pbilosopiuc in* 
quiry, or rather most unphiksophic argumentation, which bad gone 
before, — may be considered almost as in our own time, loogitudinal 
distance was conceived to be as completely an original object of sight as 
the varieties of mere colour and brilliancy. There may, therefore, — 
though we have not yet been able, and may never be able, to discover 
it, — be a corresponding difierence in our other sensations, which now 
seem to us sim{de and imoiediate. In the case of sound, indeed, 
there b a very evident analogy to these visual acquired perceptions ; 
since a constant reference to place mingles with our sensations of this 
class, in the same manner, though not so distinctly, as in our percep- 
tions of sight* We perceive the sound, as it were near or at a dis- 
tance, in one direction rather than in another ; as, m the case of 
longitudinal distance in vision, we perceive colour at one disumce raidier 
than at another. Yet there is as little reason, from the nature of the 
organic changes themselves, U> suppose, that difierent aflfections of our 
auditory nerves should originally give us different notions of distance, 
as that such notions should originally be produced by different afiec- 
tions of the retina; and, as in sigltt and hearing, so it is far firom improb- 
able that, in all our senses, there may, by the reciprocal influence of 
these upon each other, or by the repeated lessons of bdividual expe- 
rience in each, be a similar modification of the original simple feefin^ 
which, in that first stage of existence that opened to us the world and 
its phenomena, each individual organ separately afibrded. Our reason- 
ing with respect to them, therefore, as original organs of sense, may, 
perhaps, be as false as our chemical reasonmg would be, were we to 
attempt to infer the properties of an uncombined acid or alkali, torn 
our d[)servation of the very different properties of a neutral sak, into 
the composition of which we know that the acid or the alkali has 
entered. 

K, indeed, it were in our power to be btroduced to a society, like 
that of which Diderot speaks, in his Letter on the Deaf and Dumb, 
and to hold communicatioD with them, all our doubts on this subject 
would be removed. " What a strange society," says he, " would five 
persons make, each of them endowed with one only of our five difier^it 
senses ; and no two of the party with the same sense ! There can be 
no doubt, that differing, as they must differ, in all their views of nature, 
they would treat each other as madmen, and that each wo«ld look 
upon the others with all due contempt. It is, indeed, only an image of 
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^bat is happening every moment in the world ; we have but one sense, 
and we judge of every thing." ♦ — ^" There is, however," he justly 
remarks, ^^ one science, though but one science, in which the whole 
society of the different senses might agree, — die science which has 
relation to the properties of number. They might each arrive, by 
their separate abstractions, at the subKmest speculations of arithmetic 
and algebra ; they might fathom the depths of analysis, and propose 
and resolve problems of the most complicated equations, as if they 
were all so many Diophantuses. It is perhq>8," he adds, ^' what the 
oyster is doing in his sheD."f 

From such a society, — ^if, indeed, we could hold any communica- 
tion with these profound algebndsts, except in their common science of 
numbers, — we might undoubtedly learn, what are the direct immediate 
afiections of ramd, to which our senses individually give rise, and 
consequently, how much, while feeling has Mended with feeUog, they 
have recqm>cally operated on each other. But, in our present cii^ 
cumstances, unaided by intercourse with such living abstractions, it « 
nnpossible for us to remove whdly this uncertainty, as to the kind and 
degree of mfluence, which experience may have had, in modifying 
our primary sensations. We may wish, indeed, to be able to distinguish 
our present feelings, from those which the same objects ori^nally excit- 
ed ; but, since no memory can go back to the period, at which we did 
not perceive longitudinal distance, as it were, inunediately by the eye, 
as little, we may suppose, can any memory go back to the period, when 
other sensations, less interesting than those of vision, were first excited. 
Could we trace the series of feelings, in a single mmd, — as variously 
modified, in the progress fit)ra infancy to maturity, — we should know 
more of the inteDectual and moral nature of man, than is probably ever 
to be revealed to his inquiiy ; — ^when in ages, as remote from that in 
which we live, and perhaps as much more enlightened, as our own age 
may be said to be m relation to the period of original darkness and 
barbarism, he is still to be searching into his own nature, with the same 
avidity as now. He must, indeed, be a very duU observ^, who has 
not felt, on kx>king at an infant, some desire to know the litde processes 
(^diougfat, that are going on b his curious and active mind ; and who, 
on reflecting on die value, as an attainment m science, which the sagest 
{rfiiksopher would set on the consciousness of those acquisitions which 
tn&ncy has already made, is not struck with that nearness, in which, 

* Ceavre8,tom.ii.p. Id. f P. 131. 
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in some points, eximne koowladsB and e^tiwrn ig^oraaM awy aloraft 
he said to me^t. Wbat iiietai%iieiao ]& there, however spbtofe sad 
profound in his ana]|ytical io^piiries, and hw^ever suco^sftil iatbean^- 
se» which he has^ made, who would not give all Ua past dbeoveiy, 
and all hb hopes of fiiture discovery, for the eeitainty of kaotwing witb 
exactness what every bfaQt feels ? The full instmctioo, which such 
n view of our progresshre feelings, from their very origiB, in ths first 
sensations of fife, would affitrd, Nature, in her wisdom, however, has not 
communicated to us,-*more tl^n she has communicated to us ibe 
nature of that state of bemg, which awaits the soul «fiar it has finished 
its career of mortality. Our existence seems, in our conceptioo of it, 
never to have had a beguooing. As fer back as we can remenAef any 
event, there b always a period, that appears to us still feitber back, the 
events of which we cannot distinguish ; as, ^riien we look tomstd die 
distant horizon, we see less and less disdncdy, b the long line whicb On 
sunshine of evening still illununates, plains, and woods, a^d abreaiDs, 
and hills, more distant, half melting into air, beyond wbieb our eye emk 
find nothing, — ^though we are still certain, that other woods, and 
streams, and plains are there, and that it. is only the imperfection in 
our sight, which seems to bound them as in another workL 

The philosophic use of the terra sermition does not necessarily anply, 
what, m its pic^ular use, is considered aknost as involved in it ; and 
perhaps, therefore, it may not be superfluous to state, that it is aol 
confined to feelings which are jdeasurable or painfel, but exteiudb to 
every mental affection, that is the immediate consequence oS inqotreeskn 
on our organs of sense,— -of which mental states or aifeclions, nmiy 
and, as I am inclined to think, by far the greater number, are of a kbd 
that cannot be termed either agreeable or disa^eable. Of the obfeds 
of sight, for example, which are of such very firequent occurrence, hpw 
few are there, at which we look, eHber with pleasure or with pain,— tf 
we except that indirect pleasure, which, m particular cases, thegr may 
affi>rd, as communicating to us information that is valuable m itsdf, -or 
as gratifybg even our idlest curiosity. To take one of dte most slrft^ 
ing cases ot^ this sort, — though we may derive, fitxn the penml of a 
work that interests us, the purest delight, it is a (fefigjst Ies^king on^ 
iicom the conceptions, which the author, b consequence of the happy 
contrivance of symbolic characters, has been able to transfiise, as it 
were, from his own mind into ours ; but, during M the time tS thfr 
perusal, sensations almost innumerable have been excited in us, by die 
separate characters with which the pages are covered^ that have never 
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inbgled even the feanteit direct plea3ure, with the general emetion^ 
wbich they, and diejr alone, have indirectly produced. 

^ I a{>prehend," says Dr. Reid, " that, besides the sensations &at 
are eidier agreeaUe or disagreeUe, there is still a greater number that 
are kidiftrent* To these we give so little attention, diat th^ have no 
name, and are immediately forgot, as if diey had nerer been ; and it 
requires attention to the operations of our minds, to be convinced of 
tbe^ existeace. For this end, we may observe, that, to a good ear, 
eveiy human ¥oiee is distiufguishable from all others. Some voices are 
jdeasaat, schbo diss^reeable ; but the &r greater part can neither be 
said to be one or the other. The same, thing may be said of other 
sDirads, and no less of tastes, smells, and colours ; and if we consider, 
that oqr senses are b continual exer€»se while we are awake, that some 
sensation attends every ol^t they present to us, and that familiar 
objeots seldcuB raise any emotion, pleasant or painRil,-^we shall see 
reason, besides the agreeable and disagreeable, to admit a diird dass of 
sensations, tha;t may be called indifierent. The sensations that are indilP- 
feceo^ are fer from being useless. They serve as signs, to distinguish 
things thai difier ; and the infi:^rmation we have concerning things exter* 
nal, comes by tbeo* means. Thus, if a man had no ear to receive 
pleasuie £khii ^ harmony or melody of sounds, he would stUl find the 
sense c^ hearing of great utility ; though sounds gave him neither 
pleasive ncur pain of themselves, they would give him much use&l in- 
ibna^alxon ; and the like may be said of the sensations we have by aH 
the other senses."^ 

It is as tigVy indeed, far nK>re thi» as mere pleasures in themselves, 
that our sensations are to us of such inestimable value. Even in the 
cajse of the qmdbolio or arbitrary characters of a language, when we 
consider all die important purposes to which tliese are subservient, as 
raiimg up original^ from absolute barbarism, and saving us from re- 
iapsiag ii^ it, th^re might be^an appearance of paradox, indeed, but 
diere would be perfect truth in asserting, that the sensations which are 
themiM^Ivea indi&rent, are more precious, even in relation to happiness 
itself^ thaQ the sensatidns which are th^inselves accompanied with live- 
ly dwlight^ m ratlpec, of wUch it is the very essence to be delightful. 
Ilappiiies$, though necessarily involving present (^asure, is the direct 
or kadireot, tod often the very distent resuh of feelings of every kind, 
pleasurable, painfiil, and indifierent. It is like the beautiful profusion 

* On the Intellectual Powers, Essay 11. c. 16. 
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of flowers, which adorn our summer fields. In oih* adnnradoD of die 
foliage, and the blossoms, and the pure airs and sunshine, in which cbej 
seem to live, we almost forget the darkness of the soil in which dieir 
roots are qpread. Yet how much should we err, if we were to c^onsid- 
er them as deriving their chief nutriment from the beams that shine 
around them, in the warmth and light of which we have wandered with 
joy. That delightful radiance akme would have been of little efficacy, 
without the showers, from which, m those very wanderings, we bafv 
often sought shelter at noon ; or at least without the dews, whtch were 
unheeded by us, as they fell silendy and almost insensibly on our 
evening walk. 

With the common division of our sensations into five classes, — chose 
of smell, taste, hearing, sight, touch, we have been familiar, ahnost firom 
our childhood ; and though the classification may be far from perfect, 
in reference to our sensations themselves, considered amply as affec- 
tions of the mind, it is sufficiently accurate, in reference to the mere 
organs of sense ; for, dxxigh our sensations of heat and coM, in one 
very important respect, which is afterwards to be considered by us, 
have much less resemblance to the other sensations, which we acquire 
by our organs of touch, or at least to sensations, which we are gen- 
erally supposed to derive from that organ, than to sensations wfaicfa we 
receive by the medium of other organs, our sensations, of smeD and 
sound far example, — still, as they arise Irom an afiection of the same 
organ, they may be more conveniently referred to the same, dian to 
any other class ; ^ce, if we quit that obvious line of distinctioD, wUcfa 
the difiference of organs aflbrds, we shall not find it easy to d^ne diem 
by other lines as precise. 

But whatever may be the arbitrary division or arrangement whidi 
we may form either of our sensations themselves, or of the organs that 
are previously afiected, the susceptibility of the mind by whidi it is ca- 
pable of being affected by the changes of state in our mere bodily or- 
gans, must be regarded as, in every sense of the word, of primary val- 
ue in our mental constitution. To (he individual, indeed, it may be said 
to be m itself all the things which are around him, however near (m- aiar ; 
because it is truly that, by which alone all things near or afar become 
known to him. It constitutes by this mutual relation, which it estab- 
lishes, a power of more than magic agency, before which the great goX, 
that appeared to separate forever the worlds of matter and <^ sperit, 
disappears, — ^which thus links together substances, that seemed, in their 
nature, incapable of any common bond of uni(Hi, — and which, briz^ing 
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the whole infini^ of things, within the sphere of our own mind, com- 
mu^ucates to it some faint semblance of the omnipresence of its Author. 
" What is that organ," — says an eloquent French writer, speaking of 
the eye, — ^^ what is that astonishing organ, in which all objects acquire, 
by turns a successii^e existence, — where the spaces, the figures, and 
the motions, that surround me, are as it were created, — ^where the 
stars, that exist at the distance of a hundred millions of leagues, become 
a part of myself,— and where in a single half inch of diameter, is con- 
tained the universe ? " This power of external sense, which first 
awakes us into life, contmues, ever after, to watch, as it were, round 
the life which it awoke, lavishing on us perpetual varieties of instruction 
and delight ; and, if, from the simple pleasures, and simple elementary 
knowledge which it immediately afibrds, we trace its influence, through 
all the successive feelings to which it indirectly gives rise, it may be 
said to exist, by a sort of intellectual and moral transmutation, in the 
most refined and etherial of all our thoughts and emotions. 

So much indeed, of human knowledge, and of all that is valuable 
and delightful in human feeling, involves these elementary sensations, 
as it were in the very essence of the thoughts and feelings themselves, 
that one of the most acute of modem French metaphysicians, and with 
scarcely an exception, all the philosophers of the French metaphysical 
school, who are his followers, have considered the whole variety of hu- 
man consciousness, as mere sensations variously transformed ; though, 
in stating the nature of this transformation, and the difference of the 
sensations as transformed from the primary forms of mere external feel- 
ing, they have not been so explicit, as the assertors of a system so par- 
adoxical ought assuredly to have been. On the faUacies of this very 
prevalent theory of mind, however, which is afterwards to be examined 
by us fully, I need not at present make any remarks. 

Though this excessive simplification of the phenomena of human 
thought and feeling is, however, far more than the phenomena truly al- 
k>w, it is not the less certain, that aD the varieties of our consciousness, 
though not mere transformations of external sense, are, when traced to 
their source, the results of sensation, in its variou;s original forms. 
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CHAPTER m. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE CORPOREAL PART OF THE PROCESS^ IN SEN- 
SATION. 

The mental phenomena, of the class which is at present under aac 
consideration, being those which arise in consequence of certain prcri- 
ous affections of our organs of sense, it b necessary that vre AokU 
take some notice of the corporeal part of the process ; though it must 
dways be remembered, that it is the last part of the process, the mec" 
tal afiection oiUy, which truly belongs to our science, — and that, if diis, 
in aU Ttd varieties, had been the result of any other species of a&cdoos 
of organs constituted in any other manner, — as long as there was the 
regular correspondence of certain mental afibctions with certain organie 
affections, — ^the philosophy of mind would have continued precisely the 
same as now^ Our systems of anatomy, and of the physiol<^ of oar 
mere bodily firame, would mdeed have been different, — but not that 
more intimate physiology, which relates to the functions of the animst- 
ing spirit, whose presence is Fife, and without which our bodily frame, 
in all its beautiful adaptation of parts to parts, is a machine, as inert and 
powerless, as the separate atoms that compose it. 

The great essential organ of all sensation is the brain, with its appeo- 
dages, particularly the nerves that issue Ifrom it to certain organs, wUcb 
are more strictiy termed the organs of sense ; as it is there the imme- 
diate objects, or external causes of sensation, the particles of fight, fcr 
example, in vision, or of odour in smell, arrive, and come, as it were, 
into contact widi the sensorial substance. Each organ has objects pe- 
culiar to itself, which it would be superfluous to enumerate ; and since 
the blind are stDl sensible of sound, and the deaf of colour, and both of 
smeU, and taste, and touch, there must evidendy be some diflference, 
either in the sensorial substance itself which is difiused over the ditfe^ 
ent organs, or in the mode of its diffusion and exposure in the differ^ 
organs, from which this striking diversity of their relative sen^Hlities 
proceeds. The nervous matter, however, considered separately firoffi 
the co^ in which it is enveloped, is of the same half-fibrous, but soit 
and pulpy texture, as the substance of the brain itself, and is in perfect 
continuity with that substance, forming, therefore, with it, what may be 
considered as one mass, as much as the whole brain itself may be 
considered as one mass ; which has, indeed, for its chief seat the great 
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Cavkf of the head, but which extends, by innumerable ramificati(»iS) 
over the whole surface, and through the internal parts of the body« 

In the brain itself, the anatomist is able to show us, with perfect 
clearness, many complicated parts, which we must believe to be adapt- 
ed for answering pardcubr purposes in the economy of life ; but when 
we have gazed with admiration cm aU the wonders which his dissecting 
band has revealed to us, and have listened to the names with which he 
most accurately distinguishes the little cavities (m* protuberances which 
his knife has thus laid opon to our view, we are sdll as ignorant as be- 
fore of the particular purposes to which such varieties of form arci kib- 
servient ; and our only consolation is, — for there is surely some com- 
fort in being only as ignorant as the most learned, — ^that we know as 
much of the distinct uses of the parts as the anatomist himself, who ex- 
hibits them to us, and teaches us how to name diem. The only phys- 
iological facts of importance, in reference to sensation, are, that if the 
nerves, which terminate in particular organs, be greatly diseased, the 
sensations which we ascribe to those particular organs cease ; and 
cease, in like manner, if the continuity of the nerves be desU*oyed, by 
cutting them in any part of their course, or if, without loss of absolute 
continuity, their structure, in any part of their course, be impaired 
by pressure, whether from tight ligatures drawn around them for the 
purpose of experiment, or from natural morbid causes. In short, if the 
brain and nerves be in a sound state, and certain substances be applied 
so certain parts of the nervous system, — as, for instance, sapid bodies 
to the extremities of the nerves of taste, or light to that expansion of 
the optic nerve, which forms what is termed the retma, — there b then 
instant sensation ; and when the brain itself is not in a sound state to a 
certain extent, or when the nerve which is difilised on a particular or- 
gan is, either at this extremity of it, or in any part of its course, to a 
certain degree impiured, then there is no sensation, though the same 
external causes be applied. This very slight general knowledge of the 
circumstances in which sensation takes place, and of the circumstances 
b which it does not take place, is all the knowledge which physiology 
affi>rds us of the corporeal part of the process ; — and it is likely to con- 
tinue so forever,— ^t least in all the more important respects of our 
igDcntmce,— OTice any changes which occur in the corpuscular motion, 
and consequent new arrangement of the particles of the substance of 
the brain and nerves, corresponding with the diversities of feeling dur- 
ing iboae particular states, — if such corpuscular motions or changes do 
really take place, — ore probably far too minute to be observable by 
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our organs ; even though we could lay open all the interaill paits o( 
the brain to complete observation, without defstrojiof^ or at aU aftct- 
ing, the usual phenomena of life. 

llie brain, then, and the various nerves of sense in continui^ widi it, 
may, when taken together, be considered as forming one great organ, 
which I would term briefly the sensorial organ, essential to Kfe, and tD 
the immediate production of those mental phenomena which constitute 
our sensations, and perhaps, too, modifying in some measure, direct^ m 
indirectly, all the other phenomena of the mind. 

0( the nature of the connexion of this great sensorial organ with dK 
sentient mind, we never shall be able to understand more than is in- 
Tolved in the simple fact, that a certain afl»ction of the nervoius system 
precedes inunediately a certain affection of the mind. But, tbou^ we 
are accustomed to regard this species of mutual succession c^ bodil; 
and mental changes, as peculiarly mexplicable, finom the very di^reet 
nature of the substances which are reciprocally affected^ it is truly not 
more so than any other case of succession of events, where the jpht- 
nomena occur in substances that are not different in their prop^es, 
but analogous, or even absolutely similar ; since, in no one instance of 
this kind can we perceive more than the uniform order of the succes- 
sion itself; and of changes, the successions of which are all absolutely 
inexplicable, or, in other words, absolutely simple, and junsusceptibk, 
therefore, of further analysis, none can be jusdy said to be more or leas 
so than another. That a peculiar state of the mere particles of tke 
brain should be followed by a change of state of the sentient mind, is 
truly wonderful ; but if we conader it strictly, we shall find it to be bj 
no means more wonderful, than that the arrival of the moon, at a certam 
point of the heavens, should render the state of a body on the surftce of 
our earth, different Scorn what it otherwise would naturally be, or that Ae 
state of every particle of our globe, in its relative tendencies of gravilft- 
tion, should be instantly changed, as it unquestionably would be, if 
the destruction of the most distant satellite of the most distant planet of 
our system, or probably too, by the destruction even of one of those re- 
motest of stars, which are illuminating their own system of planets, so 
far in the depth of infinity, that their light, — to borrow a weH-knowa il- 
lustration of sidereal distance, — may never yet have reached our eardi, 
since the moment at which they darted forth their first beanut, in die 
creation of the universe. 

What the nature of the change is, that is produced at the extrcn^ 
of the nerve, it is beyond our power to state, or even to guess; tnd 
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we are ecpiaDjr ignorant of the manner in which this affection of the 
nerve is communicated, or is supposed to be communicated, to the 
braiB. But diat some aflfection, is gradually propagated, firom the one 
to die other, so as to ttaoA&t die change in the state of the brain subse- 
^pient, by a certain intenral, to the change in the state o( the nerve, is 
iimversafiy believed. 

But though it may be im[Mx>bable, it fe certainly far from unpossi- 
Ue, that there is really no such progressive communication, as this 
which is supposed. H^ brain and nerves, though, from the dif- 
ference of names, we might be led to consider them as distinct, are not 
separate organs, but are in continuity with each other, at least as 
much as various parts of the brain itself, which are comprehended 
under that single tenn, can be said to be continuous. When taken 
together, they form what is truly one complicated sensorial organ, — 
the organ of aU our sensations, according to the different states in which 
the oi;gan exists, or the different parts of it which are chiefly affected. 
In hearingf for example, a certain state of that part of the sensorial 
organ, which constitutes the auditory nerves, — m viiion^ a certain state 
of that part <tf it, which constitutes the c^tic nerves, is necessary to 
aensadcxi,— and, in both cases according to the universal supposition on 
the subject, all or part of the brain likewise, must exist in a certain state, 
of wUch we know nothing more, than that it b followed, in the one 
case, by a sensation of sound, in the other case, by that of sight. The 
connexioQ c^the mind with the bodily frame, — ^which must be equally 
ineiqJicaUe on every supposition that can be formed, — is not supposed, 
by any philosopher, to depend on the state of a single physical point of 
the bain akme ; and, if it extend to more than one such point, there is 
DoChii^,— m the nature of the connexion itself, independently of ex« 
perience, — ^which necessarily limits it to one portion of the complex 
aeosorial organ, more than to another, — ^to the particles of the central 
fiiass of the brain, for example, more than to those of the nerve itself. 
It is experience, then, to which we are referred; and experience, 
diou^ it shows that certain nerves are not essential to life, since life 
continoes equally, after they may have been impaired, or even destroy- 
edy is fifur from showing that an auction of them is not essential to 
mniaaUon^ at the very nooment of the particular sensation ; nor does it 
affiMrd even the slightest evidence to justify the belief that the only use 
of the nerve is to communicate a certain affection to. the brain, which 
affection oi the mere central part of the sensorial organ would of itself 
inunediately induce sensation, though the nerves were annihikted in 
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the preceding instant. The seosatiai may be the iounediate eflfaet, ml 
of the st^te of the hraio only, but of the state of the brain and of any 
particular nerve, considered as existing together at the nxmient ; in the 
same manner, as, by those who ascribe the immediate ori|^ of nmnwiini 
to the mere brain, exclusive of its nervous appendages, it is soppoaed 
to depend on the state, not of one physical point of the central bran, 
but on the state of many such co-existing points. We know not lo 
what extent, in the great sensorial organ^ this change is necessary ; but 
we believe, that, to some extent, it is necessaiy ; and the question is» 
whether, in the whole portion so afl^ted, the affection be produced by 
a succession of changes, propagated from part to part. This niay, pa^ 
baps, be the more probable si^position ; — but whatever may be the 
comparative probability or improbability, it certain^ has not beeoi de- 
monstrated by observation or experiment ; nor can there be said to be, a 
priori^ any absurdity in the opposite sujqposition, that the senaoiU auc- 
tion, to whatever extent it may be necessary, is not progreasve, ba 
immediate, — that, as long as the sensorial organ is unimpairady the 
presence, of the immediate object of sense, at the eideinal organ, a 
instantly followed by that general change of state of the internal orga% 
whatever it may be, which is necessary to sensation, in the ptrticiiitr 
case ; in the same manner, as the presence of a celes^ bo(fy, at acer- 
tarn point of the heav^is, is immediately followed by a change of states 
in the whole of the gravitating particles of our globe ; the change in asj 
long line of these gravitating pardcles being not oommunicated bom 
each to each, but depending only on the presence of the distai^ aim or 
planet ; and beginmng in the most remote particle of the line, at tbr 
very same instant, as in that which is nearest, on the surfiioe of ine 
earth. An instant change, in the long line of sensorial particka^«-Hf 
the afiection of a long line of these particles be necessaiy, — on the 
presence of a particular object, is not more improbable in itself, tkm 
this instant and universal influence of gravitation, that vanes with A 
the varying positbns of a distant object 

But is it, indeed, certain, that in sensation there is an iiflM»i?<iffi of 
the central brain, whether inmiediate or progressive ? Is it not poao* 
ble, at least, or more than possible, that the sute of the mind, when 
we perceive colours and sounds, may be the immediate consequent af 
the altered state of that part of the sensorial organ, which forms tba 
expansion of the nerve in the eye or ear ? The sensatioDS must be 
supposed, in every theory, to be the consequents -of states induced 
in some senborial particles ; and there is nothing but the mere namea of 
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brain and nerve, invented by ourselves, and tt^ notions which we have 
cboaeQy without evidence, to attach to these mere names, which- would 
mark the sensorial particles in the nervous expanse itself, as less fitted 
to be the inunechate antecedents of sight and hearing, than the sinnlar 
senaoriai particles m any portion of the central mass of the bram. 
There is no reason, in short, a priarij for supposmg that a state of the 
jsensorial particles of the nerves cannot be the cause of sensadon, and 
that the sensatioQ must be the ^fl^t of a state equally unknown, of 
apparently similar particles, in that other part df the general sensorial 
organ, which we have denominated the brain. Sensadon, indeed, is 
prevented by decay, or general disease of the brain, or by separation 
of die n^rve, or pressure on it, in any part of its course. But it is far 
from improbable, that these causes, wtuch must evidently be injurious 
to the organ, may act, merely by preventing that sound state of the 
nerve, which is necessary for sensatk>n, and which, m an (urgan so very 
delicate, may be a&eted by the slightest influences, — by influences 
£bu: a%hter, than may naturally be expected to result from such ao 
injiay of such a part. The nerves and brain together form one great 
oi^an ; and a sound state of the whde organ, even from the analogy 
of other groeser organs, may well be su(qx)sed to be necessary for the 
heahby stale and perfect fiuicti(Mi c^ each separate part. 

If^ indeed, the appearance of the brain and nerves were such, as 
marked them to be peculiarly fitted for the communication of modon 
of aof sort, there mi^ be some presumption, fit)m this very circum- 
stance, in fiivour of the opinion, that sensadon takes place, only after a 
progressive series of affections of some sort, propagated along die nerve 
to the intmor brain. But it must be remembered, that the nature, 
both of the substance of the nerves themselves, and of the soft and lax 
substance m wbach they are loosely imbedded, renders them very ill 
adapted for the communication of nice varieties of motion, and gives 
some additional likelihood, therefore, to the supposition, that affections 
of the sensfMrial organ, so distinct as our sensations are from each odier, 
and so ^laetly corresponding with the slightest changes of external 
objects, do not depend on the progressive communication of faint and 
imperceptible motion, in circumstances so unfavourable to ihe uninter- 
rupted progress even of that more powerful motion, which can be 
measured by the eye. In a case so doubtful as this, however, in 
which die intervening changes supposed by philosophers, — if such a 
iprogeessive series of motions do really take place, — are confessed to 
be beyond our observation, it is impossible for any one, who has a just 
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sense of die limits, which nature has opposed to our search, to pn» 
nounce with certainty, or even perhaps with that famt species ctf bc£ei^ 
which we give to mere probabiliQr. 

But whatever reason there may be for removing this supposed isk 
of the corporeal part of the process of sensation, there b anotlier prior 
Unk, which it appears to me of great importance to separate from the 
chain. I aUude to the distinction, which b comnHmlj made, of tk 
objects of sense, as actmg themselves on our organs, or as acfei; 
through what is termed a medium. 

** A second law of our nature," says Dr. Reid, ^* regarding percep&n, 
is, that we perceive no object, unless some impression is made upon the 
organ of sense, eidier by the immediate applicaticm of the object, or bj 
some medium which passes between the object and the organ, b 
two of our senses, to wit, touch and tastey there must be an kranediate 
application of the object *to the organ. In the other three, the object 
is perceived at a distance, but still by means of a medium, by wisch 
some impression is made upon the organ. The effluvia of bodies, 
drawn into the nostrib with the breath, are the medium of smell ; th 
undulations of the ah* are die medium of hearing ; and die rays of 
light, passing from vbible objects to the eye, are the medium of sigit 
We see no object, unless rays of light come from it to the eje. 
We hear not the sound of any body, unless the vibrations of soot 
elasdc medium, occasioned by the tremulous motion of the souodi; 
body, reach our ear. We perceive no smell, unless the effluvia of die 
smelling body enter into the nostrils. We perceive no taste, unless 
the sapid body be applied to the tongue, or some part of the orgio d 
taste* Nor do we perceive any tangible quality of a body, unless it 
touch the hands, or some part of our body." * 

It is evident, that in these cases of a supposed medium, wfaidi Dr. 
Reid considers as formmg so important a distinction of our sensatiooS} 
the real object of sense b not the distant object, but that which acts im- 
mediately upon the organs, — the light itself, not the sun which betiBS 
it on us, — the odorous particles which the wind has wafted to us froBi 
die rose, not the rose itself upon its stem, — the vibrations of ibe Wt 
withm our ear, not the cannon that is fired at the distance of ndeSi 
The light, the odour, the vibratbg air, by which alone our senses ire 
affected, act on our nerves of sight, of smell, and hearing, wiA to 
influence as direct, and as litde limited in the kind of action, as ditt 

* On the Intellectual Powers, Enay II. chap. ii. 
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with which the firuk, which we eat or handle, acts on our nerves of 
taste or touch. This influence of the objects inunediately external, is 
all in which our organs of sense, and consequently the mind, as the 
principle of mere sensation, is concerned. The reference to the distant 
suD, or rose, or cannon, which alone leads us to speak of a medium in 
any of these cases, is the efiect of another principle of our intellectual 
nature, — the principle of association, or suggestion, — ^that is afterwards 
to be considered by us, without which, indeed, our mere transient 
sensations would be comparatively of little value ; but which, as a 
quality or susceptibility of the mind, is not to be confounded with that, 
by which the mind becomes instantly sentient, in consequence of a 
certain change produced in the state of its sensorial organ. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SBMSATICmS or SMKLL— or TASTE— Or HEABINO. 

Section L 

'Though the sensations, which arise from affections of the same or* 
gan, are not in every case more analogous to each other, than the 
sensations which arise from afiecdons of different organs, — and though, 
if we were to consider the sensations alone, therefore, without reference 
to their organs, we might not form precisely the same classification as 
at present, — the divbion, according to the organs af!ected, in most 
cases corresponds so exactly with that which we should make, in con- 
sidering the mere sensations as affections of the mind, and aflbrds in 
itself a principle of classification so obvious and definite, that we can- 
not hesitate in preferring it to any other which we might attempt to 
fomu 

In examining, then, according to their organs, our classes of sensa- 
tion } and considering what feelings the organic affections excite at 
presenij and what we may suppose them to have excited originally^ — 
we win begin with those which are most simple, taking them in the or- 
der of smell, taste, hearing, — not so much from any hope, that the in- 
formation which these afford will throw any great light on the more 
complex phenomena of sight and touch, as because the consideration of 
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tbem is easier, and may prepare us gradually for Ais difficuk analyse 
which awaits us afterwards, in the examioatioD of those more perplez* 
ing pheoomena. 

SmeU. 

The organ of smell is principally in the nostrils, — and partly also m 
some oontmuous carities on which a portion of the olfactory nerves is dif- 
fused. When the particles of odour affect our nerves oi smell, a ceitDB 
state of mind is prodoced, varjring with the nature of the odorifieroai 
body. Hie mere exiiAence of this state is all the informatioo wbkh 
we could originally have received from it, if it had been excited previ- 
ously to our sensations of a different class. But, with our preseof 
knowledge, it seems immediately to communicate to us much moiv 
important information. We are not merely sensible of the partiadar 
feeling, but we refer it, in the instant, — aknost in the same manner, as 
if the reference itself w^re invcdved in the sensation, — to a rose, heiD- 
lock, honeysuckle, or any other substance, agreeable or disagreeable; 
the immediate presence, or vicinity of which we have ibrmeiiy fbimd 
to be attended with this particular sensation. The power of makii^ 
the reference, however, is unquestionably derived from a source difier- 
ent from that, from which the mere sensation is immediately detj^- 
We must previously have seen, or handled, the rose, the hemlock, tfe 
honeysuckle ; or if, without making this pardcular reference, w^ mer^ 
}y con^der our sensation of smell as caused by some unknown olgect 
external to our mind, we must at least have previously seen or bandied 
some other bodies, which excited, at the same time, sensations anab- 
gous to the present. If we had been endowed with the sense ofaroeO, 
and with no other sense whatever, the sensations of this class wonU 
have been simple feelings of pleasure or pain, which we i^uld as Stde 
have ascribed to an external cause, as any of our spontaneous feefiogs of 
joy or sorrow, that are equally lasting or equally transient. Even at pres- 
ent, after the connexion of our sensations of a fragrance with tbe bodi» 
which we term fragrant, has been, in a great measure, fixed in ouriaMr 
by innumerable reflections, we still, if we attend to the process of 'Ae 
refisrence itself, are conscious of a suggestion of remembrance, ande» 
separate the sensation, as a mere feeling of the mind, from the kolBiiri- 
edge of tbe object, or external cause, of the sensation, which seean lo 
tis a subsequent state of the mmd, howeve t.\)se the succes^cxi may 
be. Indeed, what is there which we can discover, in the mere sensa- 
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tioQ of fragrance, tbat is itself significant of solidity, extension, or wha^ 
ever we may regard as essential to the existence of things with- 
out ? As a mere change in the form of our being, it may suggest to us 
the necessity of some cause or antecedent of the change. But it is far 
from implying the necessity of a corporeal cause ; — any more than 
such a direct corporeal cause is implied in any other modification of 
our being, intellectual or moral. Our belief of a system of external 
things, then, does not, as far as we can judge from the nature of the 
feelings, arise from our sensations of smell, more than from any of our 
internal pleasures or pains ; but we class our sensations of smell as 
sensations, because we have previously believed in a system of external 
things, and have found by uniform experience, that flie introduction of 
some new external body, either feh or seen by us, was the antecedent 
of those states of mind which we denominate sensations of smell, and not 
of those internal pains or pleasiures, which we therefore distinguish fi^m 
tfaem, as the spontaneous afi^ctions of our own mdependent mind. 

Section II. — Taste. 

In considering the phenomena, which the organ of taste presents, in 
the peculiar sensations that directly flow from it, it is necessary to 
m^e some little abstraction from the sensation of touchj which accom- 
panies them, in consequence of the immediate implication of the tangi- 
ble sapid body to the organ ; but the sensatbns, thus co-existing, are so 
very diflferent in themselves, as to be easily distinguishable. When the 
organ of taste is in a sound state, die application of certain substances 
produces, immediately, tliat change or aiFection of the sensorial organs, 
which is attended with a corresponding change or affection of the sen- 
tient mind. In our present state of knowledge, we immediately refer 
this simple sensation, to something, which is bitter, or sweet, or acrid, or 
of some other denomination of sapid quality ; and we have no hesitatioui 
in dassmg the sensations a$ «en«a^u>ru,— efiects of laws of action that 
belong joindy to matter and mind, — not as feelings that arise in the mind 
firom its own independent constitution. But, if we attend sufficiently to 
the feeling that arises in the case of taste, we shall find, however imme- 
diate the reference to a sapid body may seem to be, that it is truly succes- 
shre to the simple sensation, and is the mere suggestion of former ex- 
perience, when a body previously recognised by us as an external 
substance, was applied to our organ of taste ; — in the same manner, as, 

TOL. I. 17 
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when we see adbes and dying embers, we immediateljr infer some pre^ 
vious combustion, which we could not have inferred, if combustioD itsdf 
had been a phenomenon altogether unknown to us. In the simple sen^ 
patjon wliieh precedes the reference, — the naere pleasure of sweetness 
or the mere pain of bitterness, — there is nothii^ which seems to maik 
more distinctly the presence of honey or wormwood, or any similar ex- 
ternal substance, than in any of onr joys or sorrows, to which we ba^e 
not given a name ; and there can be no doubt, that, if the particular feel- 
ing which we now term joyj and the particular feelmg which we now 
term sorrow^ had been excited, whenever we knew, from other sources, 
that certain bodes were applied to the tongue, we should have consider- 
ed these internal feelmgs as sensauons, in the strict sense of the word, 
precisely in the same manner, as we now regard, as sensations, the 
feeling which we term stveeiness^ and the feeling which we term iter- 
nets, because, Uke tliese sensations, they could not have failed to sug- 
gest to us, by the common influence of association, the presence and 
direct coincidence of the object without. In the case of tastCy there- 
fore, as in the case of smeD, we could not, from the sim[de sensati(Mis, 
— if these alone had been given to us, — have derived any^knowledge 
of an external world, of substances extended and resisting ; but we 
consider them as sensadous, in the suict philosophic meaning of the 
term, because we have previously acquired our belief of an external 
world. ■ 

It may be remarked of these two classes of sensations, now consid- 
ered, that they have a greater mutual resemblance, than om* sensations 
of any other kind. It is only a blind man who thinks that what is call- 
ed scarlet is like the sound of a trumpet ; but there are tastes which 
we consider as like smells^ in the same manner as we consider them to 
be like other tastes ; and, if we had not acquired a distinct knowledge 
of the seats of our difierent organs, and had yet known that aneDs and 
tastes arose from external causes acting upon some one or other of 
these, we should probably have been greatly puzzled, in many cases, 
in our attempt to refer the particular sensation to its particular orgaa. 

In considering die advantages which we derive from our organs of 
smeU and taste, the mere pleasures which they directly afibrd, as apart 
of the general happiness of life, are to be regarded, from their frequeat 
occurrence, as of no inconsiderable amount. The fragrance of the fieUs 
enters largely into that obscure but delightful group of images, which 
rise in our minds on the mere names of springs summer^ the caunirji 
and seems to represent the very form of ethereal purity, as if it were 
the breath of heaven itself. 
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The pleasares of the sense of iastCy in the moderate enjoyment of 
'which there is nothing reprehensible, are, in a peculiar manner, associ- 
ated with family happiness. To have met frequently at the same 
board, is no small part of many of the delightdil remembrances of 
friendf^ip ; and to meet again at the same board, after years of ab- 
sence, is a pleasm'e that almost makes atonement for the long and 
dreary interval between. In some half-civilized ^countries, in which 
the influence of simple feslings of this kind is at once more forcible in 
itself, and less obscured in the cenfosioR of ever varying frivolities and 
passions, this hospitable bond forms one of the strongest ties of mutual 
obligation, flqffieient often to check the impetuosity of vindiotivie pas- 
sions, which no other remembrance could, in the moment of fiiiy, re- 
strain. Had there been no pleasure attached to a repast, independent 
of the mere relief from the pain of hunger, the coarse mid eqtial food 
would probably have been taken by each individual apart, and nnght 
evetf, like our other animal necessities, have been aBsoeiated with feel- 
ings which would have rendered solitude a duty ^ external decorum. 
It would not be easy, even for those who have been accustomed to 
trace a simple cause through A its remotest operations, to say how 
mudh of happiness, and how much even of the warm tenderness of vir- 
tue, would be destroyed, by the change of manners, which would 
simply put anjend to 'die social meal ; that meal which now calls all the J 
members of a family to suspend their cares for a while, and to enjoy j 
fliat cheerfulness, which is best reflected from others, and wiiich can 
be permanent only when it is so reflected, from soul to soul, and from 
*eye to eye. 

One very important advantage, more directly obvious than this, and 
of a kind which eVery one may be disposed more readily to admit, is 
aflbrded by our senses of smell and taste, in guiding our selection of 
the substances which we take as aTimentary. To the other animals, 
whose senses of this order are so much quicker, and whose instincts, in 
acconunodation to their want of general language, and consequent dif- 
ficulty of acquiring knowledge by mutual communication, are providen- 
tially allotted &> them in a degree and of a kind far surpassing the in- 
stincts of the slow hut noble reflector wwin, these senses seem to furnish 
immediate mstruction i^ todie substances proper for nourishment, to 
the exclusion of diose wmch would be noxious. To man, however, 
who is under the guardianship of aflTections more beneficial to him than 
any instinct of his own could be, there is no reason to believe, that they 
do (tm primarUy, and of themselves, though, in a state in wliich he is 
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brought up, instnieted widi req[)ect to every tfung noxious or nkitaiy, 
by those who watch constantly orer him in the etrfy^ period ofUsliie^ 
and having therefore no necessity to appeal to the mere disoiim- 
nation of his own independent orgmos, and, still nx>re, asm the artiAcial 
state of things in which he lives, his senses are at once perplexed and 
palled, by the variety and coniurion of luxurious preparation, it is not 
easy to say, how iar his primary instincts^ — if it had not been the H^ 
and inevitable dignity of his nature to rise above these,*— mi^ d 
themselves, have operated as directors. But, whatever Arir jwtwiry 
influence may be, the secondary influence of his organs of taste and 
smell is not the less important. Wlien we have once completely learn- 
ed what substances are noxious, and what are salutary, we then, how- 
ever similar they may be in tlieir other sensible qualities, discrinmte 
these as often as they are again presented to us, by that ta^ or mkS, 
which they afiect with diflferent sensations ; and our acquired knovl- 
edge has thus ultimately, in guiding ourcboicey the jbrce and the vivaci- 
ty of an original instinct. 



Section HI. — Hearing. 

In considering the {dienomena of die sense of hearing, we rhtj 
apply to them the same remark which has been already applied to the 
phenomena of the senses before considered. They are classed by us 
as sensations, merely in consequence of our previous belief k) tbe 
existence of those external bodies, the motion of which we ba^ 
known to be followed by similar feelings. Our mind begins suddeotf 
to exist in a certain state ; and we call this state joy or sarrowy wiAwt 
supposing that it depends on the immediate presence of any extenwl 
object. It begins again to exist in a different state, and we say diat 
we hear a flute, referring the feelmg immediately to an external cause* 
But there can be no doubt, that, in making this reference m tbe oce 
case, and not in the other, we are influenced by experience, and by 
experience alone. K we suppose ourselves endowed with the sinp* 
sense of hearing, and incapable therefore of having previously seefl 
or felt the flute, whkh is breathed before us, or any other extender 
and resisting object whatever, we may imagine the mere sound to i^ 
cur innumerable times, without discovering any mode by which it can 
f^ve us more knowledge than we should receive from a similar recur- 
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reoce of any internal joy or sorrow. That we dioidd be able to refet 
it to a body, such as we now meao when we speak of a flute, is man- 
ifestly impossible ; skice this implies knowledge of solidiij/^ and farm^ 
and colowr, which could not be acquired widiont touch and sight. But 
there seems even no reason to think, that we should refer it to any 
external cause whatever, unless, indeed, such a reference necessarily 
accompanied every feeling, which we know is far from being the case, 
since we have many internal pleasures, not more like to each other 
dian they are to the sound of a flute, which we do not refer to any thing 
separate or separable from the constitution of our own mind. In 
hearings Uierefbre, as in toiie and tmeff, we do not derive from its 
sensadons our knowledge of thbgs external, but, in consequenai of our 
knowledge of things external, we regard these feelings as sensaiums^ 
in the common philosophic meaning of that term. 

Stmfrie as our sense of hearing may seem, it affords a strikrog speci- 
men of that almost ii^nite variety, which is not inconsistent with the 
closest resemblance ; and the notion which we may fcnrm of the innu- 
merable varieties of sound, is perhaps not more vast, when we attempt 
to wander over its boundless discrepancies, than when we limit ourselves 
to its greatest similarities, in a single word of a language, or in that 
which we might be mcHned at first to regard as simplicity itself, a 
single fmtfteol Ume. 

^ A flute, a vidin, a hautiboy, and a French horn,'' it has been truly 
remarked, '* may all sound the same tone, and be easily disdnguish- 
able. Nay, if twenty human voices sound die same note, and with 
equal strength, there will still be some diflTerence. The same voicey 
while it retains its proper distincdons, may be varied many ways, by 
Bcknessor health, youth or age, leanness or fatness, good or bad 
faomour. The same toordsj spoken by foreigners and natives, nay, 
hy cEfierent provinces of the same nation, may be very easily distm- 
guished.*** 

When we speak of the value of diis sense as a part of our mental 
constitution, it b enough to say, that it is to it we are indirecdy indebt- 
ed for the use of verbal language, — that power so peculiarly distinctive 
of man, that, in the poetical phrasecdogy of one celebrated country^ it 
give him his name as a divider of the voice^ or in other words, an 
wfterer of articulate sounds. If we consider speech simply as a medium 
of die reciprocal expression of present feelings to the litde socieQr of 

* Reidfs Inquiry into the Human Mind, c. iv. sect 1. 
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citizen and friends of wluch we are a part, eren in this limited vm, 
of what inestimable value does it appear ! To communicate to e^erj 
one around us, in a single moment, the happiness which we fed oiir- 
selres, — to express the want, wliich we have fidl confidence will be 
relieved as soon as it is known,— or to have the still greater pri^^ 
of being ourselves the ministers of comfort to wants, which otfaenvise 
could not have been relieved by us, because they could not have been 
discovered, — when the heart which we love is weighed down wi4 
imaginary grief, to have it in our power, by a few simple sounds, to 
ooDvert anguish itself into rapture, — these are surely no slight advan- 
tages ; and yet compared with the benefit which it aferds to man as 
an inteUictual being, even these are inconsiderable. To be without 
language, spoken or written, is aknost to be witlKnit thought ; and i( 
not an individual only, living among his felbws whose light may be 
reflected upon him, but our whole race had been so constituted, k 
is scarcely possible to conceive that beings, whose instincts are so 
much less various and powerful than those of the other animals, 
could have held over them that dominion, which they now so ea^ 
exercise. Wherever two human beings, therefore, are to be feuoi 
there language is. We must not thmk, in a speeidative compansoo d 
this sort, of mere savage life ; for the rudest savages would be is 
much superior to a race of beings without qpeech, as the most cirflittd 
nations at this ntoraent are, compared with the half brutal wanderes 
of forests and deserts, whose ferocious ignorance seems to know fclc 
more than how to destroy and be destroyed. Even these are ^ 
associated in tribes, tliat concert together verbally their schemes of 
bavock and defence ; and eniptey, in deliberating on the massacre of 
beings as litde human as themselves, or the plunder of a few tots, 
that seem to contain nothing but misery and the miserable, the same 
gkrious instrument with which Socrates brought wisdom down from 
heaven to eardi, and Newton made the heavens themselves, and aU 
ike wonders which they contain, descend, as it were, to be grasped ibu 
measured by the feeble arm of man. 

Such are the benefits of language, even in its fugitive state ; btrf ^ 
noblest of all the benefits which it confers, is in that permanent trans' 
mission of tliought, which gives to each individaul tfa» powers and the 
wisdom of his species ; or rather, — ^for the united powers and wisA^ 
of his species, as they exist in myriads, at the same moment vdtb bka^ 
self, upon the globe, would be comparatively a trifling endowment,-^ 
gives him the rich inheritance of the accumulated acquiailioQS of all tte 
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multitades, wbo, Cke himsdf, io every [Mrecedbg age, have inquired, and 
meditated, and patiently discovered, or by the happy inspiratioD of 
genius, have found truths which they searcdy sought, and penetrated, 
with the rapidity of a single glance, those dep^ of nature, which the 
weak steps and dim torch-light of generations after generations had vaiidy 
laboured to expkre* By that happy invention, which we owe indi^ 
rectly to the ear, the boundaries of time seem to be at once removed. 
Nothing is past; for every thing lives, as it were, before us. The 
thoughts of bemgs who have trod the most distant soil, in the most 
distant period, arise again in our mind, with the same warmth and 
freshness as when they first awoke to life in the boaom of their authcHr. 
That system of perpetual transmigration, — ^which was but a fable, as 
believed by Pythagoras, — becomes reality when it is applied, not to 
the soul itself but to its feelings. There is then a true metempsychosit, 
by which the poet and the sage, in spreading their conceptions and 
-emotions fixun breast to breast, may be said to extend dieir existence 
through an ever changing immortality. 

The unlimited transmission of thought, which the invention of lan- 
guage allows, brings die universe of mind into that point of mw, in 
which an eloquent livmg Fr^ich author has considered the physical 
universe, — as exhibiting at once, in all its splendid varieties of events, 
and uniting, as it were, in a single moment, the wonders of eternity. 
** Combine,'' says he, ^^ by your imagination, dl the fairest appearances 
of things* Suppose that you see at once, all the hours of the' day, and 
all the seasons of the year, — a morning of sjNrbg and of autumn, — a 
nigjbt brilliant with stars, and a night obscm'e with clouds. — meadows 
enamelled with flowers, — fields waving with harvest, — woods heavy 
with the fit)sts of winter,— -you will then have a just notion of the 
spectacle of the universe. Is it not w<Hidrous, that while you are ad- 
miring the sun, who is plungmg beneath the vault of the west, another 
observer is beholding him as he quits the regions of the east,-— in the 
same instant reposing, weary, firom the dust of the evening, and 
awaking, firesh and youthfiil, in the dews of mom ! there is not a 
moment of the day, in which the same sun is not rising, shining in his 
zoiid), and setting on the world ! or rather, our senses abuse us, and 
there is no rising, nor setting, nor zenith, nor east, nor west ; but all 
is one fixed point, at which every species of light b beaming at once 
from the unalterable orb of day." 

In like ma^er, — if I may venture to consider the phenomena of the 
mind in the same fandful point of viewr-every moment amy be said td 
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be eidiibitkig d» birdi, and progrMS^ and daeqr of tboof^ Ubcj, 
maturtty, old age, death, are nmigled, as it wete, in ooe uumsil 
•cene* The opnaona wfatcbare perishing in one mind, arenaDgii 
anodier ; and often, perhaps, at the last fading ray of the flame of 
genius, that maj have ahnost dazzled the world with excessof \A 
Uancy, some star may be kindling, which is to shine upon the latellect- 
nal universe with equal l^t and glory. 

Such are the benefits resulting from that happiest of all inveotuB, 
which we may be said to owe to our sense of hearing, — if, indeed, it be 
an tnvenlum of man, and not rather, as many have thought, a cmd 
power J bestowed on him by his provident Creator at the veiy vooaai 
which gave him life. But still, whether original or invented, tbe eir 
must equally have been its primary recipient. We have seen, io the 
view which we have taken of it, that of our more social intercoaise it 
constitutes the chief delimit,— ^ving h^pmess to hours, the wevyiog 
heaviness of which must otherwise have rendered existence an msf 
portable burthen ; and that, in its more important character, as fii4 
in the imperidiaUe records winch are transmitted, in uuiittein^ 
progresskxi, firom the generation which passes away, to the gbaum 
that succeeds, it ghres to the individual man the product of al tk 
creative eneipes of mankind ; extending even to the humblest inteUed, 
whkh can ^ mix kself widi the illustrious dead, that privilege, wfaidi 
has been poetically allotted to the unmoitahty of genius, of beii^'^tbe 
dtizen of every coinitry, and the contemporary of every age.'' 

After die remarks on this advantage received fiom lai^uage, ffluch 
b unquestionaUy, and beyond all conqparison, the most inestiiBible 
benefit which the sense of hearing affiurds, — it would be improper^ 
omit wholly the mentbn of the pleasure, which we receive from ity ^ 
a source of muskal deUght,^-of that expression of feeling, which itseU^ 
almost like verbal discourse, may be said to be a language^ aoceitis 
the utterance of thought and emotion from heart to heart, — but wUch 
has a voice, as independent of the mere arbitrary forms d* speech, as titf 
teaiB of gratitude, or the smiles of love, that may mdeed give ek)queBce 
to words but require no words to render them eloquent. Tbougftf 
when very strictly considered, even the pure, and almost spiritual d^F 
of music, may pertiaps be counted ooiy a pleasure of sense, it yet tp 
preaches, by so many striking anak)gie8,to the nature of our ioteOectuil 
enjo}rments, that it may almost be said to bekmg to that class; ^ 
though, — ^relativety to minds that are capaUe of enjoyments more tni^ 
intellectual, — it is to be considered as a mere pastime oc rdaxatioOf i^ 
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asnmesa far bigherciianiGtM'^mitsTelttwntodiegeiiarslirfed^ 
common mtnds, and may be said, at least, to be the inteUoetQal luxu|y 
of those wbo are incapable of any other luawy, that deserves so hos- 
oraUe a name. And it is weU that there fhoijdd be some intermediate 
pleasure of this sort, to withdraw for a while the dull and the sensual, 
from the grosser existence in wbicb they may be sunk, ai^ to give 
them some glimpses, at least, of a state of purer enjoyment, thsm thit 
which is to be derived from the sordid gains and sordid luxuries of 
conmion Mfe. 

The phenomena of music, in addition to their general mterest, are 
truly worthy, in anodier respect, of our astomshmem, from that stnking 
cfiversity c^ organic power in the p^ception of melody and still more 
of harmony whicb they exhibit in different individuals, in whom all 
other circumstfiices are apparently the same,— «a diversity wliich has 
often attracted the attention of plulosopbers, afld has led even those 
who have no great tendency to speeuladon of any kind, to wonder at 
least, wUch is the first st^ of all philosc^bising. In the present 
instance, however, cmfortaiately this first step is the only step which 
pbikMOf^^fs have been able to tahe. They have been obliged to 
desist, after aS their effinrts to proceed further, and to submit to share, 
and even to acknowledge that they share, the ignorance of the vulgar. 
If, indeed, the want of a musicd ear had involved either a general de- 
fect of bearbg, or a general skiwness of discrimination in other cases of 
nice diversity, the wonder would n<^ Imve been great. But those who 
are without ear for music, perceive as readily as others the faintest 
whisper ; — ^they distinguish like them, the faintest shades of di&rence 
in the mere articidatfons of sound which constitute the varieties of lan- 
gu^e, nor the artieuktions only, but tlie di&rences also of the mere 
tones of a£fectk)n or displeasure, grief or gaiety, wliich are so strikingly 
aimk)gous to the varied expresi^n of musical feeKng ;^— and their power 
of £scriinEinatkm in every other case, in which the judgment can 
be exercised, is not less perfect. Nay, — to increase still mwe the 
difficulty, — they are often as sensible as others, of die beau^ of series 
of tones of a di^rent kind ; and some of our best poets and declaim- 
ers^— who of course must have had a qmck discernment of metrical 
%thm, and of the mek)dy of ek)cutk>nr-*ave yet been incapable of 
^sttnguishing the rnnsicd rebtbns of sounds, as reciprocally high or 
bwy— -the mebdy that results from them in certam successions, and 
fte harmony or the discord of their union. That it depends chiefly, 
or peirfaaps eotifely, on ^e structure or state of the mere corporeal 
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organ of heara^, m^neh is of a Uiidy it must be renemberocl, j 
ly pompEcated, and diereibre suscepdUe of great original diveraiqr m 
the parts, and relations of die parts that form it, is very pcobnble • 
thoogh the diflfere n e e of the separate parts diemsdves, or of tbeir 
relations to each other, may, to the mere eye, be so nunute, as never 
to be discovered by dis8ection,^-tfaus leaving, to ^rery future race oi 
inquirers, the same difficnky which has perplexed ourselves, and ifae 
same imposribility of overcoming it. In the sense of vision, I nmf 
remark, there is a species ot defect, very analogous to the want of 
musical ear,— a d^sct, which coniiats b the difficuky, or rather An 
ineapaeiQTy of distiogmshing some colours fiom each other, — and ool- 
otors which to general observers, seem of a very opposite kind. Ab 
the waiM of musical ear implies no general defect of mere quieknes 
of hearmg, tins visual defect, in like manner, is to be found in pernnaa 
who are yet capable of distityiishing, with perfect accuracy, the fonn, 
and the greater or less brilliancy of the c(doured object; — and I mqr 
remark too, in confirmatioo of the opnioa, that the want of musicd 
ear depends on causes not mental but organic ; that, in this analog(NS 
case, some attempts not absolute^ 'unsuccessful have been made, m 
explain the apparent confusion of ccJours, by certain peculiarities cf 
the exteroal organ of sight. Though the one case, however, were l» 
throw no light upon the other, it is stiU gratifying to philosopbers, la 
have a case at all anak)gcxis, to winch, when they are weary of con- 
sidering what has baffled all their endeavours to explain 1^ they may 
have the comfort of turning away tbeir attention, without the mortificft- 
tion of seeming absolutely to fly from the subject. 

In conmdering sound relatively to its external cause, we gire the 
name of vibration to the successive pulses, or alternate approaches and 
recessions of the panicles of the elastic sounding body; and the word 
is a very convenient one for expressing this series. But still the word, 
though single, is not the less expressive of a pkuraliqr of states, which 
have no other unity, than as they are comprehended in this aa^ 
word. 

What, then, is truly meant, when it is said, that, fat [voduciog the 
mental aflfection which constitutes hearing, some previous vHnOum is 
necessary ? It certainly cannot mean, that the vibration is any .thing 
in itself different from the series of physical events which it expresses, 
however few or numerous these may be, since it is oaly the name 
which we give to them when we consider them together ; noft can it 
mean that the direct cause of the sensation is any thing diSerent finom 
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the one organic state iimnecbaefy precetfing the sensatkxii — a state 
wtich may, iodeed, have resulted from a kmg s^uence of prior 
iNTgaoic states, produced during die oontiDu^ vibratory motion of the 
air, but which is itself, in ks rdatiooto the phenomenon whidi succeeds 
it, — that a£^ctioQ of the senti^t nmid which constitutes h$aringy — 
to be considered independently of these pricnr states, that have no other 
relation to the mmd, than as gradually indi^g that ultimate orgamc 
state, wlflch is the state diat is followed by sensation. There is a part, 
lees or greater, of the sensorial cnrgan, which must be affected in % 
certain manner, before the sensation of hearmg can take place ; and 
m vibration there is nothmg hot a repeated a[^roaeh and secesmo 
of the vibrating particles. If vibration, tbesk^ or a series of pulses, 
be necessary, it is evident that a correspondiiq; series of chais^ in 
die organ is necessary ; that is to say, diere is no one instant, at which 
the vilfftidng particles are in such a state reladvely to the sensorial 
organ, that if no previous change had been exeit^l in the organ itself, 
they could have produced in it immediately, the precise state which 
is instandy followed by the mental a&cdon of hearmg. There mint, 
dierefere, be a series of dianges m die sensorial organ itself, the last 
of wtich cxily is followed by sensati<«. The parades of the air, or 
any other elasdc medium, fot example, must, in their fint appulse, 
produce a certain state of the sensorial organ ; in their second appuhe, 
a ififierent state, by acting on an organ already affected in a certain 
manner ; in their ikiri appube, a still diierent slate ; and thus suc- 
cessively, tiO at last di^ produce diat particular definite state of the 
sensorial organ, in consequence of which the mind becomes instandy 
sendent, — a state which could not have been produced by any single 
impulse of die particles on the una£^ted organ, because then vibra- 
tion, OT a series of pulses, veould not have been necessary. 

To this successive modificadoa of states of an organ, terminating in 
a particular result, difierent from each of the prior states, there are 
sbiEidant analogies m die Irij^ory of the mind, and many in the pher 
nomena of sensation itself. One of the most remarkable of these in 
die production of the sensation of whiteness, by die rapid revolution of 
a C3iinder, on which the separate jHismatic cdours, and the separate 
eoburs only, are painted in c^rtam proportions } each colour, in this 
case, acting on the organ already afiected by a former colour, till a 
seasatkm dtc^edier difierent from die residt of each of them when 
separate, is their jmnt ultimate result, the sensation of whiteness, wA* 
out any external object diat is white. 
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in tfais way only, by a smos of progressive orgamc affKtkxn, lal 
not by any single a&otion, can the fifaratioR of an elastic mecfomi, u 
d^rent from one simple imrepeated impulse, tenmnite io the piodac- 
tion of sound. It is, in short, a name lor diis seri» of changes, and 
nothing more. 

If, in a case so very obscure as that of musical ear, m which aB 
that is truly evident, is, that in diftrent individuals, there is a divmqr 
of some kind or other, — ^I could permit myself to induce any coojee- 
lure with respect to this diversify — ^I migfat perhaps be iodmed la 
look to the view now given of the real nature ai vibradon, sod ils 
progressive efiects on the auditory part of our nervous aysteai, n 
(umidimg some slight ground, not indeed for any theory, wfaidi is far 
loo presumptuous a word, but for tiie preference of cne mere pesflUi* 
ly, to other mere possihilides, whtoh is all that can be bc^>ed in aof 
conjecture oo so very dim and impalpable a subject. 

We have seen that the series of pulses of the vibrating air, — if ^iil* 
tion, or a series of pulses be necessary to sound, — muat produce i 
series of changes in the sensorial organ, wMch produce no corre^aid* 
bg affection of the nund, till at last a state of the organ is {Hodocsd, 
which is attended with sensation. This, and this onfy, can be fioestf* 
when we speak of vibration as the antecedent of sound,-— a series d 
orguuc changes, and, after this series, an aibctkui of Ae oitA b 
such circumstances, it is certainly more prdrable, that die orgaa tl>» 
af^ted with a series of progresave changes, does not paas inalafidf 
from the greatest change to the state in which it was originallyy bdbre 
the first pulse, but that it retains this state for a time, however shaft) 
or at least passes tlvough some series of stales, in its gradual retun, 
so tliat, if a new vibration be excited by the pulse of any soonfag 
body, before the organ of hearing liave returned to its original sta^ 
the effi^ct may be supposed to be difiereot from that which it v^Q^ 
have been, if the same vibration had been primarily coimnmiicated to 
the organ m its state of rest, or in that state, which, from our waatoi 
a better word, may be termed its state of rest. 

The phenomena most anakgous to these vibratory afieeMKS^^ ^ 
ear, as depending on successive impulses, are imquestiooably the fb^ 
nomena of ikiUaiion^ or ra&^, to express what is so familiar aa^ 
sioapie, by a more homdly and appropriate word, the pheoomena » 
iiMhg. In this, the great cireinnstaQce distrnguisUog musical fe^ 
is to he found, that the feelii^ arises nol from the separate itff^^^ 
ions, but from their successicms or eo-existeooe. Wl^ee the pBtoi ^ 
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cbe band is gen^ ticUed, as the finger passes rapidly and repeateci]^ 

over tlie pakn, ibe parts first afiected are again a&cted with various 

degrees of pessure, as the ear, in melody, is successively aflSscted 

by repeated varieties of vibration ; and various parts of the organ of 

touch exist, at the same moment in various states, forming one joint 

r^Kilt of sensations, as, in harmony, various vibrations of the organ of 

hearing co-exist, and blend together in one mingled delight. To pro«- 

duee tkkling, a certain rapidity of succession is necessary ; fi»' if the 

paits fifsc afiected, have returned to their original state, before other 

parts begin to be affected, or themselves to be affected again^ the slow 

motioii, it is evident, may be continued for any length of dme, without 

any effect, different fi'om that of simple pressure. The quicker, then, 

the return of the parts may be to their original state, the less will be 

the utiiktion ; and it is very probably a dil^ence in this quickness of 

return, which c(H)sdtutes the di^ence of ticklishness, so remarkable 

in diflbreBt individuals, who feel ecpially die light pressure of each 

separate touch. That there is a diflference of ticklishnesRS in difierent 

persons, is a well known fact ; some being easily excited even to con* 

vohive laogbter by slight motions, that scarcely produce any efiect m 

odiers, beyond that of the simple primary sensation of touch. A 

person who is tickKsb, and a person who is not ticklish, agree in 

receiving dus ftrst tactual sensation ; but they di^ afterwards, in this 

respect, diat when the same sli^t impidse is rapidly repeated on the 

same surface, it produces a liv^er efiect than before in the one, but 

not in the other. The organ of the one who is not ticklish is in the 

same state, or nearly in the same state, when it receives the second, 

third, and fourth impression, as when it received the first, and no 

peculiar excitemait, therefore, is produced. The CM'gan of the other, 

more susceptible, or more tenacious of the affection produced, has not 

returned to its original state when the rapid impression is repeated, 

and is, therefore, at every new impression, afi^cted in a dififerent 

mamier. 

From the analogy of these phenomena of mere ticklings it can- 
not be deemed absolutely impossible, smce a diversity of some kind 
there must be, that in those who receive no pleasure from music, as 
in those who are not ticklish, there is a rapid return of the nervous or- 
gan, after each separate affection, to its original state ; that each sepa- 
rate touch or pressure in the one case, and each separate tone in the 
other case, produces its particular effect, — ^that effect which it would 
have [produced in all, if unaccompanied by any other tone in music, 
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or sli^t pressure in ticking,— 4iut that a succeaskm oi these prodoees 
no efiect different from that which each would have produced aiogljr. 
A certain interval is necessary for distinct hearing in every case ; and, 
before this interval has passed, the auditory nerves, m this case, may be 
imagbed to be again quiescent, or nearty quiescent 

AH which is necessary in thb inquiry, is to account for the mere 
origmal defect of pleasure ; since, if the relatioDS of notes, as rec^iro- 
cally high or low, never gave any delight, the ear, having no olgeet of 
kiterest in these succes^oos, would soon habitually neglect tbemt and 
at length cease altogether to distinguish them, atteoding onfy to lbs ver- 
bal meaning of sounds, and not to their tone. That the ear moaf ht 
bnproved by cukivation, or, in other words, by nioe attention to lheciiC» 
ferences of musical sound, every one knows ; and if this attentaon < 
enable us, even in mature life, to distinguish sounds as di&rwit iai 
selves, which but for the habitual attentk>n, we should have 
as the same, it may well be supposed, that continued inattentMP, bom 
earliest infancy, may render us insensible of mu^cal rektions atffl mora 
obvious and precise, than those which we have thus only learsod aa 
distinguish ; or, which b the same thing, that contkuied atteotiQa born 
infancy to slight musical differences of sound, — an attentimi whick inajr 
be regarded as the natural effect of pleasure received, — may render tm 
capable of distinguishing tones as very dissimilar, the differences of 
which, however obvious at present, we should scarcety, but (or and 
original attentive discrimination, have been able to detect. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE SENSATIONS COBfMONLT ASCRIBED TO TOUCH. ^ANALTSIS OF 

THESE SENSATIONS. * 

Section I. 

If prkwity of sensation alone were to be regarded, the sense xA 
lotfcA might deserve to be considered in the first place ; as it must have 
been exercised long before birth, and is probably the very feeling with 
wtuch sendent fife commences. The act of &trtA, in relation to the 
mfaid of the litde stranger, who is thus painfully ushered into the wide 
scene of the world, is a series of feelings, of this class ; and the first 
feeling which awaits him, on his entrance, — in the change of tempera- 
ture to which be is exposed, — is still to be referred to the same organ. 
It is at tins most important moment of existence, when one dark and 
9oJitary life of months, of which no vestige is afterwards to remain in 
tbe memory, is finished, and a new life of many years, — a life of sun- 
dune and society, — b just beginning, that, Pain, the companion of hu- 
man fife, receives him on the first step of his journey, and embraces 
him in his iron arms. 

The sensations erf* heat and coli arise from afiections of our nerves 
of touch, or at least from afiections of nerves, which, as equally 
diffused and intermingled with them, it is impossible to distinguish from 
those which constitute our organ of touch, the same wide surface ren- 
dering us sensible, as it were, at every point, of warmth as of pressure. 

Our sensations of warmth have Utde analogy to the other sensations 
conmionly ascribed to this organ ; and the great difference of the 
' feelingSy has led some phjrsiologists to beUeve, that the organs of sensa- 
tions so dififerent must themselves be difierent But even though the 
sensations were as dissimilar as is supposed, there is no reason a priori 
to b^eve,— and to experience, it is evident, that, in this case, we can- 
not afqpeal, so as to derive fix>m it any ground for beUeving, — ^that sensa- 
tioiiSi which are very different, must arise fi'om affections of different or- 
gans. As far, indeed, as we can safely appeal to experience, in this 
very case, there are sensations which we never hesitate in referring to 
oat tactual nerves, as different firom the more common sensations as- 
cr3>ed to touch, as the sensation of warmth itself. I allude to the pain 
of puncture or laceration of the skin. Indeed, if the brain be uhi- 
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mately tlie great organ of all our sensations, it is evident that we must 
refer to affections of one sensorial organ, not the various feelings of 
touch only, but, with them, the still greater variety of feelings that con- 
stitute our sensations of smell, taste, sound, and colour. 

But are we indeed sure, that there truly is that great dissimilarity 
supposed, or may not our belief of it arise from our reference to touch 
of sensations that truly do not belong to it ? Such, at least, is the opin- 
, ion, to which, I tliink, a nicer analysis will lead us. The primary orig- 
inal feelings, which we owe to our mere organ of touch, are far noore 
analogous to the sensations of warmth, or of pain on puncture, than to 
the perceptions of form and hardness, which are generally regarded ss 
tangible. Before entering on the analysis, however, it will be necesa- 
ry to consider, what are the sensations which we are supposed to owe 
to this organ. 

The sensations of Jicat and cold, — as received from our organ <rf 
touch,— we may almost lay out of account in our analytical inquoy. 
It is evident, that, in classing our wannth or dullness, as a sensation, — 
and not as a feeling tliat has arisen spontaneously m the mind, — ^we are 
influenced by that experience, which has previously given us the be- 
Bef of objects external, — at least, of our own corporeal frame, — aad 
that, if we had been unsusceptible of any other sensations, than those 
of heat and cold, we should as lilrie have believed these to mse cB- 
reclly from a corporeal cause, as any of our feelings of joy or sorrow. 
The same remark may be applied to die painful sensations of pancture 
and laceration. 

It is only to the other more important information ascribed to pie 
sense of touch, therefore, that our attention is to be directed. 

By touch, we are conunonly said to be made acquainted widi ex^n- 
sion, magnitude, divisibilky, figure, motion, solidity, liquidity, mm£ijfi 
hardness, softness, roughness, smoothness. These terms are veiy cx»- 
venlent for expressing notions of certain fcxrms or states of bodi^ UnM 
are easily distinguishable. But, though specifically distingui^idbiet 
they admit generically of very considerable reduction and simpfife^ 
tion. Hardness and softness, for example, are expressive orif «f 
greater or less resistance, — roughness is irregularity of resistance, wkm 
there are intervals between the points that resist, or v^en some ^ 
these points project beyond others, — smoothness is complete luiiibnBi^ 
of resistance, — liquidity, viscidity, are expressive of certain degrees €f 
yieWingness to our effi)rt, which solidity excludes, unless when tbc 
effort cmpbyed is violent. All, in short, are oiJy different species or 
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degrees of that which we term resistance, whatever it may be, which 
impedes our continued eflbrt, and impedes it variously as the substan- 
ces without are themselves various. Such is one order, then, of the 
feelings commcxily ascribed to the sense which we are at present con- 
adering. 

To proceed to the other supposed tangible qualities, before ir^cluded 
in our enumeration,— ^/^re is the boundary of extension, as magnitude 
is that which it comprehends ; and divisibility, if we consider the ap- 
parent continuity of the parts which we divide, is only exte^psion under 
another name. If we except motion, therefore, which is not perma- 
nent, but accidental, — and the knowlege of which is evidendy secondary 
to the knowledge which we acquire of our organs of sense, before which 
the objects are said to move, and secondary in a much more important 
sense, as resulting not from any direct inomediate organic state of one 
particular moment, but from a comparison of sensations past and present, 
— all the information^ which we are supposed to receive primarily and 
directly iirom touch, relates to modifications of resistance and extension. 

Though it is to Ae sen^ of touch, however, that the origin of the 
knowledge of these is generally ascribed, I am inclined to think, in op- 
po^tion to this opinion, that in both cases, the reference is wrongly 
made, — that if we had the sense of touch only, we should not be sen- 
sible of resistance, nor, I conceive, even of extension, — and that we 
seem to perceive the varieties of extension and resistance immediately 
by touch only, because the sunple original tactual feeling has become 
representadve of these, m the same manner, and for die same reason, 
as we seem to perceive the varieties of distance immediately by the 
eye. The sense of touch has unquestionably, like all our otlier senses, 
its own pecuL'ar feelings, though for the simple original feelings, attach- 
ed to the affections of this most extensive of organs, we have unfortu- 
nately no name, but that which is applied in popular, and even in phi- 
losophic language, to all the affections of the mind. Our joy or grief, 
hope or fear, love or hate, we term feelings, as readily and frequendy, 
as we use this term to express our sensations of touch; and that, 
which, however restricted in its original meaning, is now the common 
name of our mental affections of every class, has, by this extension, 
unfortunately, become a very unfit one for distinguishing a limited 
order of those affections. 

Whatever be the term which we may use, however, there is, and 
nlust be, a sensation peculiar to toudi, without regard to the extent or 
quantity of the surface impressed, — ^as there is, in cotour, a sensation 
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peculiar to visbD, without regard to the extent of the portion of Ht 
retina on which the light may have fallen. Every physical point of 
our organ of touch, when existing in a certain state, is capable of in- 
ducing in the mind a peculiar feeling, though no other physical point of 
the organ were aflfected, — as every physical pobt of the retina, tixxi^ 
but a smgle ray of light were admitted to the eye, is capiJ)le of induc- 
ing in the miod a peculiar ofBdCXion of vision ; and when mznj sudi 
phjrsical points are affected together, by some impressbg surface, the 
form of which we think that we discover immediately by touch, it is 
from experience only that we can learn the vicinity of the pbyad 
points of our own tactual surface thus impressed, and consequently the 
continued extension of the object which impresses them. Before ve 
have so much knowledge of external things, as to know even thatw 
have any bodily organs whatever,— and it is of this state of absolrte ig- 
norance alone that we must think, as often as we speculate on dw flt- 
formation which our senses separately afibrd, — ^when we know as Me 
of our bodily frame, as of that material universe, of which we ioiov 
nothing, we cannot, by the very terms of this supposition, know tia^ 
different points of our organ of touch are affected m a certam manner, 
— that these points are contiguous to each other — and that the mass » 
fecting these contiguous points, must consequent^ itaelf be conqxH^d 
of points, that are, in like manner, contiguous. We know nothing of our 
organs — we knownotbmg of any external masses — but acertafflfeetoj 
is excited in our mind ; and it is this simple feeling alone, whatefer, i 
may be, which constitutes the direct elementary sensatkm of wi^ 
though this simple elementary sensation, like many other sensatiooS) 
may afterwards be so blended with other feelings, as to become signifr 
cant of them, and even to seem to involve them, as if originaflj ^ 
necessarily co-existing. 

In deBning sensation^ when we began our inquiry mto its nature, ^ 
be that affection of the mind, which is immediately subsequent to toe 
affection of certain oi^ans, induced by the action of external bodies; 
two assumptions were made, — the existence of foreign changeable ex- 
ternal bodies, as separate fipom the mind, — and the existence of orgafls, 
also separate from the mind, and in relation to it truly external) ^ 
other bodies, but forming a permanent part of our corporeal frame, afl" 
capable of being affected, in a certain manner, by the other bodies, o» 
which the existence was assumed. As far as our analytical inquiry/^ 
yet proceeded, these assumptions are assumptions still. We h>^ 
not been able to detect, m the sensations considered more tiuiQ ^ ^ 
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of our intemal pleasures or pains, any drcumstances that seem to be 
indicative of a material world without* 

Our analytical inquiry itself, however, even in attempting to trace 
the circumstances in which the belief (uriginates, roust proceed on that 
very belief. Accordingly, in examining our senses of smell, taste, and 
hearings I uniformly took for granted the existence of odoriferous, 
sapid, and vibrating bodies, and considered merely, whether the sensa- 
tions excited by these, were, of themselves, capable of communicating 
to us any knowledge of the external and independent existaiice of the 
bodies which excited them. 

In the present stage of our inquiry, I must, in like manner, take for 
granted the existence of bodies, which act, by their contiguity or 
pressure, on our organs of tauchj as the odoriferous or sapid pardcles 
acton our nerves of smeU and taste. All our language is at present 
adapted to a system of external things. There is no direct vocabulary 
of skepticism ; and even the most cautious and philosophic inquirer^ 
therefore, must often be obliged to express his doubt, or his dissent, 
in language that implies affinnadon. In the juresent case, when we 
attempt to analyze our sensations, it is impossible to q>eak of the 
circumstances in which the infant is placed, or even to speak of the 
infant himself, without that assumption which we have been obliged to 
make. The real existence of an external universe, and the belief of 
that existence, are, however, m themselves, perfecdy separate and 
distmct ; and it is not the existence of an external worid which we are 
DOW endeavouring to establish as an object of belief. .We are only 
endeavouring, in our analysis of the sensations affi>rded by our different 
oi^gans, to ascertain in what circumstance the belief arises. There 
mgbt be a world of suns and planets, though there were no human 
being, whose mind could be affected with belief of it ; and even the 
most zealous defenders of the reality of external nature must admit, 
that, though no created thing but ourselves were in existence, our mind 
might still have been so constituted, as to have the very series of feel- 
ings, which form at present its successive phenomena, and which are 
as^ibed in no small number to the actbn of external things. 

Are the primary sensations derived from the organ of touch, then, 
of such a kind as to aflbrd us that knowledge, which they are supposed 
to f^ve of things without ? 

Let us imagine a being, endowed with the sense of touchy and with 
^ery other sense and faculty of our mind, but not with any prevkxis 
knowledge of bis own corporeal frame, or of other thipgs external,— 
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and let us suppose a smafl body, of any shape, to be pressed, Car tbe 
first time, on his open hand. Whatever feeling mere touch can give, 
directly of itself, would of course be the same in this case, as now, 
when our knowledge is increased and complicated, from many od»r 
sources. 

Let the body, thus impressed, be supposed to be a smaU tdbe^d 
the same temperature with the hand itself, that all oonsideratioos of 
heat or cold may be excluded, and the feeling produced be as siniple 
as possible. 

What, then, may we suppose the consequent feelbg to be ? 

It will, I conceive, be a simple feeling of the kind already sptim 
of, as capable of arising from the affection of a smgle point of otf 
organ of touch, — a feeling that varies indeed with the quantity of pres- 
sure as the sensation of fragrance varies with the number of the 
odorous particles, but involves as little the notion of extensicm, as that 
notion is mvolved in the mere fragrance of a violet or a rose. The 
connexbn of this original tactual feeling, however, with that of extea* 
sion, is now so indissoluble, as, indeed, it could not fail to become, b 
the circmnstance in which it has uniformly arisen, that it is aknost im- 
possible to conceive it as separate. We may perhaps, however, mito 
a near approach to the conception of it, by using the gentle gradwl 
pressure of a small pointed body, \diich, in the various slight feefings, 
excited by it, — before it penetrate the cuticle, or cause any conadwt- 
ble pain, — may represent, in some measure, the simple and immediate 
effect, which pressure in any case produces,— exclusively of the asso- 
ciate feelings which it indirectly suggests. 

Those who. have the curiosity to try the experiment, with any aaal 
bodies, not absolutely pointed, — such as tlie head of a pin, or any 
body of amilar dimensions, — will be astonished to feel, how t^ 
dightly, if at all, the notion of extension, or figure, is mvolved in tbc 
feeling, even after all the intimate associations of our experiaice;— 
certainly far less than the notion of longitudinal distance seems to » 
to be involved m the immediate affections of our sense of sight. 

But the pressure of such a large body as the cube, which we haw 
supposed to be pressed against our organ of touch, now awakens very 
diflferent feelings. We perceive, as it were immediately, form vA 
hardness. May not, then, the knowledge of resistance and extensioo, 
and consequently the belief of the essential qualities of matter, be 
originally communicated by the afiections of this organ ? 

The feeling of rcmtaTure,— -to begm with this,— is, I conceive, to ba 
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ascribed, not lo our orgcoi of tcnich, but to our muscular frame, as 
^Mining a distiiict organ of sense ; the affections of which, particularly 
as existing in comlmiation with other feelings, and modifying our judg- 
ments concerning these, (as in the case of distant vision, for example,) 
are not less important than those of our other sensitive oi^ans. The 
sensations oi^dns class, are, indeed, in conHnon circumstances, so 
obscure, as to be scarcely heeded or remembered ; but there is proba^ 
biy no contraction, even of a single muscle, which is not attended with 
some faint degree of sensation, that distinguishes it from the contraction 
of other muscles, or from other degrees of contraction of the same 
muscle. Each motion of the visible limb, whether produced by one 
or more of the invisible muscles, ii^accompanied with a certain feeling, 
that may be complex, indeed, as arising from various muscles, but 
wtttch is Gon»dered by the mind as one ; and it is this particular 
feeling, accompanying the particular visible motion, — ^whether the feel- 
ing and the invisible parts contracted be truly simple or compound, — 
which we distinguish from every other feeling accompanying every 
odier quantity of contraction. It is as if a man, bom blind, were to 
walk, for the first time, in a flower garden. He would distinguish the 
fragrance of one parterre from the fragrance of another, though he 
might be ahogether ignorant of the separate odours united in each ; 
and might even consider as one simple perfume, what was, in truth, 
the mingled product of a thousand. 

CN)scure as our muscular sensations are in common circumstances, 
there are other circumstances in which they make themselves abundant- 
ly manifest. It is sufficient to refer to phenomena of which every one 
must have been conscious innumerable times, and which imply no 
disease nor lasting diflference of state. What is the feeling of fatigue, 
fi»r example, but a muscular feeling f that is to say, a feeling of which 
our muscles are as tndy the organ, as our eye or ear is the organ of 
sight or hearing. When a limb has been long exercised, without 
sufllcient intervals of rest, the repedtion of the contraction of its mus- 
cles is acccHnpanied, not with a slight and obscure sensation, but with 
one which amounts, if it be gradually increased, to severe pain, and 
whksh, before it arrives at this, has passed progressively through various 
stages of uneasiness. Even when there has been no previous fatigue, 
we cannot make a single powerful effi>rt at any time, without being 
sensible of the muscular feeling connected with this effi)rt. Of the 
pleasure which attends more moderate exercise, every one must have 
beea conscious in bimsdf, even in his years df maturity, when be 
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seldom has recourse to it for the pleasure alone ; and most r^neoabcr, 
still more, the happiness which it aflbrded him in other years, vfaea 
happiness was of less costly and laborious production than at preseBt 
By that admirable provision, with which Natiire aeconunodates Ae 
blessings which she gives, to the wants that stand in need of them, sbe 
has, in that early period, — ^when the pleasure of mental freedom, aod 
the ambitions of busy life, are necessarily excluded,— made ample 
amends to the litde slave of affections, m that disposition to spoDtaaeoos 
jdeasure, which renders it almost an effiMrt to be sad, as if existeooe 
itself were delight ; giving him a fund of mdependeot hq>piness in the 
vary air which ^e has poured around him, and the ready limbs ?^ 
move through it almost without his bidding. In that beautiful pasnge^ 
in which Gddsmith describes the sounds that come in one mk^ 
murmur from the village, who does not feel the force ol the happiMss 
which is comprised in the single line, that speaks of 

" The playful children, just let loose from school ?*•* 

It is not tlie mere freedom from the intellectual task, of which we 
think; it is much more tliat burst of animal pleasure, which is fdtn 
every limb, when the long constraint that has repressed it is rerooved, 
and the whole frame is, given once more to all the freedom of naW. 

With the same happy provision with which she has considered tte 
young of our own species, Nature has, in the other animals, whose 
sources of general pleasure are still more limited than in the chiUt 
converted their muscular frame into an organ of delight. It is not id 
search of richer pasture, that the horse gaUops over his field, or the 
goat leaps from rock to rock ; it is for the luxury of the exercise itsclt 
It is this appearance of happy life which spreads a charm over eveiy 
little group with which Nature 'animates her scenery ; and he w» 
can look without interest on the young lamb, as it frolics aromxl 
the bush, may gaze, indeed, on the magnificent landscape as it opens 
before him^— but it will be with an eye which looks languidlyi an^ •"* 
vain, for pleasure which it cannot find. 

Our muscular frame is not merely a part of the living machineiyw 
motion, but b also truly an organ of sense. When I move my ^^ 
without resistance, I am conscious of a certain feeling ; wh^ ^ 
motion is impeded by die presence of an external body, I am conscious 
of a different feeling, arising partly, indeed, from the mere sense oi 

' * Deserted Village, v. ISO- 
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touch, m the moving limb compressed, but not consisting merely in this 
compression, since, when the same pressure is made by a foreign force, 
without any nniscular effi)rt on my part, my general feeling is very 
different. It is the feeling of this resistance to our progressive effort, 
(combined, periiaps, with the mere tactual feeling) which fonns what 
we term our feeling of solidity ^ or hardness; and without it the tactual 
feeling would be nodiing more than a sensation indifferent or agreeable, 
or disagreeable or severely painful, accordbg to the force of the pres- 
sure, in the particular case ; in the same way as the matter of heat, 
acting in difierent degrees on this very organ of touch, and on difierent 
portions of its surface at difierent times, produces all the intermediate 
sensations, agreeable, disagreeable, or indifferent, from the pain of 
excessive cold, to the pain of burning ; and produces them in Hke 
manner, without suggesting the presence of any solid body, external 
to ourselves. 

Were the cube, therefore, in the case supposed, pressed for the first 
time on the hand, it would excite a certain sensation, indeed, but not 
that of resistance, which always implies a mus^^ular efibrt that is resist- 
ed, and consequently not that of hardness, which is a mode of resist- 
ance. It would be very diflferent, however, if we fairly made the 
attempt to press against it ; for then our effort would be impeded, and 
the consequent feeling of resistance would arise ; which, as co-existing 
in this case, and in every case of effort, with tlie particular sensation of 
touch, might afterwards be suggested by it, on the simple recurrence of 
die same sensation of touch, so as to excite the notion of hardness in the 
body touched, without the renewal of any muscular effi)rt on our part, 
in die same manner as the angular surfaces of the cube, if we chance to 
turn our eye upon it, are suggested by the mere plane of colour, which 
it presents to our immediate vision, and which is all that our immediate 
vision would, of itself, have made known to us. The feeling of resist- 
ance, then, it will be admitted, and consequendy of hardness, and all 
die other modes of resistance, is a muscular, not a tactual feeling. 

But though the resistance or hardness of the cube, as implying some 
counter efibrt, may not be immediately sensible to our superficial organ 
of touch, are not its dimensions so perceived } Its cubical form, it 
wiB be allowed, cannot be fek, as only one of its surfaces is supposed 
to be pressed upon the hand ; but, is not at least this square surface 
perceived immediately ? In short, does not touch, originally and im- 
mediately, convey to us the knowledge of extension ? 

With our present compete belief of external things, mdeed, and 
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especially of our organs of sense, the most important of tbese, tbe oript 
of our knowledge of extension seems to us a matter of very easy 
explanation. The square surface presses on our organ of touch, — it 
aSbcts not a smgle physical point merely, but a porticxi of the orgm, 
corresponding exactly in surface with itself; and the perception of the 
similar square, it will be v .*d, thus immediately arises. But, in aB 
tliis easy explanation, it W very strangely forgotten, tliat the feelings 
whatever it may be, which the impres^on of the square surface 
produces, is not itself the square configuration of our tactual organ 
corresponding with that surface, but the state of a very different sub- 
stance, which is as litde square, as it is roimd or elliptical, — ^whicb is 
indeed, from its own absolute simplicity, incapable of resemblance m 
shape to any thing ; and the resemblance of which, therefore, to the 
shape of tlie mere organ, is as little to be expected in the sensations of 
touch, — as that otlier state of mind, which constitutes the sensatk» of 
the fragrance of a rose, can be expected to resemble the shape of tbe 
odorous particles themselves, or of tlie orgua of smell, which is aflfected 
by tliem. The very knowledge which touch is supposed to give, is 
in this case most inconsistently assumed, as existing in the mind, before 
the very touch which b supposed to give it. If, indeed, die mind 
could know, that a part of its external corporeal organ is compressed 
into the form of a square, or that another square surface is compresaiiig 
that organ, the difficulty would be at an end ; for it would th^i, most 
undoubtedly, have that very knowledge of extension, the origb of 
which we seek. But it is not explained, how the mind, which alone 
can have sensation or knowledge, and which certainly b not square 
itself, is to be made acquainted with the squareness of its own corporeal 
organ, or of the foreign body ; nor, indeed, how the squareness of tbe 
mere external organ should produce this particular afifection of the 
mind, more than if the organ were compressed into tbe shape of a 
polygon of one thousand sides. 

Let it be supposed, that, when a small cube is pressed on tbe band* 
one hundred physical pobts of the organ of touch are afi^cted in a 
certain manner. We have, it is said, an immediate perceptiim of a 
square surface. LiCt it next be supposed, that, instead of one hundred 
j){ these continuous points of the organ, an equal number of points, it 
various distances in the surface of the body, are affected in the suae 
manner. On this supposition it will scarcely be said, that the peix^p- 
tion of a square would arise, when there is no square, more than any 
other imaginable form, in the space onnprebended in the pressure. 
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Yet what diffsreoce is there in these two cioes, to a mind thai is, hy 
supposition, absolutely ignorant of every bodily organ, and consequent^ 
alike ignorant of the nearness or distance of the points of the organ of 
touch ? In both cases, one hundred points, equally sensible, are 
affected, and are affected precisely in the same manner ; and there is 
truly no difference, anless we tacitly suppose the mind to be conscious 
of the bodily frame, and therefore of the continuity of certam points 
of the organ of touch, with the other points that are proximate to 
them,r-*a sort of knowledge, for which it would not be easy to account, 
and which it is impossible to conceive, without conceding the very 
point in question. A little attentive reflection on the circumstances of 
these two casein, will perhaps save our minds from the illusive belief, 
4hat the condnuity and similarity of shape, which are known to us the 
inquirers, are known also to that little sentient being, whose first elements 
<kf knowledge we are endeavouring to trace. 

We are too apt to forget, b inquiries of this sort, that it is not in our 
«rgan of touch merely, that a cfrtain extent of the nervous extremity 
■of our sei^orial organ is affected. This occurs equally in every other 
organ. In the superficial expansion of the nerves of hearing, smeH, 
taste, for example, it is not a point merely tliat is affected, but a niunber 
of continuous points, precisely as in tlie superficial organ of touch ; and 
if, therefore, the notion of extension in general, or of figure, which is 
limited extension, arose whenever a part of the nervous expansion was 
affected in any way, we should derive these notions as much from a 
taste, or a smell, or a sound, as from any of the configuratbns or affec- 
tions of our organ of touch. 

It is not, dierefore, merely because a certain limited part of die 
sensorial organ is affected, that we have the noUon of the square sur- 
&ce, in the case supposed ; for, if this alone were necessary, we should 
have square inches, and half inches, and various other forms, recti- 
finear or carviiinear, of fragrance and sound. 

But it may perhaps be urged, though aH our organs must, indeed, 
exiA equally with our organ of touch of a certain shape when a^eted, 
— and diou^ the^nsorial figure of our other organs is not accompanied 
mUi any of those mental affections, which consdtute the perception of 
angular or curvilinear $gure, there is something in the nature of that 
part of the sensorial organ, which termmates on the general sur&ce o^ 
Ibe body, that impresses the mind, immediately, with a sensation, 
corresponding with die exact figure, in which the oj^n may itself 
When the square, therefore, kithe case imagined by as, is 
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impressed upon the organ, the mental aflbction which consdtntes 
notion of a square may immediately arise, though it would not arise 
from the similar squareness of our organs of smell or hearing. 

In answer to this mere supposition, I may remark, that the sensorid 
organ of touch exists, at every moment, of a certam shape, and that 
we yet have no perception of this shape, so as to be able to delineate 
the whole extent of our tactual oi^an, in the same manner as we couU 
delineate the impressing square, in the case supposed ; or if it be said 
that the configuration of the organ does not excite this mental afiectioR, 
in the quiescent state of the part, but only when it is itself affected, I 
may remark, that we are as litde able to delineate its figure, when we 
are exposed to the action of heat, which yet acts most powerfully upon 
this very organ, inducing sensations at least as vivid as those of hard- 
ness or figure. 

It may still, however, be contended, that, though the oi^an of touek 
has no effect in this way, merely as configured, and might, in aoy other 
configuration, operate precisely in |}ie same manner on the sentient 
mmd, — still the harmony of the bodily and mental changes is so 
arranged by nature, that the organic state in touch, whatever it may 
be, is immediately followed by the knowledge of the extension of die 
impressing body, — in the same manner as a certain state of the orgu 
of smell, whatever that state may be, is immediately followed by that 
afilection of the mind which constitutes our sensation of the fragrance 
of a rose. Though this argument, in truth, rather begs the question, 
than attempts to meet it, let us give to it all the force which it maj 
claim. The accurate determination of the point, may, indeed, seem 
at first almost impos^le ; since in whatever manner the seeming pei^ 
ception may arise, it must be admitted, that we now seem to percetve 
extension, as it were immediately, by touch ; though not more immedi- 
ately than in vision we seem to perceive the positions of objects m 
different distances before our eyes. — But there is, fortunately, at least 
one test, which the point m question still admits. If the apparent 
perception of extension by touch, be truly and originaUy immediate, 
and not acquired, like the apparent percepdon of distance in vision, so 
as to invAIve a sort of intellectual measurement or suggestion of some 
sort, after the primary sensation, — ^the perception must be constait 
*and universal, not confined to a few simple and familiar forms, which, 
if we can distinguish these alone, we may be supposed to have leanred 
from experience, but extending to forms of every kind ; for it would 
certainly be a very strange abuse of the lic^ise of supposition to 
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imagine that we perceive a square immediately, but not a circle, or a 
€2ircle but not a square, or indeed any other figure. Even at present, 
then, tliough the circumstances of the trial, — ^when the experience of 
many years must have exhausted so many varieties of form, associating 
the notion of these with the particular tactual feeling, whatever that 
may be, — are surely very unfavourable to the opinion which I maintain, 
—even at present, I may safely trust to experiment, the determination 
of the question. When a body which we do not see, is pressed on 
^ny part of our tactual organ, do we immediately discover its form, — 
as immediately, as we are sensible of fragrance, when our organ of 
smell is in a healthy state, and an odoriferous body is presented to it, 
or of sound, when a cannon is fired beside us ? This we certain- 
ly should do, if figure were as direct an object of the s^ise of 
touch, as fragrance and sound are of the senses of smell and hearing. 
£ven though it be a form of the simplest kind, square, round, triangu- 
lar, that is thus pressed upon our palm, we scarcely distinguish the 
precise species of figure for a moment, and are long before we can 
convince ourselves, that we have perceived its exact magnitude, in the 
detenmnation of which, after all, we shall very probably err, if we 
confine ourselves to the mere intellectual measurement ; though we 
shoidd even add to the immediate sensation of touch, all the discrim- 
inating skill of our judgment and reflecdon. But if the body be 
irregular in form, — ^however slight the irregularity may be, and of a 
species that would not perplex in the slightest degree our sense of 
sight, and which certainly, therefore, should perplex as litde our sense 
of touch, which is supposed to be sdll more immediately perceptive of 
form, — ^we are incapable altogether, of fixmg, with precision, its mag- 
nitude and figure, — that very magnitude and figure vrtiich are yet said 
to be the direct objects of touch. Of this a sbgle trial may convince 
any one. Are we then entitled to say, in the case of the square 
surface of the cube pressed upon our hand, that though we cannot 
discover other forms and magnitudes, we yet discover its extension, 
and consequendy its figure, by the immediate sense of touch .^— or 
may we not rather conclude with confidence, that what is true of other 
forms is true of this also, that it b only in consequence of more fre* 
quent experience we have learned, as it were, to distinguish, with some 
degree of certainty, the simpler forms, which, as mere forms, are not 
more direct objects of the sense of touch than forms the most irregular, 
and that without such experience, therefore, our mere sense of touch 
k incapable of informing us of the figure of bodies, immediately and 
originally ? 
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If then the knowledge of exteBskn be not derived from mt kmne* 
diate sense of touch, h must be derired from some odiet source, yMA 
allows it to be associated with the feelings of touch, and afenraids 
suggested by these, in Cbe same maimer m distant extent, in the case 
of vision, is suggested hj a few ^ght varieties of ooiour. Let us en- 
deavour, then, since some such source thete must be, to diieover vM 
the source is. 



Section II. 

That we now seem to perceive extension, immediately ty tmii, afr 
not be denied ; and, in a case so obscure as this^— widi our very finite^ 
knowledge, and our very limited power of adding to this knowtedge,-* 
may seem die most prudent, and perhaps even the most suitable,— «i 
fa, without aH question, by far the easiest part,— 4o acquiesce in the opo- 
ion, that the perception, which now seems imme<&ate. Was so origiaalyi 
— ^that the belief of the presence of an external figured body, is, bj^ 
very constitution of our nature, attached to a certam affection of the b«k 
organ of touch. But, since there are circumstances,— as we have sedh 
— ^which show this opinion, when very nicely examined, to be inafcfr 
sible, we may, at least, attempt to proceed a little farther, if we dote 
with a sufficient sense of the very great difficulty of the attempt, ia il- 
lation to our power and knowledge, aiid consequently widi a very tan- 
ble assurance, as to the certainty of any opinion which we may be led 
to form. To know the mind welly fa to know its wecdcness as 1»^ •^ 
its powers ; and k is precisely in a case of thfa sort, fiiat he i*Jw* 
knowledge is least imperfect, wiD be the best judge of its imperfecfaj 
and, therefore, the least disposed to put complete reliance cmi ft h'"^ 
own speculations,— or to assert it dogmatically, when be <^fers it, as» 
opinions, on so very obscure a subject, should be oBereii to die iaqa** 
ry, rather than to the undoubting assent. 

The proof, that Qur perception of extension by touch, is not an ong- 
inal and immediate perception of that sense, fa altogether fedepende* 
orthe success of any endeavour which may be made,1o disccw^f "* 
elements of the compound perception. It would not he less tra€,lW 
touch does not affi)rd it, though we should be incapable of poiiiti»g«* 
any other source, from which it can be supposed to be derived. 

To those who are wholly unacquainted with ihe tiieeiy rf ^i*** 
nothing certainly can seem more ri^stord than ibe ^sseriwh ^ ^ 
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see, ODt with c»ar eyes mepety, bat oUefly bj the medkmt ^ floother 
organ, wbidb tiie bfiad possess in as great perfeotioD as ourselves, and 
vbicti at die moment of viskm, may perhaps be abscriutely itt rest. It 
wifl not be sufprisiQg, therefore, diough the element which seems to me 
to fetm tbe most important oocstitaent of our notson of extension should 
in tbe s»iie manner seem a very unlikely one. 

This element is our feelmg of swcesdoti, or time^^Vi feeling, which 
necessarily iovotves the notioi^ of divisibility or series of parts, that is 
so essential a constituent of our more complex notion of matter, — m^ 
to winch notion of continuous divisibility, if dte notion oi resistance be 
added, it is scarcely possible for us to imagine, that we should notiiave 
accpiired^ by this union, the very notion of physical extension,-— ihat 
which has parts, and that which resists onr effort to grai^ it* 

That memory is a part of our mental constitution, and that we are 
tbus 'OapaUe of thinking of a series of feelings^ as succesasive to each 
other, the experience of evary noomeot teaches us sufikieiitly. This 
suooesfflon frequendy repeated, suggests immediately, or implies the 
notion of length, not raetafriiorioaBy, as is coraiaonly said, but as abso- 
lutely as €Ktensk>n itsdf ; and, die greater the number xxf the succes- 
ave fe^gs may bave been, die greater does this length appear. It is 
not possible for us to look back on dieye»rs of our life, since they form 
tndy a progr^ve series, without reganfing them as a sort of length, 
wtach is more distinct indeed, the nearer the succession of fi^hngs, 
may be to dK moment at which we consider them, hot Which, howev* 
er remote, k still fek by us as one continued kangtk^ m the same man- 
ner, as wben, aAer a journey of^naiqr hundred mBes, we lode back, in 
our memory, on the distance over which we have passed, we see, as it 
wieseej^a long track of which some parts, particulariy the nearer parts 
•re sufficiCTttly distinct, but of whicdi the rest seems fest in a sort of 
distant obsourity. Hie Ime of our long joun^ying,— or, in other 
words, that almost immeasurable line of plains, hiHs, declivities, marsh- 
es, teidges, woods, — to endeavour to comprehend which in our thought, 
seems en -effinrt as iatiguing as the very journey itself, — we know wefl* 
ean be ^bvided, into those various parts; and, in like manner, the 
pmgf csayc line 'of time— or, in odier words, Ae continued suocesakMi, 
e( whidb the joy, ^ hope, the fragranoe, tbe regret, the mebdy, the 
fete, and imimneitble odier afibctioiis of the mbd, were parts, ^e feel 
that we can mentally divide into those separate portioos of the train. 
Oondanous ienglh and ^^tsMUKfy, diose ^eat dementary notions of 
^oe, and ot ell^diat c^paoe eotiftains, are thus found in every sucoe»- 
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aon of our fedings. There is no language in which time is not de- 
scribed as k)Dg or short, — not from any metaphor— for no mere artMtra- 
ry metaphor can be thus universal and inevitable, as a lorro of hucoui 
thought — but because it is truly impossible for us to consider succes- 
sion, without this notion of progresdve divisibility attached to it ; and it 
appears to us as absurd to suppose, that by adding, to our retrospect of 
a week, the events of the month preceding, we do not truly lengthen 
die succession, as it would be to suppose, that we do not lengthen the 
Hne of actual distance, by adding, to the few last stages of a long jour- 
ney, the many stages that preceded it 

That which is progressive must have parts. Time, or successioo, 
ihen involves the very notions of longitudinal extension and divisibfit^, 
and involves these, without the notion of any thing external to the mind 
itself; — ^for though the mind of man had been susceptible only of joy, 
grief, fear, hope, and the other varieties of internal feeling, witfaoui HtMd 
possibility of bemg afifected by external things, he would still have been 
capable of considering these feelings, as successive to eadi other, in a 
long continued progression, divisible into separate parts. The notioo* 
of length, then, and of divisibility, are not confined to external things, 
but are involved in that very memory, by which we consider the serks 
of the past, — not in the memory of distant events only, but in those first 
successions of feeling, by which the mind originally became conscioas 
of its own permanence and identi^. The notion of time^ tiieo, is pre- 
cisely coeval with that of the mind itself; since it is implied in the 
knowledge of succession, by which alone the mind acquires die knowl- 
edge of its own reality, as something more than the mere sensadoD of 
the present moment 

Gniceiving the notion of ttme, therefore, that is to say, oS feeEngs 
past and present, to be thus one of the earliest notions which the iofiuot 
mind can form, so as to precede its notions of external things, and to 
involve the notions of length and divisibility, I am inclined to reverse 
exacdy the process commonly supposed ; and, instead of deriving 
the measure of time from extension, to derive the kno\dedge and orig* 
inal measure of extension from tifne. That one notion or feeling of the 
mind may be united indissdubly with other feelmgs, with which it has 
frequendy co-existed, and to which, but for this co-existence, it woidd 
seem to have no common relation, is sufficiendy shown by the phe- 
nomena of vision. 

Li what manner, however, is the noticm of time peculiariy associaled 
with the simple sensation of touch, so as to fbnn, with it, the perception 
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of extension ? We are able, in the theory of viaon, to point out the 
co-exist»ice of sensations which {mxluce the subsequent union, that 
renders the perception of distance apparently immediate. If a similar 
co-existence of the original sensations of touch, with the notion of con- 
tinued and divisible succession, cannot be pointed out in the present 
case, the opinion which asserts it, must be considered merely as a wild 
and extravagant conjecture. 

The ^urce of such a co-existence is not merely to be found, but is 
at least as obvious, as that which is universally admitted in the case of 
vision. 

To proceed, then, — ^The hand is the great organ of touch. It is 
composed of various articulations, that are easily moveable, so as to 
adapt it readily to changes of shape, in accommodation to the shape of 
Ae bodies which it grasps. If we shut our hand gradually, or open it 
gradually, we find a certain series of feelings, varying with each de- 
gree of the opening or closing, and ^ving the notion of succession of a 
certain length. In like manner, if we gradually extend our arms, in 
various directions, or bring them nearer to us again, we find that each 
degree of the motion is accompanied with a feeling that is distinct, so 
as to render us completely conscious of the progression. The gradual 
closing of the hand, therefore, must necessarily give a succession of 
feelings,— a succession, which, of itself, might, or rather must, furnish 
the notion of length in the manner before stated, the length being dififer- 
ent, according to the degree of the closing ; and the gradual stretching 
oat of the arm gives a succession of feelings, which, in like manner, 
must fiimish the notion of length, — the length being difi^rent according 
to the degree of the stretching of the arm. To those who have had 
opportunities of observing infants, I need not say, how much use, or 
rather what constant use, the future inquirer makes of his litde fingers 
and arrns ; by the firequent contraction of which, and the consequent 
rmiewal of the series of feelings involved b each gradual contracdon, 
he cannot fail to become so well acquainted with the progress, as to 
distii^jiish each degree of contraction, and, at last, after innumerable 
repetitions, to associate with each degree the notion of a certain length 
of succession. The particular contraction, therefore, when thus often 
rqpeated, becomes the representative of a certain length, m the,^me 
manner as shades of coteur in vision become ultimately representative 
of distance, — the same principle of aasociadon, which forms the com- 
Unaiioo in the one case, operating equally in the other. 
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la diese droimsliBoes of acquired kDoirifidge» — after the mm of 

muscular feefings, io the vokmtary closog of tiie haad, has become » 

iamiliar, that the whole series is antictpiUecl aad expected, as s»a as 

the motion has begun, — when a haU, or aoy other sidxstance, is phced 

far the first tiroe in the infant's hand, he fiaeb that he can no knger 

perform the u^al contraction,— or, in other words, since be does not 

fancy that he has muscles which are contracted, he fed that the usbiI 

series of sensations does not foHow his liviB to renew it, — he kaows bov 

much of the accustomed succession is st3l remaining ; and tbeooliooof 

this particular length, which was expected, and interrupted by t kw 

sensation, is tbas associated with the particular tactual fedii^ eioied 

by the pressure of the ball,— the greater or less magnitude of theb&Q 

preventing a greats or less portion of the series oi feelings b tkeic- 

customed contraction. By the frequent re petitioD bf this taetoai Ub% 

as asBodated with that feeling which attends a certain progress of ooo- 

traetion, the two feelings at last flow together, as m the acquired fo- 

eeptions of vision ; and when the process has been^epeated widi mss 

bodies innumerable times, it becomes, at last, as impossible to sepi^ 

the mere tactual feelkig from the feeling of length, as to sepanietbe 

whiteness of a sphere, in visbn, from that convexity of tbe spbeie, 

which the eye, of itself, would have been for ever incapable of percoviag' 

As yet, however, the only dimension of the knowledge of ^ 

we have traced the origm, is mere length ; and it must stiU be ^' 

{ribined, how we acquire the knowledge of the other dimensioiis. I 

we had had but one muscle, it seems to me very doubtfol iriietfaer it 

would have been possiMe for us, to have associated with toodi anj 

other notion than that of mere length. But nature has made provisiflB 

for giving us a wider knowledge, in the various muscles, wbicksbe 

has distributed Wer different parts, so as to enable us to paifcnB 

motions m various directions at the same instant, and thus to hi^ 

co*existing series of feelings, each of which scries was be£:Nre coasH^ 

as involvmg the notion of length. The in&nt bends one fin^ gn**' 

ally on the pabn of his hand ; the finger, thus brooght down, todpb^ 

one part of the surface of die palm, producing a certam aflectiGn o 

tbe organ of touch, and a consequent sensation ; and be tefpit&u^ 

notion of a certam length, m the remembered successioB of nutfoov 

feelings during the contraction ; — he bends anodier finger; it> ^ 

touches a certain part of die surfece of the pahn, producing a cefW» 

feelingbf touch, diat co-exists and combines, in l&e manner, ndtbtb^ 

remembrance of a certain succession of muscular feelings. vVb^ 
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both fifigers move together, the co-«xistence of the two series of suc- 
cessive feeUngs, with each of which Ae mind is feimUar, ^ves die 
notion of co-existing lengths, which receive a sort of unity, from the 
proximity in succession of the tactual feeings in the contiguous parts of 
the palm which they touch, — feelings, T^ch have before been found 
to be proximate, when the palm has been repeatedly pressed alcmg a 
surface, and the tactual feelings of these parts, which the closing fingers 
touch at the same moment, were always immediately successive,. — as 
immediately successive, as any of thcmuscular feelings in the series 
of contraction. When a body is placed in the infant's hand, and its 
fitde fingers are bent by it as before, sometimes one finger only is imr 
peded in its progress, sometimes two, sometimes three, — and he thus 
adds t6 the notion of mere length, which would have been the same, 
whatever number of fillers had been impeded, the notion of a ceitain 
number ef proximate and co-existing lengths, which is the very notion 
of breadth ; and with these, according as the body b larg^ or smaller, 
is combined always the tactual affection produced by the pressure of 
the body, on nKMre, or fewer, of the interior parts of the palm, arid 
fingers, wWch had before become, of themselves, representative of 
certain lengdis, in the manner descried ; and the concurrence of 
diese three varieties of length, in the single feeling of resistance, in 
which they aS seem to meet, when an incompressible body is fdaced 
wWrin the sphere of the closmg fingers, — however rude the notions of 
concurring dimensions may be, ot rather must be, as at first formed, — 
seems at least to afibrd the rude elements, from which, by the firequent 
repetitk»i of Ae feeling of resistance, together with the proximate 
lengths, of which it has become representative, clearer nodnxis of die 
kmd may gradually arise. 

Tlie prc^res^ve contractions of the various muscles which move die 
arms as afibrding ^milar successions of feelings, may be considered 
in precisely the same light, as sources of die knowledge of extension; 
and, by dieir motion in various directions, at the same time with the 
motion of the fingers, they concur power&lly, in modifying, and cor- 
rec^g, the information received from diese. The whde hand is 
breu^t, by the motion ot the arm, to touch one part of the face or 
bo^ ; it is then moved, so as to touch another part, and with the fire- 
Cpient succession of the simple feelings of txMich, in these parts, is 
associated die feeling of die intervening lengthy derived bom the seasa- 
tktts that accompanied the progres^ve contraction of the arm. But 
the motion is not always the same ; and, as the same^eeliog of touch, 
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in one part, is thus followed by various feeGngs of touch in dfinenl 
parts, with various series of muscular feelings between, the notion of 
length in various directions, that is to say, of length m varioos series 
commencing from one power, is obtained in another way. That die 
knowledge of extension, or in other words, the association of the oodoo 
of succession widi the simple feelings of touch, will be rude and rndb- 
tinct at first, I have aheady admitted ; but it will gradually become n»re 
and more distinct and precise ; as we can have no doubt, that the pe^ 
ception of distance by the eye is, in the first stages of visual a^socbaoD, 
very indistinct, and becomes clearer after each repeated trial For 
many weeks or months, all is confusion in the visual perceptions) as 
much as in the tactual and muscular. Indeed, we have abaAnt 
evidence of this continued progress of vision, even in mature life, vl»i 
in certain professions that require nice percepticMis oS distance, tfce 
power of perception itself, by the gradual acquisitions which it obtoas 
fix>m experience, seems to unfold itself more and more, in propor- 
tion to the wants that require it. 

It may be thought that the notion of time, or suceeawnj is, iodu 
instance, a superfluous incumbrance of the theory, and that the sane 
advantage might be obtained, by supposing the miscular feelings tbem- 
selves, mdependendy of the notion of their succession, to be connected 
with the notion of particular lengths. But this opinion, it must be re- 
marked, would leave the difficulty precisely as before ; and suffidenie^ 
idence in confutation of it, may be foimd m a very simple expemnent, 
which it is in the power of any one to make. The experiment! ctw^ 
but consider as of the more value, since it seems to me strongly coRob- 
orative of the theory which I have ventured to propose ; for it dxmsi 
that, even after aU the acquisitions which our sense of touch has wni^ 
the notion of extension is still modified, in a manner the most strikingW^ 
irresistible, by the mere change of accustomed ti$ne. Let any one, 
with his eyes shut, move his hand, with moderate veloci^, akng ^ 
part of a table, or any other hard smooth surface ; the portion oW 
which he presses, will appear of a certain length ; let him move his 
hand more rapidly, the portion of the surface pressed will appear les; 
let him move his hand very slowly, and the length, according to the 
degree of the slowness, will appear increased, in a roost woDderid 
proportion. In this case, there is precisely the same quantity of fflurfw- 
lar contraction, and the same quantity of the organ of touch comprea^f 
whether the motion be rapid, moderate, or slow. The only ciica©' 
stance of difference is the time occupied in the succession of d^ 
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fe^ags ; and this difirence is sufficient to ^ve ooa^)Iete diversity to 
the notion of length. 

K any cme, with his eyes ^ut, suffer his hand to be guided by 
loiother, very slowly along any surface unknown to him, he wiH find it 
impossible to form any accurate guess as to its length. But it is not 
necessary, that we should be previously unacquainted with the extent 
of surface, ak»ig which the motion is performed ^ for the illusion will 
be nearly the same, and the experiment, of course, be still more 
strikkig, when the motion is along a surface with which we are perfectly 
iiuniliar, as a book which we hold in our hand, or a desk at which we 
ure accsustomed to sit. 

This expefiment is well fitted to show the influence of mere differ- 
ence of time, in our estimation of longitudinal extent. It is an experi- 
ment, tried, unquestionably, in most unfavourable circumstances, when 
our tactual feelings, representative of extension, are so strongly fixed, 
by the long experience of our life ; and yet, even now, it will be found, 
CD moving the hand, slowly and rapidly, abng the same extent of 
surface, though with precbely the same degree of pressure m both cases, 
diat it is as difficult to conceive the extent, thus slowly and rapidly 
traversed, to be the same, as it is difficult to conceive the extent of \ds- 
ual distance to be exactly the same, when we look alternately through 
the diflSsrent ends of an inverted telescope. If, when all other clrcum- 
sHioces are the same, the different visual feelings, arising fi*om difference 
of the mere direction of light, be representative of length in the one 
case,— the longer or shorter succession of time, when all other circum- 
stances are the same, has surely as much reason to be considered as 
rquresentative of it, in the other case. 

Are we, then, to believe, that the feelmg of extension, or in other 
words, of the definite figure of bodies, is a simple feeling of touch, 
immediate, original, and independent of time ; or is there not rather 
i»ason to think, that it is a compound feeling, of which ^tme, that is to 
say, our notion of succession, b an original dement ? 



Section in. 

lilioogh the notion of extension^ however, may arise in the manner 
which I have supposed, this, it may be said, is not the notion of exter- 
nd esitte$ice. To what, then, are we to ascribe the belief of external 
ioality, which now accompanies our sensations of touch ? It appears 
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to me to dqiend on the feeing of resistance) wfiid^ br^Bkiqg i 
out any known cause of difference on an accustomed aeriesi and 
combining with the notion of extension, and coosequeody of divi^Hli^, 
previously acqiured, furnishes the elements of that compound notjoa, 
which we term the notion of matier* ExtentwUf rettfteMce ^^— id 
combine these simple notions in stxnethh^ which is not oorseh^ea^ and 
to have the notion of matter, are precisely the same thing ; as it is the 
same thing to have combined the head and neck of a man widi iha 
body and legs of a horse, and to have the notion of that fabuloas bei^ 
which the ancients denominated a centaur, k certainly, at l(j^ ivtNdd 
not be easy for any one to define matter more sioopiy, than as that 
which has parts, and that which resists our eflbrt to grasp it $ aod, in 
our analysis of the feelings of infancy, we have been able to diaeorar 
how bodi these notions may have arisen in die mind, and arisea, too, 
b circumstances, which must lead to the eombination of them ia oaa 
complex notion. 

The infant stretches out his arm for the first time, by that Yolkioo 
without a known object, which is either a mere instinct, qs very naar 
akin to one, — this modon is accompanied with a certain feeling, — be 
repeats the volition wfcich moves his arm fifty or one thousand timesy 
and the same progress of feeling takes place during the nuiacukc 
acdon. In this repeated progress, he feels the truth of that imwtive 
proposition, which, in the whole course of the life that awaits hm, is 
to be the source of all his expectations, and the guide of all his actioi]% 
— the simple proposition, that what has been as an antecedeo^ will be 
followed by what has been as a consequent. At length be stielcbos 
out his arm agmn, and instead of the accustomed jm^ression, there 
arises, in the reastance of some object of^xned to him» a fe^n§ ^a 
very difieraiit kind, which, if he perseveres in his voluntary eAitt 
increases gradually to severe pain, before he has half comjdeted te 
usual progress. There b a difierence, therefore, which we mm/^ 
without any absurdity, suppose to astonish the litde reasoner ; for tk» 
expectation of similar consequents, from similar antecedents, is cbsesv^ 
able even in his earliest actions, and is probably the result of an or^nal 
law of mind, as universal as that which renders certain sensations 4d 
sight and sound the immediate result of certain affections of our ef% 
or ear. To any being who is thus impressed with belief <^ similiiritwt-. 
of sequence, a different consequent necessarily inq)lies a difierence <f. 
the antecedent. In the case at present sufqposed, however, the iofiui^ 
who as yet knows nothing but himsdf, is conscious of no previam 
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difiei«Bce ; woi Ae feeling of resiBtttice se^Bs to hkni thedrefi»re, aoaie- 
tbing uidcnawD) wfaicfa bus its cause in sometbiog that is not bimself. 

I am aware, that the application to an infant, of a process of reasoning 
expressed in terms of such grave and fcNrmal plHlosopbic nomenclature, 
has soi»e ohadce of iqppearing ridiculous. But the reasoning itself is 
Yery diftrent bom the terms emplojred to express it, and is truly as 
simple mod natural, as the terms, wUch our language obliges us to 
employ io expvessing it, are abstract and artificial, l^e infant, how- 
evOT, in his feeiiags of ^mikrity of antecedents and consefpients, and 
of the necessity, therefore, of a new antecedent, where the consequent 
is difierei^ has the reasoning but not the terms. He does not form 
ibe propositioKi as universal, and aj^cable to oases that have not yet 
existed ; but he feels it in every particular case, as it occurs. 

That ihe notioDs of extension and external resistance, which are 
thus supposed to be ac€[uired from the progressive contraction of 
musdes, and the difficulty qiposed to their accustomed contractk)n, 
whicli introdtHses suddenly a new feeling, when all the antecedent 
fediogs had beea die same, should be directly conduned, only with the 
sensadoBs of touch, cannot appear wonderiiil, when we reflect, that it 
is ody m the case of toudi, there is that frequent co-^xistenee or imme- 
diate socees^on, which is necessary to the subsequent union. In the 
case of the acquired perceptions of vision, it mi^t, in like manner, 
be adced. Why is it that we do not smeU the exact distance of a rose, 
as we see its exact distance, as soon as we have turned our eye on the 
bnab oo wfaidi the rose is growing ? And the only answer wUch can 
be ^ven is, drnt there has not beai in smell that exact and frequent 
co-exislence c^ feeling which has occurred in vision. It surdy is not 
mcve woDderfid, therefore, that the same argument should hold in the 
acqdred perceptions of touch, in which the co-existence is sdll more 
frequent uid exact. When we listen to a flute, (Mir muscles may be 
co^meted as before, or quiescent as before ; Vfhea the odour of a rose 
is wafted to us, not a sbgle muscle may be more or less aflfected. 
But, without the action of the muscles, we cannot grasp a ball, nor 
press against a resistbg body, nor move our hand along its surface. 
Whatever feelings, therefore, are involved in muscular contraction, 
may be, oi^ rather, if die common laws of association operate, mu^ be 
associaled vnib the simple feefings thus constandy co-existing, whatever 
they may be, wUoh the organ of touch originally aflbrds. To sup- 
pose, ffaiit, in a case of such fi'equent co-existence or succession, no 
assodatioa takes place, and that our feelmgs of touch, are, at this 
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moamkt, as saiq>le as they were origmally, would mxrefy be to mip f om 
die universal influence of the associating {Hrinciple to be suapeoded k 
this particular case. 

From this view of the suligect it appears, that it is not by any pecu- 
liar intuition, we are led to believe in the existence of itmags vridiott. 
I consider this belief as the effect of that more general intukkju , hf 
which we consider a new consequent, m any series of accustcoiel 
events, as the sign of a new antecedent, and of that equally geoeni 
principle of association, by which feelbgs that have frequency co-exist- 
ed, flow together, and constitute afterwards one complex wfaofe. 
There is something which is not ourself, something which is repreaaa^ 
tive of length, — something which excites the feding of resistance to oar 
eflbrt ; and these elements combined, are matter. But, w lie d w r the 
notion arise in the manner supposed, or diflferently, there can be no 
doubt that it has arisen, long before the period to which our raemofy 
reaches ; and the befief of an external world, therefore, whetbnr fcml- 
ed direcdy on an intuitive princifde of belief, or, as I radier tfaink, m 
associations as powerful as intuition in the period which alone we kaom, 
may be said to be an essential part of our mental constitution, at leaal 
as far back as that constitution can be made the subject of phflosofdac 
inquiry. Whatever it may have been origbally, it is now as imposBiile 
for us to disbelieve the realitjr of some external cause of our senniiaai, 
as it is impossible f(»r us to disbelieve the existence of the 
diemselves. On this subject, skepticism may be ingenious in 
and equally vain would be die attempted confutation of Aeptidatn^ 
since it cannot afl^t the serious internal belief of the skepdc, winch ii 
the same before as after argument; unshaken by the ingemu^ of hii 
own reasonings, or rather, tacidy assumed and affirmed in that vcay 
combat of argument, which professes to deny it. 

It is in vain that Berkeley asserts his system, with a seal and acHtii 
ness, which might, pertiaps, have succeeded in convincing odieiB» if 
they could only have previously succeeded in convincing lumself^ not 
as a speculative philosopher merely, but as a human being, conv 
with his kmd, acting, and sufiering, and remembering, and 
and fearing. This, however, was more than mere ingenuity o£ i 
ment could perform. Even in publishing his work, with the 
desire of instructing and converting others, die great and ^paomg 
convert was yet to be made, ini the convorter himself. 

In the Life of Berkeley, prefixed to the editicn of his cedected 
works, an account is given of a visit which be paid, at Parisi to Male* 
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tirftndie, the celebrated author of a i^stem, in many respects smdar 
to his own. He found him in a weak state of health, but abundandj 
3ager to enter into disputation, on a science which he loved, and 
3specially on his own doctrines, which he loved still more ; but the 
iiscussion was at last carried on with nM^re vehemence than the feeble 
Kxiily frame of Malebranche could bear ; and his death was said to be 
Kcasioned, or at least hastened, by this unfortunate intellectual combat* 
When we consider this interview of two illustrious men, each of whom, 
in accordance with Ins own system, must have been incapable of any 
direct knowledge of the existence of the other, the violent reciprocal 
action of these mutual nonentities, might seem ludicrous, if there were 
not, in the death of imy one, and especially of a phik)fiopher so estima- 
ble in every req)ect as the author of '^ The Search of Truth," something 
too serious to be consistent with any feeling oi levity. It is more suita- 
ble, both to the occasion itself, and to our own intellectual weakness, to 
regard this accidental interview of two philosophers, contending so stren- 
uously against each other, for the truth of doctrines, which rendered 
the real existence of each, at best, very problematical, as only a strik- 
ing instance of the readiness with which all the pride of human rea- 
son yields itself, as it were, spontaneously and humbly, to the sway of 
those more powerful principles, which He, who has arranged our mu- 
tual constitution, has so graciously accommodated to the circumstances 
m which He has (daced us. The gift of reason itself, that most inesti- 
mable of our intellectual gifts, would have been truly, if nothing more 
had been added to it, a perilous acquisition, to beings not absolutely 
incapable of error ; since these are points on which a sbgle mistake, 
if there had been no opportunity of repairing it, might have been fatal, 
not to our happiness merely, but to our very existence. On these 
points, however. Nature has not left us to a power so fallible, and to 
indolenee, which might forget to exercise even this feeble power. 
She has gi^en us principles which do not err, and which operate with- 
out die necessity of any effi)rt on our part. In the wildest specula- 
lift efTors, mto which we may be led, there is a voice within, which 
^peAii bdeed, only in a whisper, but m a whisper of omnipotence, 
at tAidi the loud voice that led us astray, is still, — ^thus operating on 
WBtmmif as the secret irresistible influence of gravitation operates on 
oar iodtfj preserving it, amid all the disorder and irregularity of its 
spontaneous motions, still attached to that earthly home which has been 
pregared with every bountiful provision for our temporary residence 
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If there were, indeed, any dceptic as to the ezislence of an eztenml 
world, who could seriously profess that his practical conduct was in ac- 
cordance with his speculative disbelief, we might very justly exercise, 
with respect to his own profession, that philosophic doubt or dLsbebef, 
which he recommends. Pyrrho, the great founder of this philosc^iby, 
is, indeed, said to have acted so tmly on his principles, that if a cait 
ran against him, or a dog attacked him, or if he came upon a jx^cipice 
he would not stir a foot to avoid the danger. '* But his attendants,* 
says Dr. Reid, ^^ who happily for him, were not so great skepdcs, took 
care to keep him out of harm's way, so that he lived till he wds Dinerf 
years of age.** * In all these cases, we may safely take fior graaied, 
that this venerable skeptic, when he exhibited himself with Ms docnes- 
tics, knew, at least as well as the spectator, the nature of tbe oomedj 
which he was acting, for their entertainment, and his own ima^ned 
glory ; — ^that he could discriminate, with perfect accuracy, the toe? 
when it would be safe, and the times when it would be unsafe, for faim 
to be consistent ; — and that he would never feel, in so strcMig and five- 
ly a manner, the force of his own principles, as when he was either ab- 
solutely alone, or with attendants within a very few inches of the grotsd 
on which he was philosophizing. We are told accordingly, that wkeo 
his passions were too strongly roused, to allow him to remember ifcc 
part which he was acting, he entered with sufficient readiness into lis 
native character of a mere human being. Of this, one hidicitHis »- 
stance is recorded, in which his anger against his cook so cofnpletdy 
got the better, both of his moral and physical philosophy, that, with the 
spit in his hand, and the meat on it, which had been roasting, lie plI^ 
sued him to the very market-place. Many stories of this sort, howe^ 
er, we may well suppose, would be invented against fJiitosophers, of a 
class, that at once challenged the opposition of the whole mob of ofii- 
kind, and afforded subjects of that obvious and easy ridknile, wfaidblbe 
mob of mankind, even without the provocaticm of such a challenge^ me 
always sufficiently ready to seize. 

Into a detail of the skeptical system of Berkeley, it is uni 
to enter at any length; since notwithstanding the general 
which its truly illustrious author has displayed in this, and in aS.lii 
works, I cannot but consider his ideal system^ as presenting a vay Im- 
perfect and inaccurate view, not merely of the real {^nomeoa of Ae 
mind, but even of the skeptical argument against the existence oS aal- 

* Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind, chap* i« aect. 5. 
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ter. It was not as a skeptic however, that this most devout and amia- 
hle of philosophers, to whom Pope scarcely paid a higher <K)mpliment 
than was strictly due, in ascribing to him ^* every virtue under heav* 
en,** * — it was not as a skeptic that he was desirous of being ranked. 
Chi the contrary, I have no doubt that his system seemed to him valua* 
ble, chiefly for being, as he conceived, an antidote to skepticism, and 
that he was far less anxious to display acuteness, than to expose the 
sophistry of materialism, and to present as he thought, an additional 
argument for the existence of a divine omnipresent mind, which un- 
questionably it would have afforded, and an argument too, it must be 
owned, completely irresistible, if our mere ideas were what he con- 
ceived them to be. These, he evidently considered, not as stcUes of 
the individual mind, but as separate things existing in it, and capable 
of existing in other minds, but in them alone ; and it is in consequence 
of these assumptions, that his system, if it were to be conadered as a 
system of skepticism, is chiefly defective. But having, as he suppos- 
ed, these ideas, and conceiving that they did not perish, when they 
iseased to exist m his mind, since the same ideas recurred at intervals, 
he deduced from the necessity which there seemed for some omnipru^ 
tnt mindj in which they might exist during the intervals of recurrence, 
die necessary existence of the Deity ; and if, indeed, as he supposed, 
ideas be something different from the mind itself, recurring only at in- 
tervals to created minds, and incapable of existing but in mind, the 
demonstration of some mfinite omnipresent mind, in which they exist 
during these intervals of recurrence to finite minds, must be albwed 
to be perfect. The precise nature of the argument, and its demon- 
strative icvce, if the hypothetical circumstances which Berkeley himself 
was far from considering as hypothetical, be admitted, have not been 
sufficiently regarded by phifosophers, when they express their astonish- 
ment, that a system, which, if not skepticism, is at least so much akin 
(0 it, or so favourable, at least, to the general sceptical spirit, should yet 
have been brought forward, as its truly pious author informs us, for the 
express purpose of combating skepticism. He is not, indeed, always 
e very perspicuous unfolder of his own opinions, but in a passage of 
his third Dialogue, the series of pnq)ositions which I now have stated as 
constituting his demonstration, are defivered by himseif, with great dis- 
tinctness and brevity. "When I deny,** says Phibnous to Hylas, 
'* when I deny sensible things, an existence out of the mind, I do not 

* Epilogue to the Satires, DiaL H. v. 7a 
VOL. I. 22 
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mean my mind in particular, but all minds. Now, it is plain, tfaej 
have an existence exterior to my mind, since I find them, by experi- 
ence, to be independent of it. lliere is, therefore, some dber nund 
wherein they exist during the intervals between the times of my per- 
ceiving them, as likewise they did before my birth, and would do after 
my supposed annihilation. And as the same is true with regard to aH 
other finite created spirits, it necessarily follows, there is an Omrnprta- 
ent Eternal Mind^ which knows and comprehends all things, and ex- 
hibits them to our view, in such a manner, and according to such 
rules, as he himself hath ordained, and are by us all termed the lam 
of Mature:' * 

The existance of ideas as separate fix)m the mind, and the penna- 
nent existence of these, when they have ceased to exist m the imfivid- 
ual mind, are evidently assumptions as gratuitous as the assumptna of 
the external existence of matter itself could have been ; or ratber, die 
permanent and independent ideas, are truly matter^ under anolfaei 
name ; and to believe that these foreign mdependent sid>stances9 wUch 
pass firom mind to mmd, exist in the mind, is not to irUeUectualize mu- 
ter, but to materialize intellect. A mind onitaining, or capable of 
containing, something foreign within itself, and not merely <Mie ibreipi 
substance, but a multitude of foreign substances, at the same momeot, 
is no longer that simple indivisible existence, which we termed spirit 
Any of the elementary atoms of matter is, indeed, more truty spiiil- 
ual ; the very notion of recipiency of any kind, being as little consis- 
tent with our notion of mind, as the notion of hardness or squareness. 

The whole force of the pious demonstration, therefcnre, wYuch 
Berkeley, flattered himself with having urged irresistibly, is completely 
obviated, by the simple denial, that ideas are any thing more than die 
mind itself afiected in a certain manner ; since in this case, our ideas 
exist no longer than our mind b affected m that particular manner, 
which constitutes each particular idea ; and, to say that our ideas exist 
in the divine mind, would dius be to say, only, that our mind itself ex- 
ists in the divine mind. There is not the sensation of cdour, 'm adJU- 
tian to the mind, nor the sensation of fragrance in ocMi^ion to the mkid^ 
but, according to that juster view of the mental phenomena, which I 
have repeatedly stated, the sensaticm of colour b the mind existung w u 
certain ttatCj and the seosaUon of firagrance, is the mind existing in a 
different state. 

* Three Dislogues, ^. p. 109—110. 
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Section IV. ^ 

Having descnbed the process, which ta^es place in the mind, when 
we ascribe our sensations to their various external objects, it is not im- 
proper to examine briefly the distinction, made by Dr. Reid, between 
sensation and perception^ to which he attached considerable impor- 
tance. By sensation he understands the simple feeling, that immedi- 
ately foDows the action of an external body on any of our organs ^ 
sense, considered merely as a feeling of the mind ; and hy perception^ 
the reference of this feeling to an external body, as its cause. 

The only question of importance, in regard to this distinction, is 
whether perception in this sense, the reference of the sensation to its 
external corporeal cause,— imply, as Dr. Reid contends, a peculiar 
mental power, co-extensive with sensation, to be distinguished by a pe- 
culiar name in the cataloglike of our faculties, or be not one of the re- 
sults of a more general power, which is afterwards to be considered, by 
which one feeling suggests other feelings, that have formerly co-existed 
with it. 

Extension and resistance^ are tlie complex elements of what we 
term matter ; and nothing is matter to our conception, or a ftorfy, 
to use the simpler synon3rmous term, which does not involve these 
efements. If we had no other sense than that of smeH, and, 
therefore, could not have referred the sensations to any firagrant 
body, what, in Dr. Reid's meaning of this term, would the supposed 
power of perception, in these ckcumstances, have been? What 
would it have been, in like manner, if we had had only the sense of 
taste in sweetness and bitterness,— or of hearing in melody,— or of vis- 
ion in colour, — ^without the capacity of knowing light as a material sub- 
stance, or the bodies that vibrated, or the bodies of another kind that 
were sweet or bitter.'* It is only by the sense of touch, or, at least, 
by that class of perceptions which Dr. Reid ascribes to touch, — and 
which, therefore, though traced by us in part, to another source, I, for 
brevity's sake, comprehend under that term in our present discussion, 
— it is only by tofuh that we become acquainted with those elements 
which are essential to our very notion of a body ; and to touch, there- 
fore, in his own view of it, we must be indebted, directly or indirectly, 
as often as we refer the sensations of any other class to a corporeal 
cause. Even b the supposed perceptions of touch itself, however, as 
we have seen, the reference of our feelings to an external cause, is not 
demonstrative of any peculiar power of the mind, to be classed sepa-^ 
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rately fix)m its other faculties. But when a body is first grasped, in 
infaDcy, by fingers that have been accustomed to contract without be- 
ing impeded, we learn to consider the sensation as the resuk of a 
cause that is different fiiom our own mind, because it breaks an aocos* 
tomed series of feelings, in which all the antecedents, feh by us at the 
time, were such as were before uniformly followed by a difierent cqd- 
sequent, and were expected, therefore, to have again their usual conse- 
quent. The cause of the new sensation, which is thus believed to be 
something different fiKHn our sentient self, is regarded by us as sone- 
thing which has parts, and which re^sts our effint, that is4o say, as an 
external body ; — because the muscular feeling, excited by the object 
grasped, is, in the first place, the very feding of that wUch we teim 
resistance ; and, secondly, because, by unifomdy supplying the piaee 
of a definite portion of a progres^ve series of feelings, it becomes ulti- 
mately representative of that particular length of series, or number ci 
parts, of which it thus uniformly supplies the place. Perc^Mioo, 
then, even in that class of feeUngs by which we learn to consider our- 
selves as surrounded by substances extended and resisting, is only 
another name, as I have said, for die result of certain associatioiis and 
inferences that flow firom other more general principles of the mmd ; 
and with respect to all our other sensations, it is only another name for 
the suggestion of these very perceptions of touch, or at least of the find- 
ings, tactual and muscular, which are, by Dr. Reid, ascribed to that 
single sense. If we had been unsusceptible of these tactual dod mus- 
cular feelmgs, and, consequently, had never conceived the existence of 
any thmg extended and renting till the sensation of firagrance, colour, 
sweetness, or sound had arisen, we should, after any one cnr aB of 
these sensations, have still known as little of bodies widiout, as if no 
sensation whatever had been excited. 

The distinction, then, on which Dr. Reid has founded so much, in- 
volves, in his view of it, and in the view that is generally taken of it, a 
false concepuon of the nature of the process which he describes. Tbe 
two words, sensation and percepiionj are, indeed, very convenioit for 
expressing, in one case, the mere existence of an external feeliiig,-^ 
in the other case, the reference which the percipient nund has made 
of this feeling to an external cause. But this reference is all, wfaicb 
the perception superadds to the sensation; — and the source of tfie 
reference itself we are still left to seek, in the other priiici[des of 
our intellectual nature. We have no need, however to. invent a pecu- 
liar power of the nund (ot producing it } since there are other princt* 
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pies of our nature, bom Which it may readily be supposed to flow,— 
the principle by which we are led to believe, that every new conse- 
quent, in a train of changes, must have had a new antecedent of some 
sort in the train,— and the principle of association, by which feelings, 
that have usuaDy co-existed, suggest, or become representative of each 
other. With these principles, it certainly is not wonderful, that when 
the fragrance of a rose has uniformly affected our sense of smell, as 
often as the flower itself was presented to us, we should ascribe the fra- 
grance to the flower which we have seen and handled ; — ^but though 
it would not be wonderful, that we should make it, it would indeed be 
wonderful, if, with these principles, we did not make tliat very refer- 
ence for which Dr. Reid thinks it necessary to have recourse to a pecu- 
liar faculQr of percepticm. 

There is another distmction, which he has adopted from the philoso- 
phers that preceded him, and which forms an important part of his 
system of perception, — a distinction, that is just to a certain extent,— 
though not to the full extent, and m the precise manner, in which he 
and other writers have maintained ; — ^and with respect to. which, there- 
fore, it will be necessary to point out how far I conceive it to be safely 
admissible. I allude to the division, which has been formed of the 
primary and secondary qualities of matter. 

<< Every one knows that extension, divisibility, figure, motion, solid- 
ity, hardness, softness, and fluidity, were by Mr. Locke called primary 
qualities of body ; and that sound, colour, taste, smell, and heat or 
cokl, were called secondary qualities. Is there a just foundation for 
this distinction ? Is there any thing common to the primary, which 
belongs not to the secondary ? And what is it f 

^I answer, that there appears to me to be a real foundation for the 
distinction ; and it is this : That our senses give us a direct and a dis- 
tinct noti<xi of the primary qualities, and inform us what they are in 
themsdves ; but of the secondary qualities, our senses give us only 
a relative and obscure notion. They inform us only, that they are 
qualities that afifect us in a certain manner, that is, produce in us a cer- 
tain sensation ^ but as to what they are m themselves, our senses leave 
us in the dark. 

^' The notion we have of primary qualities is direct, and not relative 
only. A relative notion of the thing, is, strictiy speaking, no noticm of 
the tlting at aU, but only of some relation which it bears to something else. 

*^ Thus gravity sometimes signifies the tendency of bodies towards 
tb^ earth ; sometimes it signifies the cause of that tendency. When it 
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means the first, I have a direct and distinct notion of gravity ; I see k, 
and feel it, and know perfei^tly what it is ; but this tendency most ha?e 
a cause. We give the same name to the cause ; and that caose has 
been an object of thought and of speculation. Now what notion hare 
we of this cause, when .we think and reason about it f It is evident, 
we think of it as an unknown cause, of a known efl^t. This b a i^ 
ative notion, and it must be obscure ; because it gives us no coDcqdoi 
of what die thing is, but of what relation it bears to something else. 
Every relation which a thing unknown bears to something that is 
known, may give a relative nodon of it ; and there are many objects of 
thought, and of discourse, of which our faculties can give no better 
than a relative notion. 

'^ Having premised these things to explain what is meant by i rela- 
tive notion, it is evident, that our nodon of primary qualities is not of 
this kind ; we know what they are, and not barely what rdatiood!^ 
bear to something else. 

'^ It is otherwise with secondary qualities. If you adc me, wbat is 
that quality or modification in a rose which I call its smell, I am at a 
loss to answer directly. Upon reflection I find, that I have a distioct 
notion of the sensation which it produces in my mind. But diere cao 
be nothing like to this sensation in the rose because it is isseotieDt. 
The quality in the rose is something which occasions the sensations in 
me ; but what that something is, I know not. My senses give me no 
information upon this pcnnt. The only notion, therefore, my senses 
give is this. That smell in the rose is an unknown quality or modifica- 
tion, which is the cause or occasion of a sensation which I know weD. 
The relation which this unknown quality bears to the sensation witk 
which nature hath connected it, is all I learn firom the sense d ^ 
ling ; but this is evidentiy a relative notion. The same reasonii^ wui 
apply to every secondary quality. 

" Thus I think it appears, that there is a real foundation for the (fe- 
tinction of primary from secondary qualities ; and that they are (Sstin- 
gtdshed by this, that of the primary we have by our senses a direct aw 
distinct notion ; but of the secondary only a relative nodoo> w»t* 
must, because it is only relative, be obscure ; they are conceited (fsj 
as the unknown causes or occasions of certam sensations with wW» 
we are well acquainted." * 

Though we should not, — at least in far the greater number of (HIT 
sensations, — ^have considered tiiem, originally, as proceeding froa^^' 

* On the Intellectual Powers, Essay U. c 17. 
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ternal caused, we yet, after the acquisitions of knowledge, with which 
the first years of our life enrich us, believe that there is an external 
cause of aQ our sensations,— of smells and tastes, as much as of those 
feelings of the mind, which constitute our notions of extension and re- 
sistance. But the difference, in these cases, is, that though we learn, 
by experience of certain successions or co-existences of feelings, to 
refer to a corporeal cause our sensations of fragrance, and various oth- 
er species of sensations, there is nothmg in the sensation of fragrance 
itself, or in the other analogous sensations, of which I speak, that might 
not indicate as much a cause, directly spiritual, as a cause like that to 
which we at present give the name of body^ — ^while the very notion 
of extension and resistance combined, seems necessarily to indicate a 
materia] cause, or rather is truly that which constitutes our very no- 
tion of matter. 

We believe, mdeed, that our sensations of fragrance, sweetness, 
sound, have causes of some sort, as truly as we believe, that our feel- 
ings of extension and resistance have ; but if we have previously 
gnren the name of matter, with direct reference to the one set of e&cts, 
and not widi durect reference to the other, it necessarily follows, that, 
in relation to matter, as often as we speak or think of it, the qualtdes 
which correspond with Ae one set of effects, that have led us to use 
that name, must be regarded by us as primary, and the others, which 
may, or may not co-exist with these, only as secondary. An external 
body may, or may not be fragrant, because fragrance is not one of the 
qualities previously included by us in our definition of a body ; but it 
mutt be extended^ and present an obstacle to our compressing force, 
because these are the very qualities which we have included in our 
definidon, and without which, therefore, the definition must cease to be 
apf^able to the thing defined. 

If, originally, we had invented the word matter to denote the cause, 
whatever it might be, of our sensations of smeD, it is very evident, that 
fragrance would then have been to us the primary quality o( matter ^ as 
being that which was essential to our definition of matter, — and all 
other qualities, by which the cause of smell might, or might not, at the 
same time afi^t our other senses, would then have been secondary 
quaMties only,*-as being qualities compatible with our definition of 
matter, but not essential to it. 

What we now term matter, however, — is that which we consider as 
occupying tpaccj and resisting our effort to compress it ; and those qual- 
ities of matter may well be said to be primary, by which matter itself,^ 
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as thus defined, becomes known to us. Extension and resistanee ai€ 
the distinguishing qualities that direct us in all our s^licatioi^ of tfa« 
word which comprehends them. They are truly primary qaaKdesi 
therefore ; and all the other qualities, which we may afterwards find 
occasion to refer to an extended resisting substance, must evidoatfy be 
secondary, in reference to those qualities, without which, fs previcNiaij 
combined in our diought, we could not have had the primary notion of 
the substance to ^iriiich we thus secondarily refer them. If, in the 
case which we have already imagined, of the single sense of smd, 
we had been absolutely unsusceptible of evety other external keHa^ 
we might, indeed, have considered our sensation as the effect of some 
cause,— -and even of a cause that was difierent from our mind itself^ 
but it is very evident that we could not have considered it as the eSsd 
of the presence of matter j at least as that term is now understood by 
us. If, in these circumstances, after frequent repetition of the fra- 
grance, as the only quality of bodies with which we could be ae- 
quainted, — ^we were to acquire in an mstant aB die other senses wUd 
we now possess,— 'SO as to become capable of forming that compkx 
notion of things extended and resisting, which is our present nodoo of 
matter, we should then, indeed, have a fuller notion of the rose, of 
the mere fragrance of ^diich we before were senable, and might lean 
to refer the fragrance to the rose, by the same co-existences of sem^ 
tions which have led us, in our present circumstances, to oombme die 
fragrance with other qualities, in the complex conception of the Sower. 
Even tiien, however, though the fragrance, vrbich was our first s^cisa- 
tion, had truly been known to us before the other qualities, and there- 
fore, would deserve the name of primary, the reference of tins earlier 
feeling to the external rose as its cause, would still truly be MOOMdarj 
to the earlier reference, or rather to the earlier combination of olfaer 
qualities, in one complex whole, by which we had formed Id our- 
selves the notion of the extended and re^sting rose, as a body, that ad- 
mitted the subsequent reference of the delightful saisatbn ci i 
to be made to it, as the equal cause of these dififerent eSects. 

In this sense, then, the distinction of the primary and 
qualities of matter is just, — that, whatever qualities we refer to a 
rial cause must be, in reference, secondary to those qualities that an 
essential to our very notion of the body, to which the subsequent ret- 
erence of the other qualities is made. We have formed our definitiQa 
of matter ; and, as in every other definition of every sort, the quafities 
included in the definition, must always, in comparison of other quafi- 
ties, be primary and essential, relatively to the thing defined. 
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Kor id thk aS. — ^It \KB be ddmitted Bcewise, tbat die qualities term- 
ed pHfftiiryj — ^hkh alone are included in our general definitions of 
matter, and yf)tfh are a]}, as we have seen, modifications of mere ex- 
tensioii and re^ancej are, even after we have learned to consider the 
causes of all our sensations as substances external to the mind, still felt 
by us to be exMbl with more clearness and vividness, than the other 
qualities, which we term secondary. The difference is partly, and 
chiefly^ in the natute of the sensations themselves, as already ex{^ned ; 
but depehd^ also, I conceive, m no inconmderable degree, on the per- 
manen66 and mdversali^ of the objects which possess the primary 
quaKtiedi and the readiness with which we can renew our feeling of 
Aem at will, from the constant presence of our own bodily frame, it- 
self extended and resisting, and of the other causes of these feelings (A 
exten^om and resistance, that seem to be every where surrounding us. 
Tastes, smeBs, sounds, — even colours though more lasting than these-^ 
«re not always hefo0p tis; — ^but there b not a moment at which we 
t^annot, by the mere stretdiing of our hand, produce, at pleasure, the 
fefeb'ng bf somethiii^ extended and resisting, tt is a very natural effect 
of this differennce, that the one set of cattses which are always before 
ITS, should seem to us, therefore, peculiarly permanent, and the other 
^t, that are only occasionally present, should seem abnost as iugidve 
as our sensations themselves. 

To die extent which I have now stated, then, the difference of these 
dasses of qualities may be admitted. But as to the other differences 
asserted, they seemf to be founded on a false view of die nature of per- 
t^ptioEt. I cannot discover any thing in die sensations themselves, 
corresponding with the primary and secondary qualities, which is direct^ 
as Dt. Reid says, in the one case, and only relative in the other. All 
are relative, hi his sense of the term, and equally relative,— our per- 
ception of extension and resistance, as much as oiy perception of fra- 
grance or bitterness. Our feeling of extearion is not itself matter, but 
a feeling excited by matter. We ascribe, uadeed, our sensations as 
efifects ID external objects that excite diem; but it is only by the 
rae£um of our sensations, that these, in any case, become known to us 
as ol^ects. To say that our perception of extension is not relative to 
a ceartsSn external cause, as our perception of fragrance is relative to a 
^itaia external cause, would be to say that our perception of exten- 
sion, is not a mental phenomenon, as much as the perception of fra- 
grance, but b something more than a state of the mind ; for, if the 
perception of extension be, as all our perceptions and all other feelinjs 
VOL. I. 23 
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must surety be, a mental pbenomeiioo, a state of mnd^ not of am^, 
the reference made of this to an external cause, must be only to some- 
thing which is conceived relatively as the cause of this feeling. Wbat 
matter is independendy of our perception, we know not; and canoot 
know, for it is only by our sensations that we can have am^cooDeiioQ 
with it ; and even though we were supposed to htfKe cm coimexioB 
with it enlarged, by various senses additional to those «|Bi we pos- 
sess at present, and our acquaintance with it, therefore, to be far inore 
minute, diis very knowledge, however widely augmented, hiust itself be 
a mental phenomenon, in like manner, the reference of which to matier, 
as an external cause, would still be reUuive only, like our present knov- 
ledge. That the connexion of the feeling of extension, with a coiporeal 
substance really existing without, depends on the arbitrary arrangenieDt 
made by the Deity ; and that all of which we are conscious migb 
therefore have existed, as at present, thou^k%> external cause baJ 
been. Dr. Reid, who ascribes to an intuitive princijg^le, our belief of an 
external universe, virtually allows ; and this teiy admission sorely 
implies, that the notion does not, direcdy and neoE^sarily, involve the 
existence of any particular cause, whatever it may *be itself, bywbidi 
the Deity has thought proper to produce the corresponding feeEngo( 
our mind. In the series of states in which the mind has existed, bun 
the first moment of our life, to the present hour, the feelings of exteo- 
sion, resistance, joy, sorrow, fragrance, colour, hope, fear,. heat,coH 
admiration, resentment, have often had place ; and some of these feel- 
ings, it has been impossible for us not to ascribe to a direct extenial 
cause ; but there have not been in the mental series, \dBch is aB <» 
which we can be conscious, both that feeling of the mind which ve 
teiyn the perceptwn of extension, and also body itself, as the cause oi 
this feeling ; for body, as an actual substance, cannot be a part of t» 
consciousness of tlie min^ which is a different substance. ItBi««»' 
less to prolong this fliscussion, by endeavouring to place the argim^ 
in new points of view. The simple answer to the question, "b ^ 
notion of extension, or of the other primary qualities of matter, a p*' 
nomenon or affection of matter or of mind?" would be of itself 9"^ 
cient ; for if it be a state of the mind, as much as our feeling of he«^* 
of fjragrance, and a state produced by the presence of an external cJiA 
as our sensations of heat or fragrance are produced, then there i^^ 
reason to suppose, diat the knowledge is, in one case, more direct 4* 
in the otlier. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF vision;— ANALYSIS OP THE FEELINGS ASCBIBED TIVvVISION. 



ifB 



]g^ Section I. 



Our inquiry into the nature of the sensations of toiic/l,-*-or at least 
of those sensations which are commonly ascribed to this organ, has led 
us into speculations, in the^ course of which I have been obliged to 
anticipate many remarks, tfiat more peculiarly belong to the sense 
which still remains to be considered by us,-^die sense of stght^ that to 
which we owe so much of our most vahiable information with respect 
to nature, and so manyjcrf diose pleasures, which the bounty of Him, 
who has formed us to be happy, a^ well as to be wise, has so graciously 
intermingled with silrthe primary means of our instruction. 

The anticipatioi^^into^iyhich I have been led, were necessary for 
throwing light on-lqi^ subjects before considered, particularly on the 
complex feelbgs ascribed to touch, — ^the knowledge of which feelings, 
however, was still more necessary for imderstanding fully the complex 
perceptions of this sense. It is thus scarcely possible, in science, to 
treat of one subject, without considering it in relation to some other 
subject, and often to subjects between which, on first view, it would be 
difficult to trace any relation. Every thing throws light upon every thing, 
— though the reflection, — ^which is, in many cases, so bright, as to force 
itself upon conmion eyes, — ^may, in other cases, be so faint, as to be 
perceptible only to eyes of the nicest &Deniment. It may almost be 
said, that there b an universal affinity in truths, — Eke that universal 
attraction, which unites to each othei\|^as one common system, the 
whole masses which are scattered through the infinity of space, and by 
wUch the annihilation of a single particjii of matter, in any one of these 
orbs, — however inconceivably slight Ms elementary modification might 
be of the general sum of attraction, — would in that very instant be pro- 
ductive of change throughout the universe. It is not easy to say, what 
any <Hie science would have been, if any other science had not existed. 
How difierent did Astronomy become, in consequence of the accidental 
bcBiUDg of a few sea-weeds upon the sand, to which the origin of glass 
has been ascribed ; and, when we think of the tfniversal accessions, 
wincb navigation has made to every department of knowledge, what 
an infinity of truths may be considered as abnost starting into existence, 
at the momenti when the polariQr of the magnet was first observed ! 
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The antieqiatioDS, vHutb have been made, in the presoit instmce, 
will be of advantage, m abridging mueh of tbe hboar, which nodi 
have been necessary m treating of visioD simpljr. 

The organ of a^bt is the eye, — a machiiie of auf^b ex^uite ad 
obvious adaptation to the efiects produced by it, as to be, of itsd^is 
demonstrating the existence of the Dbme B^ng who oootmed k, 
equal in force to many vdumes of theotogy. The atheist^ who ios 
$een and eludied it^ intenial stnicCuie and yet ccmtiiiaes an albeiat, 
may l>e fairly considered a» bef ond the power of mere argoapt to 
reclaim. The minute details of it? structure, however, belong lotke 
anatomists It is enough for our purpose to know, that, fay aa appara- 
tus of great sunplici^, all the Mgbt, which, &om every <piuter9&te 
qn the pellucid part of the baU of dse eye,--4U[ul whieh, if it eofitiBBed 
to pass in the same direction, would thus pioduce que min^i»l 
indistinct expanse of cdomv is so r^adei^ as it is termed « iNtf 
from its former directbn to certam focal points, as to be diatnbotd 
again on the retina, in distinct portions, agreeing with tbs piittvs 
wl^ch come from each separate deject, so exactly, as to fonn^i ^t 
miniature landscape of the scenery without. Nor is tfab aU. That 
we may vary, at our pleasure, the field of this landscape, the UEof the 
eye i^ furnished with pertain muscles, whieh enable us lo direct it rxm 
particulgrly toward the objects which we wish to view j and acaw&t 
as the light i^ich falls from these a^y be more or leas inte^tfa^rsffe 
parts which minister to the saisibility of the eye, by incn9iaif^^ 
minishnig in proporticm the transparaat aperture at wfaich^ %^ ^ 
admitted. There are, then, in this truly wonderfid moid b(n|i;(fifi>lFI<^ 
cess, in the fijpst place, as ^^rmining what otgeets, ^ the ^ ^ 
arojmd us» aff e to be viable at the moment^ lAe cpn^r^ ipn 4^ 
tnuicles, ofk which the partici^ar field of our vision <^epend9» ap4^ 
ni^y ahnost be said to enable lis ta mcrease the e^Lteot ot eur fi#^ 
vision, by enablipg us tp vary it^ at will f— in the second pN^Cf AP *" 
temai light, emitted from all thaobjects within tihis radii^utfifildtW^ 
on its arrival at the retina, is itself the direct object of V^f^V^ 
in the third place, the provisi<m*for increasing or dimintuhiag M ^ 
eter of the pixp^, in pcoportiop to iie qiHiitily of tb^t inddest ^^ 
in the foitfth place, the agprnratm, by wttich the diq^ersed ^p ^^ 
are made to assume within the eye^ th^. foc4 oopyeri^nee vfif^ 
for distinct vision ;-*rand lastly, the expaf^pipQ of the 9pti(? ooif^.¥' 
part of the great sensorial ocg«D,e88i?nti^ to, seoeatipp* ^ 
of the phenomeo)^ pro^iiced by tbp varieti^ oftbfi 
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V eadnbtied in tbaost evwy moqieBt of our walqpg exiitep^ ; »id die 
diversities, msiDg fiEom other parts of the process, are aot less strildng. 
Hiere are peoidiar diseases whicb affisct the optic nerve, or o&er 
parts of the sensorial organ immediatdly QMinected vifAi it, — ^tbere are 
other diseases which afieet ^ refracting apparatus, — others which 
afiect the iris, so as to prevent the enlargement or disainutimi of the 
pupil, when diflbrent quantities of light are poured on it, — others, which 
aflfect the muscles diat vary the positioci of the baS, — and in all thesa 
eases, we find, as might be e^qpected, a correspondmg difference of the 
ffaenoniena. 

To open our ^es at present, is not to have a single, ample feeling; 
it is, as it were, to have inniyi^erable feelings. The colour, the mag- 
nitude, the figure, the relative position of bodies, are seen by us at 
coce. It is not a small expanse of li^t, wUch we perceive, equal 
merety lo die sur&ce of the narrow expansion of the optie nerve. It 
is the universe itself. We are present with stars, which beam upoo 
us, at a distance diat converts to nothing the whole wide diameter of 
our {danetary system. |t is as if the tie, wUch binds us down to ika 
^ohe on which we dwell, bdonged only to our other senses, and had 
no influence om dus, which, even in its union with die body, seems 
sdU to retain dX the pqwer and unbounded freedom of its celestial 



It is of inyoartance, however, to remember, that, efsn in the per- 
feplieD of the most distant bo^, the true otgeot of vision is not the 
di^.t btbr wUSi but die fght thai b^^ reached the expansive termi- 
nutifiii^oO^ pptiG nerve ; and the sense of visdon, tb^eibre, which 
sfiins aq indcMident of the tie that tnntis us t^ our small spot of eardi 
isi as truly limited to it, as any of our other senses* {f the light fq«M 
^Bgfg in the same manner, moving in the sune varieties of direction, as ai 
present^: — thou^ no other bodies were in eiustence, than the fight itself, 
f|^ our senaonal organ^^-rall the seii^ations belon^g to mere sighl 
woiddbeexasdy the same as now; and accordingly we find, asH^is, 
in a gre^ measure, man^goable by us, that we have it in our power to 
vagr at pleasi^ the visual notions, which any one would otherwise have 
Slfsp^ of bodies, — ^without atlering the bodies themselves, or even 
4^ pp^lUOfL vitl^ reqtec^ to die eye, — 1;^ merefy imerposing substecn 
ees, lo inodi^ t^ lif^ reflected or eimtted fi^om them. The same 
page^ wUpl^ ijre lera^ white, wh«i we obaerrt it with our naked ey^ 
■piinu l^jbis iafs i^ when we lopl^ at it through gi^tss of such a kindt 
ap abegrt)s #lbe Kg^t whiek entem i^ bot the rays of dm0^partiotdaf 
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^ger or smaller, as we look at it through i 
^hich leaves the object precisely as it was, 
3n of the rays that come fix)m it ; — Ae rca- 
of perception is, that, though what we are 
ect continues the same,-^whatever substance 
n it and the eye, — that, which is reaDy the 
; and our perceptioDs, therefore, COTrespd 
eal objects. ^ '. 

tion which has been made, of those objects 
lly on our organs, and of those wUch act 
ls been termed, I before reaoaarked the coo- 

, ._ jjht be led, by this distinction, >^ijch forjets 

that the supposed medium is itself the real object ^^ls truly, as any of 
the objects, which, in their relations to other senses, are termed (fttrf. 
In no instance, however, has it led to so much confusion, as in the case 
of vision. It is the more important, therefore, for us to have precise 
notions on this subject, and to have constantly in mind, that, thoogbi 
mdirectly, we may be said to perceive by sight distant objects, as truly 
as we perceive colour, still the direct object of vision is not die object, 
existing pennanently at a distance, but those rays of light, whose exist- 
ence is independent of the object, and which have received, from the 
object that reflects them, nothing more than a change of their directwo, 
hi consequence of which they have come within the boundary of that 
small pellucid circle of the eye, which, insignificant aaJt may seem, 
comprehends in itself what is truly the whole sphere ofoar il|on. 

The immediate object of vision, then, is light, which gives rise to 
all the various sensatipos of colour ; and, since the days of Berke^^ 
philosophers have, with scarcely any exception, admitted, that 4«iA 
knowledge of the distance, magnitude, and real figure of objects, ^^ 
seems at present to be immediately received by sight, is the resuk of 
knowledge acquired by the other senses: — ^though they feive,— 1 1^*^ 
without sufficient reason, — as universally supposed,' that the superficial 
extension, of length and breaddi, becomes known to us by sight onpn- 
ally ; — that diere is, in short, a visible figure of objects, corresponifi? 
with the picture which they form on the retma, and changing, thfl*" 
fore, with then: change of position relatively to the eye, — and a to!^ 
hie figure of ol^ects, permanent and independent of theur change « 
place ; the latter being tlie real figure suggested by the former, neafy 
in the same manner as the conception of objects is suggested by ^ 
arbitrary sounds, or written characters, which denote them. Tb^ ^ 
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quiiy, with respect to the truth of this visible 6gure, as a sensaticHi) 
may, however, be omitted, till we have considered the former opinioo, 
which respects the visual perception of distance, and of the 6gure and 
magnitude which are termed tangible. 

If it had been duly considered, that it is liglit which is the true ob- 
ject of vision, and not the luminous body, the question, as k 
pends 00 reasoning apriariy exclusively of any instinctive ( 
tha^ini|hL be supposed, could not have admitted of very Ic 
sion. tVom whatever distance light may come, it is but ii 
the long line^which termmates at the retina, of which we an 

and this tenninadng point must be the same whether the rsy ^ 

from a few feetSf distance, or from many miles. The rays that beam ' 
from the i||Ace|iit meadow, or the grove, are not nearer to my eye, at 
the instant of vfsion, than those which have been reflected from the 
mountain on the very verge of the horizon, or from the cloud that 

i hangs at an immeasurable distance above my head. The light, that 

^ converges on our eye, from all the stars of heaven, within what we 
term the field of our vision, is coUected in a space, that cannot be 
larger than the retina on which it falls. A cube or a sphere is repre- 
sented to us, by the two dimensions of a coloured planej variously 
shaded, as truly as by the object itself with its triple dimensions ; and, 
in the determination of the exact correspondence of these double and 
triple dimensions, in all their varieties of relation to the eye, the whole 
art of perspective consists. A coin of a single inch in diameter, when 
placed l^orelhe eye, and, of course, intercepting only an extent of 
, fight eqffll to the extent of its own surface, is sufficient to hide from 

^ u^ by actual eclipse, the fields, and villages, and woods that seemed 
JRtched in almost endless continuity before us. 

P ^nless, therefore, there be some wtinoffive ^ immediate sugges- 
uHh, of certain distances, magnitudes, and figures, by certain varieties 
of the sensat^ of colour, there is nothing in the mere light itself, or in 
its relation tc^e eye at the moment of fision, which seems fit to com- 
municate the knowledge of these. Not of distance ; for the rays from 
distant objects, when they produce vision, ase as near to the retina as 
the rays firom objects that are contiguous to the eye. Not of real 
magnitude ; for an object, with which we are familiar, appears to us of 
the sanae size, at distances, at which every thing merely visual is so 
completely changed, that its magnitude, as far as it depends on mere 
radiation, may be demonstrated, fit)m tlie laws of optics, to be equal 
only to a half or a tenth part of its apparent magnitude when nearer. 
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witboutt Ae kiiovddlge of Kx^iiiidfeft} dfata^ 
a spere dt a ctibe from a plane sorfitce of hvo £- 
bject, wkb the shape of which we are (amiBar^ sp- 
ine ferm, in aO directions ; though it may be de- 
that the visual figure, as far as it depends on mere 
¥nth ererj varietj of posiliDn. -^ 

the knowledge of tibe real raagnitodej fifjure^ mi 
mU not be obtained imihediately firom tfa^ifi^ 
aces of fight at the retina ; unless it w^^e «g- 
inctnre principle, bj which the one- feeling vi^ 
irabFf , connected wifli the oAer. , Some diVoif 
be of the immediate sensation of sigfat> .or of oAer 
feefings Cthexisting with it, when a difibrehce of magtteid^A* ^areii 
«ogge^ted : the visual affection, wfaibh is followed by the nodoDof a 
mile, cantlot be the same as that Which is attended with the note 
ijf half a foot ; nor that which is attended with the perc^ptioii of 
H sphere, be the same as that which suggests a plazie drcobr aff^ ^ 
face. Whatever the number of the varied suggestions cf HsIobA 
tnaj be, there most be, at least, an equal vatiety of the immeditte seo- 
sations d|at give rise to them ; and these corresponding serite of seos^ 
tion^ and suggestions, may originally be associated togetfa^ by an in- 
MiBctive principle, as much as any oth^ pairs of phenomena, tiie cod- 
nexion of which w6 ascribe to instinct ; of, in other words, suppose an 
adaptation of them to each other, by the graciotts provision offt^ P^' 
er which farmed us, for a purpose unforeseen by us, and m^Sei at 
the moment. It is not more Wonderful, a priori, that a sensation of^ 
eoiour should be immediately foDowed by the notion of a nAs of fr 
tance, than that the irritation of the nostril, by any retf sJfflflB . 
odour, should be iaamed^fltely ami invbhrntarily foBo^ed ^ ^ % 
den contraction of a distant mtscular organ, lifce the dtaphragrti, ^i^ 
produces, in srteezing, the violent expiratbn necesjar^jfor cipWj 
the acrid matter ;— or that nh' increase of fte quriiily 3[ B|Kpo*^ 
on the eye, should be instatatly, and vridiout our consciousness, fi*'*' 
ed by a contraction of tl^jdraftsparent aperture. I am* fstftm^KP^ 
that there truly is such an instinctive association of our oAginii i^ 
feelhigs, with corresponding notions of distance and mi^nftude, ia »* 
present case ; for, at least in wan, I believe the contrary. ' *^ 
onty, that the question has, a priori^ only greater probabifty ofr ^ 
side, not absolute certamty ; and that experience iis necessaij^j W*® 
^e can decide it vrith perjfect confidence. 
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In the case of ibe other aminals, there aeems to be little retmm to 
doubt, that the tedious process, by whieh man may be truly said to 
learn to see, is not necessary for their visual perceptions. The calf, 
and the lamb, newlv dropt into the world, seem tor measure forms and 
distances with their eyes, as distinctly, or at least almost as distinctly, as 
the hoioan reasoner measures them, after all the acquisitions of his kmg 
and helpli^ infancy. Of these races of our fellow animals. Nature is at 
on^4be Teacher and the great Protectressy — supplying to them immt*- 
diately the powers which are necessary for their preservation, — ^as, in 
the long continued affection of the human parent, she far more tbtti 
compensates to man the eaily instincts which she has denied to him. ' 
If the other animab bad to learn to see, in the same manner with our- 
selves, it v^iiid ^scarcely possible that their existence should be pre- 
served to the period, at which the acquisitions, necessary for accurate 
perception, could be made ; even though the hoof had been an instru-* 
roei c of touch and measurement, as convenient as the hand* For this 
difference in the reladve circumstances of their situation, the Almighty 
Being, — to whose universal benevolence, nothing which he has created 
is too humble for his care, — ^has made sufficient provision, in giving 
them that early maturity, which makes them, for many moalhs, the 
superion of him, who is afterwards to rule them with a sway, that is 
scarcely conscious of eSort. 

This instinctive suggestion, which, however subsequent it may be to 
the primary visual sensation, seems like immediate perception in the 
young of other races of animals, is a very strong additional proof, if any 
such were necessary, that there is no physical impossibility, in the sup* 

' po^on that a similar origbal suggestion may take place in man. The 
qaRtkM}, as I before said, becomes truly a question of observation and 

('enuriment. 

^Kit in man, there is not that necessity for the instbct, which exists 
in the peculiar^situation of the other animals ; and we find accordingiy, 
that there is no tra^ of the instinct in him. It is long before the litde 
msrseling shows, that his eye has distingui^ed objects from each other, 
so as to fix their place* We are abfe almost to trace in his efibrts the 
progress which he is gradually making ; — ^and, in those striking cases, 
which are sometimes presented to us, of the acquisition of sight, hx soar 
ture life, in consequence of a surgical operation, — after vision had been 
obstniGted bom inifancy, — it has been fbimd, thai the actual magnitude 
and figure, and position of bodies, were to be learned like a new 
language, — that ail objects seemed eq^^fy close to the eye^^^imd that 
VOL. I. 24 
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a sphere and a cube, of each of which die tangible figure was preri- 
ousljr known, were not so distinguishable in the mere saisation cf via- 
ion, that the one could be said, with certain^ tt> be the cube, and the 
other the sphere* In short, what had been ntppo9ed^ with ereiy ap* 
pearance of probability, was demanstraied by experiment, — that wa 
learn to «ee, — and that visioo is truly, what Swift has paradoxically de- 
fined it to be^ tAe art <f seeing things thai are innisibU. 



S&CTi(»7 IL — Analtfsis of the Feelings ascribed to VisumyContisiued. 

Of all the arts, ^diich man can acquire, this is, without questkxiy the 
richest, both In wonder and in value,^ — so rich in value, that if the race 
of man had been incapable of acquiring it, the very possibility of tfaeix 
continued existence seems scarcely conceivable ; and so rich in sub- 
jects of wonder, that to be most familiar with these, and to study them 
with most attention, b to find at every moment new miracles of nature, 
worthy of still increasing admiration. 

On this subject the remarks of Dr. Reid are not less just than thej 
are strikingly expressed. ^^ If we shall suppose an order of beings, en- 
dued with every human &cully but that of sight, how incredible wouM 
it appear to such beings, accustomed only to the skyw inforraatioiis of 
much, that, by the addition of an orgao^ consisting of a baE and socket 
of an inch diameter, they might be enabled in an instant of time, 
without changing their place, to perceive the disposition of a whole 
army, or the order of a batde, the figure of a magnificent palace, or aU 
the vari^ of a landscape f If a man were by feeling to find out the 
figure of the Peak of Tenerifib, or of even St. Peter's Church at 
Rome, it wodd be the work of a lifetime. 

" It would appear still more incredible to such beings as we lotve 
supposed, if they are informed of the discoveries which may be made 
by thb little o^an in things fiatr beyond the reach of any other seoae : 
That by means of it we can find our way in the padiless ocean ; that 
we can traverse the gbbe of the earth, detennine its figure and dimen- 
aonsy and delbeate every regbn of it ; Yea, that we can measure 
the plan^aiy orbs, and make discoveries in the sphere of the fixed 
stars. 

^Wotdd it not appear still more astonishing to such beingSy if 
they be further informed, Tliat, by means of this same organ, we can 
perceive the tempers and dispositions, the passioas and afifectioos of 
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onr feDow-creatures, even wben they vmnt roost to conceal tiiemf 
That when die tongue is taught roost artfuOy to lie and disseroble, die 
hypocrisy should appear in the countenance to a discerning eye ; and 
that by this organ, we can often perceive what is straight and \diat is 
<^rooked in the miad, as wefl as in the body f — How many mysterious 
things must a blind man believe, if he will give credit to the relaticms 
of those that see i Surely he needs as stroog a faidi as is required of 
a good Christian." * 

The same observation has been put in a strong light, by die supposi- 
tion, that it had been as uncommon to be bom with the power of sight, 
as it is now to be bom incapable of it ; — in which case it has been tru- 
ly said, that ** the few who had diis rare g}ft would appear as prophets 
or inspired teachers to the many.'* f The very easy predictions thus 
made, would be found, constantly, or almost constandy, fulfilled, by 
those who could form no conception of the means by which the efiects 
predicted were foreseen ; and wonderful as 'the dreams and visions of 
prophetic inspiration may appear, they surely could not seem more 
wonderful as a medium of communication than that by which the very 
secrets of the mind, and events apparently the moat distant, were 
made known, dirough the intervention of a small ball like ibe eye. 

In showing the manner by which we leara to combine, with our vis- 
ual sensations, the knowledge obtained by touch ; or, as I am rather 
inclined to think, for reasons formerly stated, the knowledge (abety 
ascribed to mere touch ; it will not be necessary to go over the diflbr- 
ent varieties of figure, magnitude, distance. The most striking of 
these is digtance^ — ^which, indeed, may be truly said to involve the 
other two ; since the distance of an object is merely the extension of 
the long fine that intervenes between the object and our eye, and die 
consequent magnitude of the intervening objects, and diat which we 
con^der, regarded as one extended wbde. Of this one great whole, 
what we torm 4)e ^stant object is nothing more than the boundary. 
The cottage at the end of the field is a part of that compound mag- 
mtade, of which die field and die cottage are separately parts, exactly 
m the same manna: as the wing of a house is a part of die compound 
magnitude of the whole buikhng. The line of fiekl alnch connects 
oar eye with the cottage, may, indeed, be a longer line, but it is a fine 
of precisely die same sort as that which OHmects the wii^ of die 
house widi our organ of sight, or widi each other. 
. — - — ^. .,. ■ 

* Beid^s Inquiry into the Hmnan Blind, &c. c. 6. sect 1. 
i Ibid. c. 6. ^t % 
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It is vain to think of ascribing the pereopdon of distance to the 
measurement of the difierent angles subtended by objects, at different 
distances, or to an equally nice measurement of the d^ereot degree 
of inclination of the eyes, necessary for distinct vision, in pankrutar 
cases, — as if all men were instinctively geometers, and the peasam and 
the very idiot were incessantly occupied in measuring an^es ; for if 
this measurement were truly instinctivey it would occur in iofaocy, as 
in maturity, and be immediate in those who have acquired the pow« 
of vision by the surgical operation formerly alluded to. But the most 
decisive of all considerations, with respect to this supposed geometiy, 
is, that the angles subtended by the object at its difl^ent distances, 
and the inclination of the optic axis, in the spontaneous acoommodatioB 
ot the eyes to the distinct vision of the object at different distances, 
thou^ truly existing, to the mere optical examiner of the object, and 
the li^it, and the eye, as one compound phenomenon, have iio ret! 
existence, as feelings of the mind, of the individual who sees, and are 
known but. to very few of the immense multitudes, who without the 
slightest acquaintance with geometry, or the slightest knowledge c^the 
very lines, whose angles they are supposed to measure, are yet aUe to 
distinguish the distances of objects as accurately, as tlie most expen 
mathematician. How is it possible that the angles, wiucfa remote 
objects make relatively to the eye, should be known originally, when 
the remote objects themselves are not known, but merely the poims of 
light on the retina ? In relation to the eye, as the organ, and to the 
mind, as originally sentient in vision, these points of light Vf&re tmij 
all that existed. The light, indeed, traversed a certain i^ce, in pa^ 
ing from the object to the eye, and the lines of directicm of the difibrent 
rays, in arriving at one focal point at the retba, formed truly diffisieot 
angles. But the angles could not be known, unless die radiant Imes 
themselves were known ; and of these, the mind could have no knovd- 
edge. During the uiiole time of their convergence, t9I they reached 
the expansion of the opdc nerve, the rays of light were as little capable 
of producing viskm, as darkness itself ; and, when they readied die 
retina, the Imes, and consequently the angles, existed no more. Of 
whatever use, therefore, such uigles may be to the optieian, in laying 
down, and illustrating the principles of bis science, they are of m) use 
in the actual living measurements of sight. Man may reason, indeed, 
— but he must reason from what he knows ; and, therefore, if the de- 
ter mmatfon of distance be the resuk of any judgment^ it must be of a 
judgment formed from feelings which trufy have, or have hid, ex- 
istence. 
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Such feelings, the elements of our visual judgments, it is not very 
difficult to discover. 

The great principle, in tfab case, is the principle of association, by 
which the notions derived from touch, or, at least, the notions which 
are commonly supposed to be derived from that sense, are suggested 
immediately by the visual feelings which co-existed with the sensa- 
tions of touch ; in the same manner, as the words of a language, when 
a language has been iiiQy learned, siiggest whatever the words may 
have been used to denote. A child, whose eye has already learned 
to distinguish d)jects, bears the word cup frequently repeated, when 
a cup is held before him ; and the toord afterwards suggests the iking. 
This process every one understands. But we are not equally aware, 
that, in the prior stage of learning to distinguish the cup by the eye, 
the child went through a process exactly similar, — that the visual feel- 
ing, which the rays of light from the cup excited, co-existed with the 
tactual and muscular feeling, when he handled the cup ; and that ihe 
one feeling was thus associated for ever after with the other. . 

The means, by which we acquire our knowledge of the distance of 
objects, may be reduced to three,— the difference of the affections of 
the optic nervcy — ^the different affections of the musdesj employed in 
varying the refracting power of each eye, according to the distance of 
objects, and in producing that particular mclination of the axes of the 
two eyes, which directs them both equally on the particular object^ — 
and thirdly, the previous knowledge of the distance of other objects, 
which form, with that which we are considering, a part of one com-* 
pound perception. 

To begin, then, with the affections of the retina. These become 
signs of distance, in two ways, by the extent of the part of the retina 
nSoctedj and by the more or less vivid affection of the part. 

It is evident, from the laws of optics, that, according to the distance 
of Ae db»ject from the eye, there must, when all other circumstances 
are the same, be a difference of the extent of the retina, on which the 
11^ falls. This ilhiminated portion of the nervous expanse, as sup- 
posed to be mstantly perceived, is what is termed the visible figure of 
an object ; and, though I am disposed to question the knowledge, 
which the mind is believed to acquire of this figure, firom the mere 
sensatitm of cofeur, to which the afifection of the retina gives rise, — I 
am far fixxn denying, that the sensation itself, whatever it may origmal- 
1y be, will be diffinrent according to the extent of the retina aftcted, 
as die sensatioD of heat is different, according to the extent of Ifae sur- 
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face, which has grown warmer or colder^— or of fragnmctj acoordb^ 
as a small number of odorous particles have aded on a portioo of (he 
surface of the organ of iroeU, or a greater muiiber of Aese on a grmei 
portion of that surface. The difi^nt feeiiiq^ dien, when raoce or 
less of the retina has been aflfected, are capable of being a j Ki cin e d 
with other feelings which may co-exist with them. An object, held it 
the distance of a foot from the eye, aiiects one partof tbe reina, — hdd 
at arm's length, it affects less of the retina ; and this difeeoee, act 
indeed as perceived in figure, but as perceived in the variety, ivbateto' 
that may originally be, of the resulting sensations, being found 
and uniform, becomes of itself significant of the distance. 

Another mode, in wiiich the afiection of the retina becomes i 
cant of distance, is by the brightness or dimness of the viaiUe ^ney 
and its distinctness or indistinctness of oulluie ; or, as I would radnr 
say, by the peculiar sensations, without regard to figure, wUcb aoeon- 
pany those varieties of light. Since, at a distance, less ligbt falb (rom 
objects on the eye, and their outline becomes less definite, a new 
measure is thus obtained, in addition to that which is derived finom the 
mere difierence in extent of the redna affected. In the illusion of tU» 
spontaneous measurement, consists the chief magic of the punter's ait 
By different shades of colour, he produces corresponding perceptieBS 
ef distance ; and thus, making one part of a [dane surface seem more 
remote than another, converts it, as far as the m^^ eye can joAig^ 
hSKi a cube or aphete, or any other solid, which he chooses to preseat 
to us. By die indistmct outline which he gives to his smaD figuras, it 
the back ground of a landscape, he leads us to consider dieoit wi( ** 
dimtnutive in themselves, which we should conceive them to be, i( 
with equal smallness, their outline were clearer, but merdy as leas or 
more remote. He is thus able to vary his figures in three wayBr-*ta 
make them largier or smaller, more or less bright, and more or lev 
precisely defined ; and, by uniting these varieties, b various prapor- 
tbns, to distinguish not merely what is large firom what is smaB, bat 
die diminutive from the distant, and the gigantic from the near. 

Accordbgly we find, that, in circumstances in which the medium of 
transmission di light firom objects is much ahered, our peiception flf 
dotance and magnitude becomes less accurate. In a fog, ol^ects i^ 
peur to us greatly magnified; because the efiect produced oo the 
retina, in the extent of the visible figure and its dimness and indefinite 
cnitline, is truly the same, as when a lai^er object, in the conrnxm stile 
^Ihe atmosphere, is seen by us at a distance, Froqi the same jmr 
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ciple, objects seen under a brighter sky, and in purer air, seem nearer 
than they really are, to those whose notions of distance have been , 
acquired in a less happy climate. This has been remarked, by travel- ) 
lers in Italy, and particularly by one of the most illustrious of those ' 
who have visited that beautiful country, — a traveller whose attention 
had been particularly turned to observations of this sort. The very 
acute observer, of whom I speak, is Berkeley, in whose Theory of Vision 
there is to be found a very bteresting section, in which he at once 
describes this impression, and accounts for it. 

CXir affections of the retina, then, both in the extent of the nervous 
expan^on afiected, and m the species of afiection, afford one set of 
feeMngs, with which the notion of distance may be associated, in tb% 
same manner as the sounds or visual characters of a language may be 
associated with the conceptions, which they denote, or any other feelings 
with any other feelings. 

The next set of feelings which we have to consider, in relation t& 
our perception of distance, belong to a class, of the importance of 
which I have had frequent occasion to speak, the muscular feelings^ inr 
the contraction of those muscles, which adapt the nice refracting appa- 
ratus m each eye, to the degree of refraction, necessary for distinct 
vision in the particular case, and produce that inclination of the axe^ 
of vision to each other, which is necessary for directing both eye^ 
equally on the object. The muscular feeling may be slight indeed, 
but still it is sufficient to modify, in some degree, the whole compound 
sensalicm of the moment. One degree of contraction is attended with 
a paiticidar feeUng; another degree with a diHercnt feeling; and, as 
^re are various muscles, subservient to the motions of the eyes, some 
of which are exerted, while others are quiescent, — the feeling, it iat 
evident, must vary, not with the degree of contraction merely, but also 
with the muscles contracted. A certain muscular feeling, however 
snq^ or complex, accompanies the mere visual sensation, and blends 
with it ; and it is with this compound feeling, muscular and vmud^ thai 
die notion of distance is associated. 

Hie muscular adaptation, however, it may be remarked, seems, in t 
great measure, to imply the very luK>wledge which it is supposed to' 
give ; since we cannot, instandy and voluntary, adapt our eyes to the 
state necessary for distinct vision, at a particular distance, unless 
we have previously known that particular distance. The necessary 
adaptation, however, if it be not the result of a rapid change of va- 
13^06 <legrees of contracticm in each particular case, may depend, nat- 
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OD our knowledge and will, but on an instinctive connexion of ceilan 
motions with certain feelings, in which there is as little coosdousoess 
of design, as in that very analogous instinct, or connexion of motioos 
with feelings, which increases or diminishes the diameter of the pupl, 
according to the quantity of light which is poured upon the eye, wbeo 
the individual, far from wnDing the contraction, does not know e?ea 
that such a contraction has taken place. 

A third element, in the calculation of the distance of an object, b 
tlie previous knowledge of the distance of other objects, whkb fona 
together with it one compound perception. Thus, when we Vxk akxi^ 
a road, and observe a man on horseback, who has nearly approached 
a house which we know, we have of course litde difficulty in deter- 
mining the distance of the rider. Every one must have felt bow oixb 
easier his judgments of the distance of moving objects are, in scenes 
with which he is in some degree acquainted, than in a country vhidi 
is new to him ; and what aid tlie interposition of a variety of objecc 
gives, even diough we may not be well acquainted with the exact ex- 
tent and distance of each. To an inexperienced eye, therefore, bi 
first voyage, a ship at a distance seems far nearer than it truly is, 6«b 
the absence of varied intervening objects in the line between. £^ 
in the case of a river, which is not so broad as to prevent us from (fr 
tinguishing objects on the opposite side, it is with great difficultjr tbil 
we attempt to guess the distance, with any approach to exactness. 
There is a constant tendency to suppose the breadth of the river less 
than it is, and consequendy the objects on the opposite bank nearer to 
they are. For die same reason, the horizontal line, in which innume- 
rable objects intervene between the eye and the horizon, appears » 
much longer than the line of altitude of the meridian, that the vaull oi 
the sky does not seem a hemisphere, but a far smaller segment of » 
great sphere. 

These few very slight remarks, however, will be sufficient to io*' 
in what manner the notion of distance may be associated with meie 
visual fedings, that in themselves originally involve no notkw of &^ 
tance, as the words of a language, which in themselves, either ^ 
sounds or characters, involve no relation to one object more tban to 
another, become instandy significant of particular objects, and exflis 
emotions of love or joy, or hate or indignation, like the very preseflc^ 
of some living friend or foe. 

It has been very justly remarked, that, if all men had mfm 
spoken the same language, in every part of the world, it would be flw* 
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ficult for us not to think that there is a natural connexion of our ideas 
and the words which we use to denote them ; and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that a similar illusion ^ould take place with respect to 
what may be termed the universal language of vision ; since, in the 
case of visual perception, all men may be truly said to have the same 
language ; the same sensations of sight, being to all significant of mag- 
nitude and distance. And it is well that the judgments which we 
form, on these important points, are thus prompt and spontaneous ; for» 
if we had to wait till we had calculated the distance and magnitude of 
every thing around us, by a measurement of angles, we should be cut 
off, in our optical career, before we could, with all our geometry, de* 
termine, witli precision, whether the things which we needed most, or 
the objects of greatest peril to us, were ten or a thousand paces distant, 
and whether they were of the bulk of a mole liill or of a mountain. 

A miniature image of the objects which we see, is pictured on the 
retina, in an inverted position ; and though an image is pictured in 
each eye, we see not tioo objects but one. To philosophers, who are 
even more expert in finding mysteries than in solving them, this single 
vision of the erect object, fi*om a double image of the object inverted, 
has usually seemed very mysterious ; and yet there is really nothing i^ 
it at aU mysterious, to any one, who has learned to consider how much 
of the visual perception is referable to association. If the light, reflect- 
ed fit)m a single object touched by us, had produced not two merely, 
but two thousand separate images in our eyes, erect or inverted, or in 
any intermediate degree of inclination, the visual feeling, thus excited, 
however complex, woidd still have accompanied the touch of a single 
object; and if only it had accompanied it uniformly, the single object 
would have been suggested by it precisely in the same manner as it 
is now suggested by the particular visual feeling that attends the 
present double mverted image. To this supposed anomaly in the 
language of vision, a perfect analogy is to be found in the most obvi- 
ous cases of common language. The two words he conquered excite 
exactly the same notion as the single Latin word vicit ; and if any 
language were so paraphrastic as to employ ten words for the same 
purpose, there would be no great reason for philosophic wonder at the 
unity of the notion suggested by so many words. The two images of 
the single object, in the arbitrary language of visual perception, are, as 
it were, two words significant of one notion. 

Whatever the simple original sensation of vision may be, then, it i^ 
capable of being associated with other notions, so as to become signifi- 

TOJL. I. 25 
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cant of them. But to what does the simple origbal seosadon iis^ 
amount f Is it mere oolour, — or b it something more ? 

The universal opinion of philosophers is, that it is not colour medf 
which it involves, but extention also, — that there is a visiUe figure, is 
well as a tangiUe figure — and that the visible figuve involves, m ov 
instant original perception, superficial length and breadth^ as the taogh 
ble figure which we leara to see, involves length, tureaddi, and did- 



That it is impossible for us, at present, to separate, in the 
of vision, the colour from the extension, I adint ; though not dor 
comfdetely impossible, than it is for us to kx>k on the thouBand feetof 
a meadow, and to perceive only the small inch of greenness on our re- 
tina ; and the one impossibility, as much as the other, I cooceife to 
arise only firom btimate association, subsequent to the original kbh- 
tions of sight. Nor do I deny, that a ceitain part of the retiuftr' 
vAkik^ being limited, nusC therefore have figure,— 4s aflfected bydis 
rays of light that fell on it, as a certain breath of neiTous expanse is 
a£fected in all the other organs. I contend ody, that the ferc&f/md 
this limited figure of the portion of the retina affected, does not eater 
into the sensation itself, more than in our saosotions of any odier^ 
cies, there is a perception of the nervous breadth affected. 

Tlie immediate perception of visible figure has beea i^suroed as 
indiqput^le, rather than attempted to be proved, — as, before the linte 
of Berkeley, the inmietfiale visoal perception of distance, and of the 
three dimensicMis of matter, was supposed, in like manner, to be irilli- 
out aiqr need of proof ;— and it is, therefore, impossible lo refer to »• 
guments on the subject. I presume, however, that tSe reasonsi wliicii 
have led to this belief, of the immediate perception of a figive tenaed 
visible, as distinguidied firom that tangible figure, which we leerD to see, 
are the fidlowbg two, — the only reasons which I can even hoaaff^r' 
that it is absolutely impossible, in our present sensations of sig^ ^ 
separate cdour from extension, — and that diere are, m fact, aoerttf 
length and breadth of the retina, on which the light faSs- . 

With respect to the first of these arguments, it must be admitted, bf 
diose v^o contend for the immediate perception of visible %ure, tb^ 
it is now impossible for us to refer to our original feelings^ and tW 
we can speak, widi absolute certain^, only of our present fedi^<'> 
at least, of those which we remember, as bdooging to a period ioog 
i^r our first sensations. 
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VfhBi may, or may not, have been originaDj separal^, we cannot, 
then, determine. But what, even now, is the species of extensionj which 
it Is impos83>le for us, in our visual perceptions, lo separate from col* 
our ? h there the sUghtest consciousness of a perception of visible 
figure, correspondbg with the afiected pordon of the retma,— -or is not 
die superficial magnitude, and the only magnitude, which we connect 
with colour, in any case, the very superficial magnitude which we term 
tangible, — a magnitude, that does not depend on the diameter of the 
retina, but is variously greater or less, depending only on the magni* 
tude and distance of the external object. 

Tike mere length and breadth, then, which we caimoC separate fi*om 
cokxv, ve not the lengdi and breadth of the figure termed viable, — 
for of the perception of these limited dimensions, we have no con* 
sdousoess^ — but the length and breadth that are truly tangible ;— and 
diere is not a single moment of visual perception, in which the slightest 
evidence is afibrded by our coBsdousaess of that difficulty of separa* 
tion, with resp^i^ to the afifected portbn of the expanse of the retina, 
9n which the supposed argument, as to the perception of visible figure, 
b founded. 

Even diOQgh the superficial dimensions of length and breadth, con- 
nected with colour in vision, w«*e those of the figured retina afilected, 
and were necessarily limited to its smidl expanse, there would still be 
no greater imposribtlity cf separatbg the cdour from mere l^igth and 
breadth in vision, than of separating it from the triple dimensions of 
length, breodlh, and thickness ; and the argument, dierefore, if it bad 
any force, woidd be equally applicable to these. 

I open my eyes, in the light of day, with a wide landscape around 
me. I have a sensation, or perception, of varieties of cdour, and of 
aQ the dimensions of matter. I cannot separate the eobur fixHn the 
fength and breadth of the Hank of a large oak before me ; but equally 
impossible is it for me, lo separate the colour firom the convexity and 
the nuigDitade ; and, itom this equal impossibilitir, I might conckide, 
with equd force, that ihe perception of the eenvexiQr and magnitude is 
immediate and original, as the perception of mere length wad breadth. 
Where aU things are equal, we -cannot justly deny to one what we 
aBow to another. He who affirms, that, in kxddng at a sphere, he can 
separate, as elements of his sensation, the cokMir and the convexity, 
may be aBowed to use this argument of impossibility, as proof of 
original connexion, in the other case. But it is only a person so privi- 
leged by nature, — and where is such a person to be found f — ^wbo can 
fairty use it. 
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We are able, indeed,— not while we continue to look at the qibere, 
but with a sort of mental effi>rt afterwards, to separate the colour from 
the conveidty, and to imagine the same colour united with any odier 
surface, plane or concave, — the reason of which is very evident. Our 
sensation of colour has not been unif^mly associated with one spedei 
of extension, but with all its varieties ; and may, therefore, be suggest 
ed in possible co-existence with all. In all these varieties, however, 
two dimensions have been constantly implied ; and, therefore, tbe 
association of colour with these is complete and indissohible. If eveiy 
surface in nature had been convex, it is by no means improbable, thit 
we should have found the same difficulty, in attempting to separate 
colour from convexity, which we now find, in attempting to separate it 
from mere length and breadth. 

The impossibility of separating the sensation of colour from ibe 
notion of extension, it appears, then, is not a decisive proof of ei 
original connexion of these ; for, if it were decisive, it would prove 
still more ; — and we might, fifom this alone, assert, with eqoal confi- 
dence, the original visual perception of three dimensions, as tbitt of 
two, and of the magnitude and figure, which we term UaigMe^ as 
much as of those which we have chosen to term vwhU. It is surdy 
as little possible for us, when we open our eyes on some wide andiD^ 
nificent landscape, to separate the cdour, as a mere visual sensatioB^ 
fixmi the field, the mountain, the forest, the stream, the sky, as to 
separate it from the half inch, or inch of our retina, of the percqpcioo 
of which we have no consciousness in any case ; and it is Coo muchibr 
those who deny the immediate perception of those greater magnitades, 
to urge, in proof of the necessary origmal perception of tMs mch or 
half inch, what, if valid in any respect, must establish no less the 
proposition which they deny, than the proposition which they affirm. 

But, it will be said, diere is truly a certain figure of the part of fbe 
retina, cm which the light faHs. The fact is undmiiable. But the 
question is, not whether such a figure exist, but whether the 'pmt^qh 
tion of the figure necessarily form a part of the sensation. The bran, 
and nervous system in general, are of a certain form, when they iw 
a^cted in any manner. But it does not, therefore, iidbw, — as Ae 
fact sufficiendy shows, — ^that the knowledge of this form constittites 
any part of the changefol feeling of die moment. To confine ouf- 
selves, howeVer, to the mere senses, — ^it is not in the organ of ^ht 
only, that the nervous matter is of a certain shape ; — it is expanded 
into some shape or other, m evety organ. When the wfac^, or a part, 
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therefiore, of the dfactoiy orgjeoi is afl^ted by tbe rays of odour, if I 
may so term tbem, we might, with exactly the same ground for our 
belief, suppose th^t tbe knowledge of a certain extension must accom- 
pany the fragrance, because a certain nervous expanse is, in this case, 
af^ted, as that the notion of a certam extension must, for the same 
reason, and lor the same reason alone, accompany the sensation of colour. 
It is beeause the same light, which acts upon the organ of one person,. 
inay be made visible to another, that we conceive it more peculiarly to be 
figured, as it were, on tbe nervous expanse, when it is not in itself truly 
nx)re figured, than tbe number of co-existing particles of odour, which 
afiect the nerve of smell. We cannot exhibit the particles of odour, 
however, acting on the nostril of any one. But, when the eye is dis- 
sected fiom its orbit, we can show the image of a luminous body, dis- 
tinctly formed upcMi the retina. fVe^ the observers of the dissected eye, 
have thus a clearer notion of the length and breadth of the nervous matter 
afiected in the one case than in the other. But it is not m the dissect- 
ed eye that vision takes place ; and as the living eye, and the living 
nostrils, are alike affected in more than one physical point, we must 
surely admit, that in both cases, and in both cases equally, a certain 
length and breadth are affected, and that there is an olfactory figure as 
truly as a visible figure. The mere visibility of the image to another 
person cannot alter tbe nature of the organic, affection itself^ to the 
sentient mdividual. If the olfactory figure be not necessarily accom- 
panied with the perception of extension, there is no stronger reason a 
prioriy to suppose tliat what is termed the visible figure, — ^wliich is 
nothing more than a similar affection of a nervous expanse, — sliould be 
accompanied with the knowledge of the part of the retina affected. 

These arguments, however, though they seem to me to invalidate 
completely the only arguments which I can^ imagine to be urged in 
support of our original perception of figure by the eye, are negative 
only. But there is also o-poiiiine argument, which seems to me truly 
decimve, against the supposed necessary perception of visible figure, — 
that it implies the blending of things which cannot be blended. If the 
mere visual sensation of colour imply, in itself, no figure, I can conceive 
it to be blended with any figure ; but not so, if it imply, in itself a 
fixed definite figure, so essential to the very sensation of the cok>ur, 
that without it the colour ^could not for a single moment be perceived. 
During tbe whole time, then, in wliich I am gazing on a wide land- 
^ape, there is, according to the opinion of those who ccHitend for the 
necessary perception of visible figure, not colour merely, but a certam 
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small coloured expanse, of definite oudine, oonstandj p erce i f e dj— 
since, without this, colour itself could not be perceived ; and, <hrag 
all this time, there is also a nodon of a figure of a very dxEkretiL kiwi, 
of three dimensions, and c^ nagoitude aknost infinkefy' greater, cod- 
bbed, not with, colour merely, but with the same coloured expue. 
There must, therefore, be some possible combinalioo of these foam 
and magnitudes ; since it is the cdour which we perceire dot is 
blended with the tangible magnitudes suggested. Now, though there 
are certain feelings which may co-exist and unite, it appears to me, 
that there are others which cannot be so blended. 1 may combine, 
for example, my notion of a plane or convex surface, with my notioi 
of whiteness or bhieness, hardness or softness, rou^ness or smoodi- 
ness ; but I cannot blend my notions of these two surfaces, the piaie 
and tlie convex, as one surface, both plane and convex, more tfam I 
con tltink of a whole which is less than a fraction of itself, or a sfMR, 
of which the sides are not equal, and the angles equal onty to three 
right angles* The same blue or white surface cannot appear to me, 
then, at once plane and convex, as it must do if there be a visS^le figat 
of one exact outline co-existing with the tactual figure whicb is of t 
dififerent outline ; nor, even tliough the surface were in both cases flmt^ 
can it appear to me, at the same moment, half an inch square, aad 
many feet square. All this must be done, however, as often as vc 
open our eyes, if there be truly any perception of visible figure co- 
existing with the mere suggestions of touch. The viable figure of the 
sphere, on which I fix my gaze, is said to be a plane of two dkneB- 
'sions inseparable from colour, and this inseparable colour must yet be 
combiaed with the sphere, which I perceive distincdy to be convex. 
According to the common theory, therefore, it is at once, to my pe^ 
ceptioo, convex and plane ; and if the q>here be a large one, it n 
perceived, at the same moment, to be a sphere of many feet ki ilisMr 
ler, and a plane circular surface of the diameter of a quarter of aa 
inch. The assertion of so strange a combination of iacoBgnite 
would, indeed, require some powerful arguments to justify it ; yilil 
has been asserted, not merely without positive evidence, as if ast 
standing in need of any proof, but in absdute qiposition to our oi^ 
sciousness ; and the only arguments which we can ever imagbe la I* 
urged for it, are, as we have seen, of no w^ght^— or would tesdai 
much to prove the original visual perception of tangible figures, tf'^ 
Ae figMre that is termed viaiUe. 
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Is it not lit least more probaUe, therefore, that though, like the parti- 
cles of odour, when they act upon our nostrils, the rays of light affect 
a portion of the retina, so as to produce on it an image, which, if the 
eye were separaled from its orbit, aod its coats dissected, might be a 
distinct visible figure to the eye of another obsenrer ; this figure of the 
pordon of the retina afiected, enters as little into the ample origmal 
sei»ation of sight, as the figure of the portion of the olfactory nervous 
expoise, when it is affected, enters into the sensations of smel) ? — and 
tbat,'v^n the simple affection of s^fat is blended with the ideas of 
suggestion, in what are termed the acquired perceptions of vision,— 4is, 
ibr examjde, in the perception of a sphere, — it b colour only which is 
blended with the large convexity, and not a small coloured plane ?— - 
which small coloured plane being necessarily limited in extent and 
fcyrm, so as never to be larger than the retina itself, cannot blend with 
various fiurms and magnitudes, and which, if it could even be supposed 
lo constitute zfoxi of the convexity of a sphere perceived by us, still 
could not diflhse its own limited and inseparable colour over the whole 
magnitude of the qpbere» 



CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY or OPINIONS BEGABIUNO PERCEPTTOK. 

Iir scDsiuioQ, I conader the feeling of the mind lo be the simfde 
sflfect <^ the presence of the object ; or, at least, of some change, 
vhiofa cbe presence of the object produces in the sensorial organ. The 
ifed has the power of affecting the mind ; the mini is susceptible of 
»6iiig a£fe(^ed by the oti^ect, — ^that is to say, wlien the organ, in conse- 
[oeiice of the presence of the external object, exists in a c^tain state, the 
Jetton of the mind immediately follows. If the object were absent, in 
nf particular case, the mind would not exist in die state which consti- 
nes die sensatioa produced by it ; and, if the susceptibility of the mind 
ad he/exL different, the object might have existed, as now, without any 
ibaequent sensation. In idl this series of mere changes, or afifecdons, 
I cxmsequence of certain other preceding changes, or afifections, 
KHigh a part of the series be material, and another part mental, there 
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is truly, no more mystery than ia any other series of changes, in xAkii 
tlie series is not in matter and mind succes^vely, but exchiavely in 
one or tlie other. There is a change of state of <me substance, m caa- 
sequence of a change of some sort in another substance ; and Us 
mere sequence of change after change is aD which we know in eidw 
case. The same Almighty Being, who fonned the various substances 
to which we give the name of matter^ formed abo the stjrfbsUnoe to 
which we give ttie name of nUnd ; and the qualities with \^Gh be cd- 
dowed them, for those gracious ends which he intended them to 
answer, are mere susceptibilities of change, by which, in certam cir- 
cumstances, tliey begin immediately to exist in diflin^nt states, ^e 
weight of a body b its tendency to odier bodies, varying accortfiog to 
the masses and distances ; — in this instance, the quality may be said 
to be strictly material. The greenness or redness ascribed to ceftak 
rays of light, are words expressive merely of changes that arise io die 
mind when these rays are present on the retina ; in this case, the 
quality, though ascribed to the material rays as antecedent, involves 
the consideration of a certain change of state in the mind whidt ttiejr 
affect. But the greenness or redness, though involving the conaden- 
tion both of mind affected, and matter affecting, is not less conceivdbb 
by us as a quality of matter than the weight, which also involves fte 
consideration of two substances, affecting and affected, though both p 
under the name of matter alone. All the sequences of phenomaa 
are mysterious, or none are so. • 

Tliis view of causation, however, — as not more unintelH^ble infc 
reciprocal sequences of events in matter and mind than in their \ 
rate sequences,— could not occur to philosophers while diey ; 
their mysterious belief of secret links, connecting every obserfed 
antecedent with its observed consequent; since mind and 
seemed, by their very nature, unsusceptible of any such 
bondage. A peculiar difficulty, therefore, was felt, in the endenoBr 
to account for their mutual successions of phenomena, whidi vanftes 
when the necessity of any connecting links in causation is diown to be 
falsely assumed. 

In their views of perception, therefore, as a mental efiect prodboed 
by a material cause, philosophers appear to have been embarrassed 1^ 
two great difficulties ; — the production of this efiect by remote ob- 
jects, — as when we look at the sim and stars, in their almost ioMto- 
ceivable distances above our beads ; and the production of tllas dfect 
by a substance, which has no common property that renders it capWe 
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ef being finked witfa the mind in tbe manner supposed to be necessarj- 
tor causation. These two supplied difficulties appear to me to have 
led to all the wild hypotheses that have been advanced with respect to 
perception. 

Tbe fisrmer of these difficulties, — in the remoteness of the object 
peiceived,— *even though the principle had not been false, which sup^ 
poses, that a change cannot take place in any substance, in consequence 
cf tbe change of position of a distant object,-^ principle, which the 
gravitation of every atom disproves, — arose, it is evident, from false 
rjewa of tbe real objects of perception. It is on this account, that I 
was at some pains, when we entered on our inquiry into the nature of 
perception, to show the futility of the distbction which is made of 
objects that act immediately on the senses, and those which act on 
Ifaem tbnmgh a medium^ — the medium in this case, as light in vision, 
and the vibrating air in sound, being the real object of Uie particular 
tense,-— and tbe reference to a more remote object being the result, 
aoi of the simf^ original sensation, but of knowledge previously 
acquired. 

Tbe mistake as to the real object of perception, and the supposed 
diffienl^ of action at a distance, must have had very considerable inflo* 
eace in producmg the Peripatetic doctrine of perception by species, 
c^ which the cumbrous machinery seems to have been little more than 
a contrivance for destroying, as it were, the distance between the 
senses aad tbe objects that were supposed to act on them. According 
to this doctrine, every object is continually throwing off certain shadowy 
fihns or resemblances of itself, which may be direcdy present to our 
organs of sense, at whatever distance the objects may be, from which 
Ih^ iowedp These species or phantasms,— *-the belief of the separaie 
eiistenee of which must have been greatly fiavoured by another tenet 
ef the 9tme school, with respect to form as essentially distinct from tbe 
matter with which it b united, were supposed to be transmitted, in a 
manner, which there was no great anxiety to explain, to the brain and 
to the mind itself. I need not detail the process by which these 
iOQsiUe apeetes, through the intervention of what were termed the 
actnre tod passive intellect, were said to become, at last, intelli^ile 
iptcies 40 as to be objects of our understanding. It is wkh tbe 
mere ientUive part of tbe process, that we have at present any concern ; 
««i m this, of kseH^ there is sufficient absurdity, without tradng aD 
4ia fimfai^ iw)diScations of vrfaich the absurdky is capable, if I may- 
: so tgb^ of ibttes that have a name^ whicb Sat noore than a 
VOL. I. 26 
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thousand years, was the most venerable of human names, to pass them 
current as wisdom, — and which were read and honoured as wisdom 
by the wise of so many generations. 

If vision had been our only sense, we might, perhaps, have uoder- 
stood, at least, what was meant by the species, that directly produce 
our visual images. But what is the phantasm of a sound or an odour? 
or what species is it, which, at one moment, produces only the feding 
of cold, or hardness, or figure, when a knife is pressed against us, and 
the next moment, when it penetrates the skb, tlie pain of a cut ? The 
knife itself is exactly the same unaltered knife, when it is mer^f 
pressed against the hand, and \^iien it produces the incision ; and die 
difierence, therefore, in the two cases, must arise, not from any speda 
which it is constantly throwing off, since these would be the same, tt 
every moment, but from some state of difference in the mere nerves 
effected. 

When the doctrine of species, as modified, in the dark and bam 
age of Dialectics, by all the additional absurdities, which the industriofs 
sagacity of the schoolmen could give to it, had at length lost that 
empire^ which it never should have possessed, tlie original difficulty of 
accounting for perception, remained as before. If the cause was to 
be linked, in some manner or other, with its effect, how was matter, 
so different in all its properties, to be connected with mind f 

The shortest possible mode of obviating this difficulty, was, by deny- 
ing that any direct causation whatever took place between our mai 
and our bodily organs ? and hence arose the system of occasiond 
causes^ as mamtained by the most distinguished of the foIk)Vers of Des 
Cartes, — a system, which supposed, that there fe no direct agency of 
our mind on matter, or of matter on our mind, — ^that we are as HA 
capable of moving our own limbs by our volition, as of moving, by our 
volition, the Hmbs of any other person, — as little capable of perceMog 
the rays of Ught, that have entered our own eyes, as the rays vrtiA 
have fallen on any other eyes, — ^that our perception or voluntary move- 
ment is, therefore, to be referred, m every case, to the innnediale 
agency of the Deity, tlie presence of rays of light, within our eye, 
being the mere occask>n on which the Deity himself affects our nsbil 
with vision, as our de^e of moving our Hrabs is the mere occaaon od 
which the Deity himself puts our limbs in motion. 

It is of so much importance to have a full conviction of the depeeir 
eece of all events on the great Source of Being, that it is necessny t> 
tfyip the doctrine, as much as possible, of every thing truly objeetioft- 
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dJe, lest, ia abaadonuig what is objectioiiable, we should be tempted 
to abaadoD also the important truth associated with it The power of 
God is so magoificent in itself, that it is only when we attempt to add 
to it in our conception, that we run some risk of degrading what it 
must alway:s be impossible for us to elevate. 

That the changes which take place, whether m mind or. in matter, 
are all, ultimately, resolvable into the will of the Deity, who formed alike 
the spiritual and material system of the universe, making the earth a 
habitation worthy of its noble inhabitant, — and man an inhabitant almost 
wortliy of that scene of divine magnificence, in which he is placed, is 
a truth, as convincing to our reason, as it is delightful to our devotion. 
What confidence do we feel, in our joy, at the thought of the Eternal 
Being, from whom it flows, as if the very thought gave at once secu- 
rity and sanctity to our delight; and how consok^ry, in our little hour 
of suffering, to think of Him who tviUs our happiness, and who knows 
how to produce it, even from sorrow itself, by that power which called 
light from the original darkness, and still seems to call, out of a similar 
gbom, the sunshine of every morning. Every joy thus becomes grati- 
tude, — every sorrow resignation. The eye which looks to heaven 
seems, when it turns again to the scenes of earth, to bring down with 
it a. purer radiance, like the yery beaming of the presence of the 
Divinity, which it sheds on every object on which it gazes. 

That the Deity, in this sense, as the Creator of the world, and wiBer 
of aD those great ends, which the laws of the universe accomplish, — ^is 
the author of the physical changes which take place in it, is most true, 
—as it is most true, also, that the same Power, who gave the universe 
its laws, can, for the particular purposes of his providence, vary these 
at pleasure. But there is no reason to suppose, that the objects 
which he has made surely for some ends, have, as made by him, no 
efficacy, no power of being instrumental to his own great purpose, 
merely because whatever power they can be supposed to have, must 
have been derived from the Fountain of all power. It is, indeed, only 
as possessing this power, that we know them to exist; and, their 
powers, which the doctrine of occasional causes would destroy alto- 
gether, are, relatively to us, theu* whole existence. It is by afiecting 
lis that they are known to us. Such is the nature of the mind, and of 
light, for example, that light cannot be present, or at least, the senso- 
rial organ cannot exist in a certain state, in consequence of its pre- 
sence, without that instant aflTection of mmd, which constitttles visk>n. 
If light have not this power of a&cting us with sensation, it is, widi 
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reaped to ub, Aodifaig^-^'-ibr we know it otfly fts ito eMM of tbi 
auction. Thftt which etches ia ug dM feelfaig* of etlafifliM^ 
ance, and all the quafities of matter, is matter ; and, t^ mppode that 
there is nothmg, without ua, which excites these feeKogs, is to suppose, 
that there is no matter without, as far as we are capable of fixuiog 
anj conception of matter. The system of occastonal caosefs aecfat, 
^refore, to be 00I7 a more awkward and compiioated modification af 
the s}rstem of Berkeley ; for, as the Deity is, in this sysiem, hknself 
the author of every change, the only conceivable use of m^ter, wUrii 
cannot a&ct us, more than if it were not m existence, nmsl be asa 
remembrancB^ to Him who is OmniicUmte %Ss€^j at what psupdcdir 
dioraent he is to excite a feelbg in the mind of some one of his seaft- 
tire creatures, and of what particular kind that feding is to be ; as if 
the Omniscient could stand in need of anj memorial, to exdie in ov 
mind any feeling, which it is His wish to excite, and which ia lo be 
traced wholly to his own immediate agency. Matter, then, acconSag 
to this system, has no relation to us ; and all its relations are to ihe 
Deity abtie. The assertors of the doctrine, indeed, seem to ooBaidg 
it, as representing, in a more sublime h^it, the divine Omuipt'eaenca^ 
by exhibiting it to our conceptkm, as the only power in nature ; but 
they might, in like manner, affirm, that the creation of the mfioky of 
worMs, with all the life and happiness that are diiused ov>er theM, 
rendered less instead of more subfime, the exiatenoe of Him, nAo, t3 
then, was the sole existence ; for power, that is derived, deitigataa as 
litde from the primary power, as derived existence derogates from dia 
Being from whom it flows. Yet the asaerlon of tMa dootrmo) wi» 
ooDoeive, that light has no efiect in vision, are perfectly w3ling le ad* 
nit that light exists, or rather are atr^iKNiB affirmers of its ettatanr^ 
and are anxkms ody to prove, in their zeal for the ^ory of Him wha 
made it, and who makes nothing ia vain, that this, and all His woftii 
exist for no purpose, Li^ they contend, has no influence ixiiaieMw 
b is as Kttle capable of esciting sensattons of ookxir, as of exdiiagi 
aensatkm of mebdy or fragrance ; but still it exists. The prodlMkai 
of so very simf^ a atat; as that of vision, or any other of the modia 
of perceptbd, with an apparatus, which is not merely complicated^ bol^ 
in all its complication, abeidutely without efficacy of any sort, is aafrr 
from adding any soblimiiy lo the dhm nature, in our ooneeptioB, dM 
it can scarcely be oonoeh^ by the aaind, without lesaifting, as aassa 
degree, the sublimity of the Audxv of the unhwse, by kssenisgi ar 
rMber destroying , all die suhlimky of the univerae wfaieb he has B»da. 
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The nwt system wliieb chims our attentioii} is that of Makbrancbe, 
who is, mdeed, to be ranked among the principal assertors of the doc- 
trme of oeca$umal eausesy which we have now been considering, but 
vfho^ in addition to this general doctrine, had peculiar views of the 
nature of perception. 

His hjrpothesis is, that we perceive not objedi themseheB^ but the 
ufew of them which are in God. ^ 

He begins his supposed demonstration of this paradox with a sort of 
neguiive proof, by attempting to show the inadequacy of every other 
mode of accounting for our perception of the ideas of things ; for I 
need scarcely state, what is involved in the very enunciation of his 
metmpfaysical theorem, — that he regards ideas as distinct from percep- 
tion itself, not the mind a&cted in a certain manner, but something 
separate and independent of the mind. 

He then proceeds to his|Nm^t;e proof, asserting, in the first place, 
that it is '^ absolutely necessary that Grod should have in himself the 
ideas of all the beings which he has created, since otherwise he could 
not have produced them ; " * and, in the second place, that God is 
united to our sod by his presence, "so that he may be said to have that 
relation of place to the mind, which space has to body." f Wherever 
the httman mind is, there God is, and consequendy all the ideas are in 
God» We have thus a fund of all the ideas necessary for perception, 
and a fond, which, in consequence of the ub^iquity of the divme mind, 
is ever present, requiring, therefore, for our perception of them, only 
that divine will, without which no change can take (dace. 

That perception takes place, by the {»'esence of this one stock <^ 
ideas eternally present in the divine mmd, with which every other mbd 
is unilsd^--Hrather than by the creation of an infinite number of ideas 
ia each separate mind,-^e conceives to be proved, by various reasons, 
—by the greater ampHciQr of this mode,-— by its peculiar consistency 
with that state of dependence on, the divine Being, as the source of 
sfl figfatt in which ibe mind of man b represented in many passages of 
Seriplure)— 4)y various notions, such as those of injmitjf, generaj species^ 
ttc, the universality of which he conceived to be inconsistent with the 
absdule unity and limitatbn of every idea, that does not derive a sort 
of infini^ from the mind in which it exiete,— wad by some other rea- 
sons, v^ mjrsdcal and very feeble, in which, though it may not be 
^ficukto discover what their author meant, it is certainly very difikult 

* RscheKbe de la V6rit6, Liv. HI, c. vL f Ibid. 
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to conceive, how a mmd so acute as his, could have bem ioflueooed 
by them. 

Notwithstanding his veneration for the greater number of the opin- 
ions of Des Cartes, Alalebranche unfortunately had not adopted the 
very enlightened views of that eminent philosopher, with respect to the 
nature of ideas. He considered them as existing disdnct from the 
sentient or percipient mind, — and, reasoning very jusdy frona ihis 
error, inferred their presence in the mind of the Deity, — who formed 
the universe, not casually, but according to concepticHis, that must bare 
preceded creation, — ^Uie archetypes, or exem|dars, of all that was to 
be created. This opinion, as to the eternal forms subsisting in the 
divine mind, agrees exactly with that of Plato, in one of die most 
celebrated of his doctrines, and certainly one of the most poetical, — 
which, though a term of praise that usually does not imply much ex- 
cellence of philosophy, is the species of praise Co which the philosophy 
of Plato has the justest claim. 

It is in tlie writings of St. Augustine, however, — ^wbo bad himself 
imbibed a considerable portion of the spirit of tlie Platonic philosophy, 
that the true source of the hypodiesis, which we are now reviewing, 
is to be found. This very eminent father of the church, — whose 
acuteness and eloquence would have entitled him to very high oxisid- 
eration, even though his works had related to subjects less interestmg 
to man, than those noble subjects oi which they treat, — seems to h^e 
met with peculiar honour from the French theolo^ns, and to have 
given a very evident direction to their intellectual inquiries. It is 
indeed impossible to read the works of any of tbe theolc^cal melsh 
physicians of that country, without meeting with constant references to 
the opinions of St. Austin, and an implied reference, even where k.is 
not expressed, — particularly to the very opinions most analogous to 
those of Malebranche. 

The opinion of Augustine, to which I particularly allude, is that 
which forms the principle doctrine of liis metaphysical pbiloscqdEiy,— 
tliat there is a supreme eternal universal Truths which is intemaDjr 
present to every mind, and in whidi all minds alike perceive the truths 
which all alike are, as it were, necessitated to believe, — the truths of 
arithmetic and geometry, for example, and die primary essential truibs 
of morality. 

These truths we feel to be etemaly because we feel that they lie 
not contingent on the existence of those who perceive them, but wew^ 
and are, and must forever be the same ; and we feel also, that the 
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truth is one^ whatever be the number of individuals that perceive it, 
and is not converted into many truths, merely by the multitude of 
believers. " If," says he, " in discoursing of any truth, I perceive 
that to be true which you say, and you perceive that to be true which 
/say, — where, I pray you, do we both see tliis at the very moment.^ 
I certainly see it not in you, nor you in me, — ^but both see it in that 
unchangeable truth, which is beyond and above our individual minds." 
I am not contending for the justness of the opinion which I am now 
slating, — I state it merely as illuslrative of the system of MaJebranche. 
If we suppose, with Augustine, that there is one eternal Truth, which 
contains aU truths, and is present to all minds that perceive in it the 
truths which it contains, it is but one step more, and scarcely one step 
more, to believe that our ideas of all things are contained and per- 
ceived in one omnipresent Mind, to which all other minds are united, 
and which is itself the etenial Truth, that is present to all. Indeed, 
some of the passages which are quoted in the Search of Truth, from 
St. Austin, show how strongly the author conceived his own opinions 
to be sanctioned by that ancient authority. 

The only remaining hypothesis, which deserves to be noticed, is a 
vei7 celebrated one, of Leibnitz, the doctrine of the pre-establuhed 
harmony, which, I have no doubt, originated in the same false view of 
the necessity of some connecting link in causation ; and was intended, 
therefore, like the others, to obviate the supposed difficulty of the action 
of matter on mind, and of mind on matter. 

According to this doctrine, the body never acts on the mind, nor 
the mind on the body, but the motions of the one and tlie feelings of 
the other, are absolutely independent, having as little influence on each 
other, as they have on any other mind and body. The mind feels 
pain wdien the body is bruised, but, from the pre-established order of 
its own aflfections, it would have felt exactly the sanoe pain, though the 
body, at that moment, had been resting upon roses* The arm, in- 
deed, moves at the very moment when the mind has vfUled its 
motion ; but it moves of itself, in consequence of its own pre-establish- 
ed order of movement, and would move, therefore, equally, at that 
very moment, though the mind had wished it to remain at rest. The 
exact correspondence of the motions and feelings, which we observe, 
arises merely from the exactness of the choice of the Deity, in uniiing^ 
wiA a body, that was formed by Him, to have of itself, a certain 
order of independent motions, a mind, that was formed of itself to 
have a certain order of independent but corresponding feelings. la 
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die unerring exactness <A this cbcnce, and mutual adaptaben, coQants 
the exquisiteness of the barmonjr. But, bowever exquisite, it is sd 
a harmony only, without the slightest reciprocal action. 

The mind, and its organic frame, are, in this sTstem,-— to borrcnr 
the illustration of it which is commonly used, — like two tMe-pJeeey, 
which have no connexion with each other, however accurately die^ 
may agree, — and each of which would indicate the hour, in the verf 
same manner, though the odier had been destroyed. In Eke maDoer, 
the soul of Leibnitz, — for die great theorist himself may surdy be 
used to illustrate his own hypothesb, — would, tbou^ bb body had 
been annihilated at birth, have felt and acted, as if vridi its bodif 
appendage, — studying tho same works, inventing the same systems, 
and carrying on, vrith the same warfare of books and episdes, the mat 
long course of indefatigable controversy ; — and die iody of diis great 
philosopher, though his soul had been annifaflated at birth, wouU not 
merely have gone through the same process of growth, eatfug, wd 
digesting, and performing all its other ordinary tmimal fimctioos,— 
but would have achieved for itself the same intdlechwl gfory, widMt 
any consciousness of the works which it was writing and correcting,— 
would have argued, with equal strenuousness, for die principle of lk 
sufficient reason,— claimed the honours of the difierential calciiliisr- 
and laboured to prove this very system of the pre-^tabUthed AonsMf, 
of which it would, certainly, in diat case, have been one of tlie voai 
illustrious examples. 

To say of this hypothesis, which was the dream of a great mind,— 
but of a mind, I must confess, which was very fond of dreanung, and 
very apt to dream, — ^that it is a mere hypotheiisj is to speak ftf it too 
favourably.' Like the doctrine of occasional causes, it supposes a ip- 
tem of external things, of which, by the very principle of the bypote- 
ais, there can be no evidence, and which is absolutely of no odiff 
whatever, but as it enables a philosopher to talk more justly of fW- 
established harmonies, without the possibility, however, of in ujm% 
that he is talking more jusdy. If the mmd would have exacd^ Ae 
same feelings as now, — ^the same pleasures, and pains, and pereqp* 
dons of men and houses, and every tbmg external, though every Aiag 
external, comprehending of course the very organs of sense, had keca 
annihilated i^es of ages before itself existed, what reason can llMake 
to suppose, that this useless system of bodily organs, and olfaer < 
dungs, exist at present ? The universal irresistiUe belief of ] 
|o wfaicfa philosopbers of a diflforent achod might appeal, caonoi fa^ 
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urged in this cise, sioce the admissioa of it, as legitimate evidence, 
would at once disprove the hypothesis. We do not more truly believe 
that fight exists, than we beUeve that it a£fects us with vision, and that, 
if there bad been no Ught, there would have been no sensation of 
colour. To assert the pre-established harmony, is, indeed, almost the 
same thing, as to affinn and deny the same proposition. It is to 
affirm, in the first place, positively, that matter exists^ since the harmo- 
ny, wiudi it asserts, is of matter and mind ; and then to affirm, as 
positirely, that its eai$tence is useless^ that it cannot be perceived by 
us, and that we are, therefore, absdutely incapable of knowing whether 
it exists or not. 

I have now finished the remarks which I had to make on the very 
important class of our external affections of mindj as they may be 
conadered m/mfly ; but it is not always simply that they exist ; and, 
whod diey occur in condunation with other feelings, the appearance 
which diey assume is sometimes so different, as to lead to the errone- 
ous belief^ that the complex feelii^ is the resiA of a distinct power of 
die mind. 



CHAPTER Vffl. 

or THE EXTEBNAL AFFECTIONS COMBINED WITH DESIRE. 

The various feelings of which the mind is susceptible, have already 
been divided into our external and internal affections, according as 
their causes are, in the one case, objects without the mind, and, in the 
other case, previous feelings, or affections of the mind itself ; and we 
have subdivided this latter class of internal affections into the two 
orders of cm^ intdUcttMi states ^ mind, and our emotions. These^ 
it was observed, were not to be considered as always arising separate- 
\jy and as merely successive to each other; — that, in the same 
manner, as we may both see and smell a rose, so may we see, or 
CQ^Nire, or remember, while under the influence of some or other 
of our emoticuis; though, at the same time, by analysis, or at least by 
a reflective process that is similar to analysis, we may be able to dis- 
tii^sh the emotion from the co-existing perception, or remembrance, 
or comparisc»), — as we are able, by a very easy analysis, in like 
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manner, when we both see and smell a rose, to duttngui^ in o« 
complex perception^ the fragrance from the colour and form. 

There is one emotion, in particular, that is capable of so mnj 
modiiications, and has so extensive a sway over human life, which it 
may be said almoit to occupy from the first wishes of our infancy lo 
the last of our old age, that it cannot fail to be combined with many d 
our other feelings, both sensitive and intellectual. The emotioB to 
which I allude is desire; a feeling which may exist of various specie 
and degrees, from the strongest passion of which the mind is susceptible, 
tar the slightest wish of knowing a little more accurately the most 
triflkig object before us ; — and diough, in speaking of it at present, 1 
mvt anticipating what, according to the strict division wliich we ha?e 
made, should not be brought forward till we consider the emotioosio 
general, this anticipadon is absolutely unavoidable for understanding soiDe 
of the most important phenomena, both of perception, which we have 
been considering, and of those intellectual faculties which we are sooo 
to consider. Nature is not to be governed by die systems which we 
form ; though our systematic arrangements ought not to be compS- 
cated, her phenomena are almost always so ; and while every diingb 
thus intermixed and connected with every thing m the actual ph^ioah 
ena of mind as weU as of matter, it would be vain for us to think of 
accommodating our physical discussions with absolute exactness, eta 
to the most perfect divisions and subdivisions which we may be capabfe 
of forming. All tliat is necessary is, that we should not depart froro 
our order of arrangement without some advantage in view, and an 
advantage greater than the slight evil which may arise from the appear- 
ance of temporary confusion. 

The reason of my andcipadon, in the present instance, is to exfhffl 
what I conceive to constitute the phenomena of cUteniionj — a state of 
mind which has been understood to imply the exercise of a pecuStf 
intellectual power, but which, in the case of attention to objects d 
sense, appears to be nothing more than the co-existence of desire, with 
the percepdon of the object to which we are said to attend 5 as, «> 
attentkn to odier phenomena of the mind, it is, in like manner, the 
co-existence of a parUcular desire with these particular pfaenocfieoS' 
The desire, bdeed, modifies the perception, rendering our kxSsi 
more intense, as any other emodon would do, that has equal rdaftv 
to die object. But there is no operation of any power disdnct bf^ 
the desire and perception themselves. 
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To understand this fuUy, however, it may be necessary to make 
*some previous remarks on the co-existence of sensations. 

In the circumstances in which we are placed by our beneficent 
Creator, in a world of objects capable of exciting in us various feelings, 
and with senses awake to the profusion of delight, — breathing and 
moving in the midst of odours, and colours, and sounds, and pressed 
alike in gentle reaction, whether our limbs be in exercise or repose, by 
that firm soil which supports us, or the softness on which we rest, — 
In all this mingling action of external things, there is scarcely a moment 
in which any one of our feelings can be said to be truly simple. 

Even when we consider but one of our organs, to the exclusion of 
all the others, how innumerable are the objects that concur in producing 
the complex affections of a single sense ? In the eye, for example, 
how wide a scene is open to us, wherever our glance may be turned 1 
— ^woods, fields, mountains, rivers, ttte whole atmosphere of light, and 
that magnificent luminary, w^hich converts into light the whole space 
through which it moves, as if incapable of existing but in splendour. 
The mere opening of our eye-lid is like the withdrawing of a veil, 
^hich 'before covered the universe : — It is more ; it is almost like 
sajring to the universe which had perished, "Exist again!" 

Innimierable objects, then, are constantly acting together on our 
organs of sense ; and it is evident, that many of these can, at once, 
produce an effect of some sort in the mind, because we truly perceive 
them as a co-existing whole. It is not a single point of light only 
which we see, but a wide landscape ; and we are capable of compar- 
ing various parts of the landscape with each other, — of distinguishing 
various odours in the compound fragrance of (he meadow or the 
garden,— K)f -feeling the harmony of various co-existing melodies. 

The various sensations, then, may co-txistj so as to produce one 
•complex affection. Wlien they do co-exist, it must be remarked, that 
they are individually less intense. The same sound, for example, 
wluch is scarcely heard in the tumult of the day, is capable of affecting 
us powerfully if it recur in the calm of the night ; not that it is then 
absolutely louder, but because it is no longer mingled with other 
sounds, and other sensations of various kinds, which rendered it weak- 
«■, by co-existing with it. It may be regarded, then, as a general law 
of our perceptions, that when many sensations co-exist, each individu- 
ally is less vivid than if it existed alone. 

'It may be considered almost as another form of the same proposition 
to say, that when many sensations co-exist, each is not merely weaker, 
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but less (fistbct from the others widi wUch it is eorabined. Wbai 
few voices sing together, we easily recognise each separate voice, h 
a very iuU diorus, we distingui^ each with more difficult ; and, if 
a great midtitude were sii^g together, we shoold scarcely be abkn 
distinguish any one voice from the rest, more than to distingoufa die 
noise of a angle billow, or a sb^e dadung of afew particles of agnited 
air, in the whole of the thunders of the ocean and the stoitn. 

When many sensations co-exLst, and are, the^fiare, of course weik* 
er and less distinct, if any one were suddenly to become raucb wan 
intense, the rest would fade in proportion, so as scarcdy to be (^ A 
thousand famt sounds murmur around us, which are instantly hushed 
by any loud noise. If, when we are looicing at the glittering finni- 
ment of suns m a winter night, any one of those distant orbs wereto 
become as radiant as our own sun, which b itself but the star of onr 
planetary system, there can be no question, diat, like our sun oa its 
rising, it would quench with its brilliancy, all those little gUramenig 
Hghts, which would still shine on us, indeed, as before, but wtdi 
shine on us without being perceived. It may be regarded, then, ts 
another general law of the mind, that when many sensations co^ 
of equal intensity, the effect of the i/ncrtoied intensity of oae, is > 
dmiiiMed inten^ d* those which co-exist with it. 

Let us now, for the application of these remarks, consider, vlnt it 
is which takes place in attention, when many objects are togeAer 
acting on our senses, and we attend, perhaps, only to a single seosatiooi 
As a mere description of the process, I cannot use a happier exaq^ 
fication, than that which CondiUac has given us in his Logique* 

Let us imagine a castle, which commands, iirom its devatioOf 
extensive view of a domain, rich vrith all the beauties of nature and 
arL It is night when we arrive at it. The next morning our window* 
shutters open at the moment when the sun has risen above the boom 
—and close agun the very moment after. 

Though the whole sweep of country was shown to us but fo * 
instant, we must have seen every object which it comprehends vridis 
the sphere of our vision. In a second or a third instant we could baft 
received only the same impressions which we received at first; coo* 
sequently, though the window bad not been ckwed again, we iiff^ 
have continued to see but what we saw before. 

This first mstant, however, though it unquestionably showed os*! 
the scene, gave us no real knowledge of it ; and, when the wisdom 
w«re dosed ag^ there i» not one of us wbo oquU have veiMed ^ 
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give even the aG^htest deseripckm of it, — a sufficient proc^ that we 
majr have seen many objects, and yet have learned nothing. 

At length die shutters are opened agam, to remain open while the 
sun is above the horizon ; and we see oace more what we saw at first. 
Even now, however, if, in a s(»rt of ecstacy, we were to contimie to 
see al once, as in the first instant, all this multitude of different objects, 
we should know as litde of them when the night arrived, as we knew 
when the window-shutters were closed again after the very moment of 
thdr opemog. 

To have a knowledge of the scene, then, it is not sufficient to behold 
it aU at oncCi so as to comprehend it in a single gaze ; we must con- 
sider it in detail^ and pass successively firom object to object. This 
is what Nature has taught us all. If she has given us the power of 
seeing many objects at once, she has given us also the iacuhy of look"* 
ing at one, — that is to ^y, of directing otir eyes on one only of the 
muhitude; and it is to this faculty, — ^wbich is a result of our organiza- 
tion, says CondiUac, — that we owe all the knowledge which we acquire 
from sight. 

The fac^dty is common to us aU ; and yet, if afterwards we were lo 
talk of the landscape which we had all seen, it would be very evident, 
that our knowledge of it would not be exactly the same. By some of 
us, a picture might be given of k with tolerable exactness, in wUch 
thore would be many objects such as they were, and many certainly, 
wbieh bad very litde resemblance to the parts of the landscape which 
we wished to describe. The picture which others might give, would 
probably be so confused, that it would be quite impossible to recognise 
the scene in the description, and yet all had seen the same objects, and 
nothing but the same objects. The only <tifierence is, that some of 
us had wandered from object to object irregularly, and that others had 
looked at them in a certain order. 

Now, what is this order f Nature points it out to us herself. It is 
the very order in which she presents to us objects. There are some 
whbb are more striking than others, and which, of themselves, almost 
cal to us to kx)k at them ; they are the predominant objects^ around 
wfai^ the others seem to arrange themsdves. It is to them, accor- 
<&M^, that we give our first attendon ; and when we have remarked 
their relative situatkxis, the others gradually fill up the intervals. 

We begm, then, with the principal objects ; we observe tfa^n in 
suceeanoo ; we compare them, to ju(%e of their relative pontions. 
yfbm dbese are aaGertained, we observe the olyects that iU 19 the 
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intervals, compariDg each whh die principal object, tiD we have fixed 
the positions of all. 

When this process of successive, but regular observations, is accom- 
plished, we know all die objects and their simadons, and can embrace 
them with a single glance. Their order, in our mind, is no longer ra 
order of mere succession ; it is simultaneous. It is that in which thej 
exist, and we see it at once distinctly. 

The comprehensive knowledge thus acquired, we owe to the m&t 
skill with which we have directed our eyes from object to object 
The knowledge has been acquired in parts successively ; but, wfaes 
acquired, it is present at once to our mind, in the same manner, as tk 
objects which it retraces to us, are all present to die single glance of 
die eye that beholds them. 

This description is a very faithful representation of a proce^ oi 
which we must aH repeatedly have been conscious. It seems to me. 
however, faithful as it is, as a mere description, to leave the greai 
difficulty unexplained, and even unremarked. We see a multitude of 
objects, and we have one complex indistinct feeling. We w^i to 
know the scene more accurately, and in consequence of this wi^ 
though the objects themselves continue as befwe, we no longer sees 
to view them all, bat only one, or a few ; and the few, which we dow 
flee, we see more distmcdy. Such I conceive to be the process ; bot 
the difierence is, that tho»gh we seem to view only a few objects, aad 
these much more distincdy, the field of the eye still comprehends a 
wide expanse, the light from which scarcely affects us, wliile the Bgfe 
fix)m other parts of it, though not more briHiant, produces in us disimct 
perception. It is vain for Condillac to say, that it is in consequente 
of a faculty which we have of directing our eyes on one subject, a 
faculty which is the result of our organization, and which is common to 
all mankind ; for, in the first place, if this direction of our eye% of 
which he speaks, on a single object, be meant, in its strict sense, of 
the eye itself, which we direct, it is not true that we have any soA 
faculty. We cannot direct our eyes so as not to comprehend eqoalhr 
in our field of vision, many objects beside that angle ohgeet which e 
supposed to have fixed our attention ; and if, by die direction of obi 
eyes, be meant the exchisive or limited perception l^ our mind ifseX, 
there remains the difficulty, — ^how it happens, that while light fixwi »- 
numerable objects falls on our retina as before, it no longer proAnes 
any distinct viskxi relatively to the objects from whk;h it comes, — wUk 
£ght cectaiofy not more briHiant, firom odier objects, produces viosa 
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much more disCiQct than before. Let us consider this difficulty, whieb 
in truth, constitutes the principal phenomenon of attention, a little noore 
folly. 

When Condillac speaks of the faculty of the mind, by ivfaich be 
supposes it capable of directing the eye, exclusively, on certain objects, 
be must speak of that only, of which we are conscious, pieviou^ to 
the the more distinct perception of those objects, as certain pacts of 
the scene. 

What is it, then, of which we are conscious, between the indistinct 
perception of the wide scene, and the distinct perception of parts of the 
scene ? 

In the first pkce, there is a general desire of knowing the scene 
more accurately. This is the primary feeling of the process of atten- 
tion* But this primary feeUng is soon succeeded by others. Indistinct 
as the whole complex scene may be, some parts of it, more brilliant, 
or more striking in general character, are less indistinct than others. 
There are a few more promment parts, as Condillac says, around 
which the rest are indistinctly arranged. 

With some one of these, then, as in itself more impressive and at- 
tractive, we begm ; our general desire of knowing the whole scene 
having been followed by a wish to know this principal part more ac- 
curately. 

The next step is to prevent the eye itself from wandering, that no 
new objects may distract it, and that there may be as little confusion as 
possible of the rays from di^rent objects, on that part of the retinai 
on which the rays faU from the particular object which we wish to 
consider. We fix our eyes, therefore, and our whole body, as stead- 
ily as we can, by the muscles subservient to these purposes. 

So far, unquestionably, no new (acuity is exercised. We have 
merefy i^ dmre of knowing the scene before us, — the selection of 
some prominent object, or rather the mere perception of it, as peculiarly 
prominent, — the desire of knowing it particularly, — ^and the contraction 
of a few musdes, in obedience to our volidon. 

No sooner, however, has all this taken place, than instantly, or 
almost instantly, and without our consciousness of any new and peculiar 
state of mind intervening in the process, the landscape becomes to our 
vision altogether different. Certain parts only, those parts which we 
wished to know more particularly, are seen by us ; the remaining parts 
seem alax>st to have vanished. It is as if every thing before had been 
but the doubtful colouring of enchantment, which had disappeared, and 
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left to us the few prominent realities on which we gase ; or radier, it 
is as if some instant enchantment, obedient to our wishes, had dissobei 
ever^ reality besides, and brought closer to our si^ the few (d))ect» 
which we desired to see. 

StiU, however, all of which we are truly conscious, as prece&g 
immediately the change of appearance m the scene, is the nere ctesiie, 
ci which I have s^ken, combined certainly with expectatioD of ^ 
more distinct vi^on which follows. There may be a comlmMtiGn ti 
feelings, but no new and peculiar feeling, either as simple, or oo-exisl- 
ing with other feelings, — no indication, in short, of the exercise of iieif 
power. 

Even though we should be incapable, therefore, of understandiDg 
how die desire should have this effect, it would not be the less trae, 
that die desire of knowing accurately a particular object in a group, 
is instantly,— K)r, at least, instantly after some organic change whidi 
may probably be necessary, — followed by a more vivid and disOMt 
perception of the particular object, and a comparative fainCneaB and 
indistinctness of the other objects that co-exist with it ; and ttuit wfat 
we caH attention is nothing more. 

If we can discover any reason why this sAiould beoome mote vitid 
die comparative indistinctness of the other parts of the scene maj be 
considered as folbwing of course. 

Sudi a cause exists, unquesdonably, in thai feefing of desore, witb- 
out \diich there can be tio attention. To attend, is to have a desiic 
of knowing that to which we attend, and attention wkfaout desve m a 
verbal contradiction, — an inconsistency, at least, as ^at as if we were 
said to desrire to know without any deskre of knowing, or to be aUftliu 
without attention. 

That it is the nature of our emoHom of every scnrt, to render aiore 
vivid all the mental affisctions with which diey aie peoiAarly enmlwmil, 
as if their own vivadty were in som^ menrnxe divided widi dMK, 
every one who has felt any strong emotion, must haf»e experieaeed. 
The eye has, as it were, a double quidmess, to p^*eeive what we lote 
or hate, what we hope or fear. Other objects mvf be seen sli^idy; 
but these, if seen at all, become instandy permanent, and caaiiot appear 
to us without imprest then* presence, as it were, in strongs fediag 
on our senses and our soul. 

Such is the eflect of emotion, y/Aea combined even wkh aen a ati o BS 
diat are of themaehres, by their own nature, vivid; and^mark, diere^ 
fore, less strikingly, the increase of vividness received. TIm( vxvifyi^ 
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eflbct, however, is sdD more remarkaUe, by its relative proportion, when 
the feelings with which che emotion is combined, are io themselves 
peculiarly famt, as in the case of mere memory or imagination. The 
object of any of our emotions, thus merely conceived by us, becomes, 
in noany cases, so vivid, as to render even our accompanying percep- 
tions comparatively faint. The mental absence of lovers^ for example, 
is proverbial ; and what is thus termed, m popular language, absence^ 
is nothing more than the greater vividness of some mere conception, or 
other internal %eling, than of any or all of the external objects present 
at the time, which have no peculiar relation to the prevailing emotion* 

What brighter colours the fears of superstition give to the dim objects 
perceived in twilight, the inhabitants of the village who have to pass 
tb^ churchyard at any late hour, and the litde students of ballad lore, 
who have carried with them, from the nursery, *many tales wiiich they 
almost tremble to remember, know well. And in the second sight of 
liiis northern part of the island, there can be no doubt, that the objects 
which the seers conceive themselves to behold, truly are more vivid, 
as conceptions, than, but for the superstition and the melancholy char- 
acter of the natives, which hannonize with the objects of this gloomy 
ibresi^it, they would have been; and that it is in consequence of* 
this brightening effect of the emotion, as concurring with the dim and 
shadowy objects which the vapoury atmosjdiere of our lakes and vallies 
psesents, that fancy, relatively to the individual, becomes a temporary 
realiQr. The g^ied ejfej which has once believed itself favored with 
sueli a view of the future, will of course, ever after have a quicker 
ibresight, and more frequent revelatbns ; its own wilder emotion com- 
municating stiU more vivid forms and colours to the objects which it 
dimly p&ceives. 

When the emotion is very violent, as in the violence of any of our 
fiercer passions, though it still renders every object, with which it har- 
moniaes, more vivid and prominent, it miDgles with them some degree 
of its own confusion of feeling. It magnifies and distorts ; and what 
it readers bri^iter, it does not therefore render more distinct. 

Emotions of a calmer species have the vivifying eSdctj without the 
mdiUiMeinesi ; and precisely of this degree is that desire which con- 
stitutes attention as co-exiatbg with the sensations, or other feelings to 
ivbich we are said to attend. 

We have found, then, in the desire which accompanies attention, or 
rather which diiefly constitutes it, the cause of thi^ increased intensity 
, :wbiob we sou^. 
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When all the various objects of a scene are of tbemselFes equaBjr, 
or nearly equally, interesting or indifferent to us, the union of demne, 
with any particular perception of the group, might be supposed, a 
priori, to render this perception in some degree more vivid than it 
was before. It is not necessary that this difference of vividness should 
take place wholly, or even be very striking, in the first instant ; fcffy bjr 
becoming in the first instant even slightly more vivid, it acquires addi- 
tional colouring and prominence, so as to increase that interest, which 
led us originally to select it for our first mbute obser^iuion, and tbas 
to brighten it more and more progressively. Indeed, when we reflect 
on our consciousness, during what is called an effort of attentionj we 
feel that some such progress as this really takes place, the object be- 
coming gradually more distinct while we gaze, till at length it reqinres 
a sort of eSori to turn* away to the other co-existing objects, and to 
renew with them the same process. 

Attention, then, is not a simple mental state, but a process, or a 
combination of feelings. It is not the result of any peculiar pow^ of 
the mind, but of those mere laws of perception,' by which the increased 
vividness of one sensation produces a corresponding faintness of others 
•co-existing with it, and of that law of our emotions, by which thej 
communicate greater intensity to every perception, or other feefiog, 
with which they co-exist and harmonize. 

The phantasms of imagination, in the reveries of our waking hours, 
when our external senses are still open, and quick to feel, are, as mere 
conceptions, far less vivid than the primary perceptions, bam viiiA 
they originally flowed ; and yet, under the influence of any strong 
emotion, they become so much more bright and prominent than exter- 
nal thbgs, that, to the impassioned muser, on distant scenes and per- 
sons, the scenes and perscHis truly around him, are almost, as if tfaejr 
were not in existence. If a mere conception, then, faint as it must 
always be by its own nature, can thus be rendered more vivid than 
reality, by the union of any strong desire, it is surely less wonderfoi, 
that the same cause should communicate the same superior vividoea 
to the brighter realities of perception. 

In addition to this direct vivifying influence of the desire itself, some 
part, — and perhaps a very considerable part— of the brightening of the 
object, during attention, may arise indirectly firom the mere muscuhr 
adaptation of the organ. I do not speak merely of that internal 
adaptation, whatever it may be, which accommodates the organ to the 
object, and, therefore, varies with the distance of the object, but of that 
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simpler coBtracti(H), which keeps the organ, as a whole, steadily fixed. 
It is proved by many facts, that a certain time is necessary, for vision, 
and, probably, in like manner, for all our perceptions. A cannon ball, 
for example, though it must have reflected light to us, during its pas- 
sage, may yet pass before our eyes, so rapidly as not to be perceived ; 
and, if a part of the eye be affected in a certain manner, by one 
colour, and a different colour fall upon it so rapidly after the first, 
that the former afiection has not previously ceased, the result is not 
the visual affection, which the second colour alone would have pro- 
duced, but that which would have arisen at once from a mixture of 
the two colours. In this way, in an experiment which has been often 
performed, for the demonstration of this simple and beautiful fact ; if a 
cylinder be painted in longitudinal bars, with the prismatic colours, in 
certain proportions, and be revolved rapidly on its axis, its surface to 
the eye will not seem to present any one of the colours which are real- 
ly painted on it, but an uniform whiteness^ which it has not, on a single 
point of its whole surface. 

If rays of different colours, falling in rapid succesaon on the same 
points of the redna, thus seem to mingle with each other, and produce 
one confused e&ct, it must evidently be of great importance, for distinct 
vision, that the eyes should be so fixed, that the rays from the objects 
which we wish to observe, may not fall on some parts of the retina, 
previously affected by the light of other objects, but, as much as possi- 
ble, on the same parts, during the whole time of our observation. 
This can be done, as I have said, only by the continued agency of 
certain muscles ; and hence arises that feeling of muscular effort^ of 
which we are conscious in the process. How difficult it is for us to 
keep a muscle, for any length of time, in the same exact point of con- 
traction, without the slightest deviation from this point, is well known 
to physiologists ; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that in attention, 
we should be conscious of a considerable effort, in endeavouring to fix 
steadily any of our organs. The power of thus fixing our muscles, is 
a power which improves by habitual exercise ; and it is probably very 
much in this way, that the practised eye is able so rapidly to distinguish 
the minute parts of objects, which require from others a much longer 
eflbrt of attention. 

But, whatever the effect of the muscular adaptation may be, it is 
not the less certain, if we reflect on our feelings, that the mental part 
of the process of attention involves nothing more, m addition to the 
primary perception, which is its object, than desire with expectation. 
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This is all of which we are truly conscious, previously to the br^iite&* 
ing of the percpption itself, to which we are said to attend ; — a bright- 
ening, which, from the general laws of emotion, might very natoiaBj 
be expected as the result of the union of desire, with any of onr 
sensations. In such circumstances, then, it is not wonder&l, that we 
should remember best the objects to which we pay most attention, since 
this is only to say, that we remember best the objects ob which we 
have dwelt longest, and witb greatest bterest, and which we hsve, 
therefore, known most accurately. 

Such are our sensations or perceptions, when united with desire, 
exhibiting appearances, which seem, at first, to indicate, thou^ tbejr 
do not truly indicate, a peoiliar power or susceptibility of the 
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PART III. 

OP THE INTELLECTUAL STATES OF THE MIND. 



CHAPTER I. 

of th£ internal affections of mind.— ^classification of them. 

Section L 

The Divine Contriver of our mental frame, who formed the soul to 
exist m certain states, on the presence of external things, formed it 
also to exist, in certain succesi^ve states, without the presence or direct 
influence of any thing external ; the one state of the mind being as 
immediately the cause of the state of mind which foUows it, as, in our 
external feelings, the change produced in our corporeal organ of sense, 
is the cause of any one of the particular affections of that class. In 
the one class, that of our internal aflections, the phenomena depend 
on the laws which regulate the successive changes of state of the mind 
itself. In the other class, that of our external affections, they depend 
on the laws of the mind, indeed, which is susceptible of these peculiar 
chaises of state ; but they depend, m an equal degree, on the laws which 
give to nsatter its peculiar qualities, and, consequently, its peculiar influ- 
ence on this mental susceptibility. If light were to be annihilated, it is 
very evident, that, though our mind itself were to continue endowed with 
all its present susceptibilities, it never again could behdd the sun, around 
whose cokt and gloomy mass our earth might still revolve as now ; nor, 
in such circumstances, is there any reason to suppose that it would exist 
io any one of those various states, which constitute the del^htful sen- 
sations of vision. These sensations, then, depend on external things, 
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as much as on the mind itself. But thou^, aAer we have once been 
enriched with the splendid acquisitions, which our perceptive orgaos 
affi)rd us, every thing external were to vanish, not from oar s^ 
merely, but from all our senses, and our mind alone were to exist m 
the infinity of space, together with that External Majes^^wfaich fixmed 
it, — still thought after thought, and feeling after feelmg, woald aiise, 
as it were, spontaneously, b the disembodied spirit, — if no change ia 
its nature were to take place ; and the whole world of light, and fra- 
grance, and harmony, would, in its remembrance, almost rise again, 
as if outliving annihilation itself. It is by this capacity of internal 
change of state, indeed, that the soul is truly immortal, which, if it 
were capable of no affections, but those which I have termed extend, 
would itself be virtually as mortal as all the mortal things that are 
around it ; since but for them, as causes of its feelings, it couM not, 
in these circumstances of complete dependence, have any kAn^ 
whatever, and could, therefore, exist only in that state of or^nnl 
insensibility, which preceded the first sensation that gave it eoo- 
sciousness of existence. It is, m the true sense of inmiortality of Efe, 
immortal, only because it depends for its feelings, as weD as {or i^ 
mere existence, not on the state of perishable things, which are but tlie 
atmosphere that floats around it, but on its own independent laws; 
or at least, — for the laws of mind, as well as the laws of matter, can 
mean nothing more, — depends, for the successions of its feelings, (xk 
on the provident arrangements of diat All-foreseeing Power, whose wiB, 
as it existed at the very moment at which it called every thbj (ram 
nothmg, and gave to mind and matter their powers and susceptiUbies, 
is thus, consequently, in the whole series of efiects, fit)m age to age, 
the eternal legislation of the universe. 

Even while our soul is united to this bodily fi'ame, and ccmtinually 
•capable of being aflfected by the objects that are continually prescst 
with it, by far the greater number of our feelings are those which ai^ 
from our internal successions of thought. Innumerable as our percep- 
tions are, they are but a small part of the varied consciousness of a 
day. We do not see, or feel, objects merely, for this alone would be 
of little value, — but we compare them with each other, — we fcnn 
plans of action, and prosecute them with assiduous attention,— <»* we 
meditate on the means by wliich they may most eflfectually be prosecut- 
ed ; and with all our perceptions of external things, and plans of serioos 
thought, a continued fairy work of involuntary fancy, is incessandf 
mingling, in consequence of the laws of suggestion in the mind itself, 
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ike the tranaent shadows, od a stream^ of the clouds that flit over it, 
evhich picture on it their momentary forms, as they pass in rapid varie- 
y, without affecting the course of the busy current, which glides along 
n its majestic track, as if they had never been. 

The irUemal states of mmd, then, which form the class next to 
[>e considered, present to our inquiry no narrow or uninteresting field. 
We are to find in these again, every thing, though in feunter colours, 
i^hioh delighted and interested us in the former class ; while we are, 
at the same time, to discover an abundant source of feelings stiU more 
delightful and sublime in themselves, and still more interesting to our 
analysis. We are no bnger mere sensitive beings, that g(ize upon the 
universe, and feel pain or pleasure as a few of its elementary particles 
touch our nerves. We are the discoverers of laws, which every ele- 
ment of the universe obeys, — the tracers of events of ages that are past, 
— the calculators and prophets of events, that are not to occur tiU 
generation after generation of the prophetic calculators that succeed us 
shall themselves have passed away ;— -and, while we are thus able to 
discover the innumerable relations of created things, we are, at the 
same time, by the medium of these internal states of our own mind, 
the discoverers also of that infinite Being, who firamed every thing 
which it is our glory to be capable merely of observing, and who, widi- 
out acting directly on any of our organs of sense, is yet present to our 
intellect with as bright a reality of perception, as the suns and planets 
which he has formed are present to our corporeal vision. 

The species of philosophical inquiry, which our internal afi^tions 
of mind admit, is exactly the same as that which our external affecti<His 
admit ; that is to say, we are, in our inquiry, to consider the circum* 
stances in which they arise, and the circumstances which follow them, 
with the relations which they appear to us mutuaUy to bear to our 
external feelings, and to each other, and nothbg more. It is as litde 
possible for us, independently of experience, to discover a priori^ any 
reason that one state of mmd should be followed direcdy by another 
state of mind, as, in the case of our external feeljngs, to discover any 
reason, that the presence of light should be followed by that particular 
mental state whteh constitutes the sensation of colour, not by that which 
constitutes the perception of the song of a nightingale, or the fragrance 
of a violet,-— or that those external causes should be followed by their 
peculiar sensations, rather than by the perception of colour. It is 
equally vain for us to think of discovering any reason, in the nature of 
the mind itself, which could have enabled us to predict, without actual 
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experieoee, or, at letst, without analQQr of odier snnilar instaiioee, iqr 
of the mere intellectual dianges of state, — that the sight of an object 
. which we have seen befinre in other circum^ances, should lecaO, by 
instant spontaneous suggestion, those other circumstances which exisi 
no longer ; — that in meeting, m the most distant country, a n]tfi?e of 
our own knd, it should he in our power, by a single word to amdrihip., 
as it were, for the moment, all the seas and mountains between fara 
and his home ;— or, in the depth of the most gloomy dupgeon, iriieR 
its wretched tenant, who has been its tenant for half a life, sees, aad 
scarcely sees, the .few foint rays that senre but to speak of a straduoe, 
which he is not to ei^oy, and which they deprive him of the comfaitof 
forgetting, and to render visiUe to his very eyes that wretchedaess 
which he feek at his heart, — that eveack diis creature of misery, — viiam 
no one in the worid p^haps remembers but the angle being, wbox 
regular presence, at the hour at ystich he gives him, day by day, ibe 
means of adding to his life another year of wretchedness like the pet, 
is scarcely fek as the presence of another living thing, — should yei, ^ 
the influenee of a single tboo^it, ent^ into the instant possession d a 
freedom beyond that which the mere destruction of his dungeon coukl 
ghre, — a freedom which restores him not merely to the liberty^ but a 
the very yean which he had lost, — to the woods, and the brook, vA 
the fields of his boyish frolics, and to all the happy faces, which wtR 
ddy as happy as his own. The innumerable examples of such sucee- 
sions of thought we know from experience, but from experience ooi?. 
It is enough for us, however, to ascertain the simple feet, tfatf tbe 
mtemal suggesticms of thought after thought, widiout the reciHreooe d 
maj external otject does take place, is truly as sensi^ion itself, wfaa 
external objects recur,— to observe the general circumstances iriaai^ 
to the suggestion, — and to arrange the principle on which it seems to 
depend, as a principle of our intellectual constitution. 

In the dassificatian of our mtemal feelings, as in ev^ dassificaliaOf 
and, indeed, in every ttnng, mtellectual or moral, which can examfle 
us, it is evident, that, we may err in two ways, by excess or d^deocf* 
We may multiply divisions without necessty, or we may labour m urn 
to force into one division individual diver^ties, which cannot, hj ui^ 
labour, be made to corresponds The golden meany of which morafefe 
iq>eak, is as important in science as incur practical views (rfhapfiiBess; 
and the habit of this cautious speculadve moderation, is prc^ahly of as 
difficult attainment in the one, as the habitual contentment wfakfa b 
necessary to the enjoyment of the other. 
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When we thmk of the infioile variety of Ae physical objects around 
us,, and of the smaU number of classes in which ihej are at present 
arranged, it would seem to us, if we were ignorant of the history of 
philosophy, that the regular progress of classification must have been 
to simplify, more and more, the general circumstances of agreement 
on which arrangement depends ; that, in tins progressive simplification, 
millions of diversities must have been or^mally reduced to thousands, 
diese, afterwards, to hundreds, — ^and these again, successively, to 
divisioiis still more minute. But the truth is, that this shnplicity of 
division is far from being so pogresstve in the arrangement even of 
external things. The first steps of classification, must, indeed, imi* 
iimnly be, to reduce the great multitude of obvious diversities to some 
less extensive tribes. But the more guess-work of hypothesis soon 
comes in to supply the place of laborious observation or experiment, 
and of that slow and accurate reasoning on observatioDs and experi* 
ments, which, to minds of very rapid imagination, is perhaps a labour 
as wearisome, as, in the long observation itself, to watch ibr hotars, 
with an eye fixed like the teleacqpe dvough which it gazes, one 
constant point of the heaven^, or to minisler tx> die fiimace, and hang 
over it in punfiil expectance of the transmutations which it tardily 
presents. By die unlimited power of an hypodiesis, we m a moment 
I'atige togedier, under one general name, myriads of diversities the 
iBost obsdnately discordant ; a^if the mere giving of a name could of 
itself dter the qualities of things, making aimalar what was dissimilar 
befinre, Kke words of magic, that convert any thing into any thing. 
When the hypothesb is proved to be false, the temporary magic of the 
speU is of course diss(dved ; and aU the original diversities appear 
again, to be ranged once more in a wider variety of classes. Even 
where, without any such guess-work of hypodietical resemblance, 
divisions and arrangements have been formed on the justest principles, 
according to die quafities of objects known at the time, some new 
observatkm, or new experiment, is conthmaiy showing dififerences of 
corapoutkm or of general qualities, where none were conceived hebre ; 
andtbe same phibsopby is thus, at the same moment, employed in unit- 
ing and dismitiog, — in reducmg many objects to a few, and separating 
a few mto many, — as the same electric power, at the moment in which 
it is mUraeting objects nearer to it, rqpeU others which were almost in 
cont^ni^, and often brings the same object close to it, only to throw 
it off the next moment to a greater distance. While a nicer artificial 
analysis, or more accurate observation, is detecting unsuspected resem- 
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blances, and, still iiK»re frequeady, lususpected diversities, tbeiee 
hence no fixed porat nor regular advance, but a sort of ^ and flow 
of wider and narrower divisions and subdivisions ; and die classes d 
an intervening age noay be fewer dian die classes bodi of the age 
which preceded it, and of diat which comes after it. For a veiy 
striking example of this ahemation, I may refer to ibe Ustory of thai 
science, wiuch is to matter, what our intellec^ial analysis is to miad. 
The elements of bodies have been more and fewer snccessively, var^ 
ing with the analysis of almost every distii^shed chemist; far faxs 
having fewer principles of bodies, as chemistry advances, how iibii^ 
more tlemenU have we now than m the days of Aristotle ! Thereca 
be no question^ that when man first looked around him with a ^ 
sopbic eye, and saw, in the suUime rudeness of nature, sometUi; 
more than objects of savage rapadty, or still more savage ha^Sdnm, 
he roust have conceived the varieties of bodies to be kummeraUe; nd 
could as little have thought of con^irehending them all under a few 
simple names, as of comprehending the wIm^ earth kself w^ b 
narrow grasp. In a short time, however, this nariow grasps if loo} 
venture so to express myself did strive to comprehend the wfaok 
earth ; and soon after man bad made the first greatadvance iasdenee, 
of wondering at the infinity of things in which he was lost, wehads^est 
such as Thales, Anaximenes, and Heraoliuas, who were fomung every 
thing of a j»ig'/e jirtftci/»fe, — water, or air, or fire. The ibur etemeais, 
which afterwards reigned so bng in the scbo(ds of pbysiest gave jk^ 
to a single principle with the alchemists ; or to three princifdesr-^ 
iulplmr^ and mereunfj — with chemists less bold m coi^ectuffe. These, 
again, were soon multiplied by observers of still nicer diacrimi&aU)Q; 
and modem chemistry, while it has shown some bodies, wfaick ve 
regarded as difierent, to bo composed of the same element^ has, ^ 
the same time shown, that what we regarded as elenients, are tbefs- 
selves compounds of elements wbich we knew not before. 

To him who looks back on the history of our own scienoe, the ant- 
IjTtic science of mind, which, as I have already said, may akaost be 
regarded, in its most important aspects, as a sort of inteUectual Gbem- 
isUYi — there will appear the same alternate widening and narrowioga 
classificatbn. The mental phenomena are, in one age or oonitittfi^ 
many classes ; in a succeeding age, or m a difierent country, they ^ 
of fewer; and again, after the lapse of another age, or the passage o( 
a river or a mountain, they are many nKure. In our own island, afiff 
the decay of scholastic metaphysics, fi^m Hobbes to Hurne^ — if I Dwy 
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use these names, as dates of eras, in a science, on which, with all their 
unfi>rtunale errors on many of die most important points of human 
belief, they both unquestionably threw a degree of light, which render- 
ed thehr errors on these suljects the more to be lamented, — ^in diis long 
and brilliant period^ — which of course includes, with many oth^ emi- 
nent names, the very eminent author of the Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding, — there was a tendency to simplify, as much as posable, 
the classification of the phenomena of mind ; and more regard, per- 
haps, was paid to the similarities of phenomena, than to their differ- 
ences. Subsequently to this period, however, ibe philosophy of Dr. 
Reid, and, in general, of the metaphysicians of this part of the island, 
has had the opposite tendency, — to enlarge, as I concehre, hr beyond 
what was necessary, the number of classes which they considered 
as too Umtted b^ore ; eoid, in proportion, more regard has perhaps 
been paid to ifae differences, or supposed differences of phenomena, 
than to their resemblances. There can be no doubt, at least, that we 
are now accustomed to speak of more powers or operations of the 
mind, than even the schoohnen themselves, ibnd as they were of aU 
the nicest subleties of in&iitesima] subdivision. 

The difl^rence in diis respect, however, is not so strildng, when we 
ccm^der succesmons of ages, in which, of course, fit)m our generd 
notion of the eflfects of time, we are accustomed to expect variety, as 
ivhen we look to neighbouring countries at the same period, especially 
if we coooder the advantage of that noUe art, which might have been 
supposed, by the wide difiusion which it gives to opinion, to have re- 
moved, as to human sentiment, all the boundaries of mere gec^raphic 
distance. SEigfat, however, as the distance is whidi separates the two 
countries, the |Mlo9ophy of France, in its views of the phenomena of 
ouod, and the philosophy of Britain, particdarly of this part of Britain, 
have, for more than half a century, difered as much as m the philoso- 
phy of different ages ; certainly in a degree hx greater, than, but for 
experience, it would have been easy for us to suppose. In France, 
-an the {riienomena of mind have been, during that period, regarded as 
sensations, or transformed sensations, that is to say, ^s sensations vari- 
oudy simplified or combined. The works of GondiHac, who professed 
to have founded his sjrstem on that of Locke, but who evidently did 
«ot understand folly iidiat Locke mtended, gave the j^incipal tone to 
ifais pbttosophic belief; and it has been fostered sinee by that passion 
Hot die simple and the wcmderful, which, vnhea these two ol^ects can 
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be uniced, is perhaps the strongest of aU our mtdlectiial ptssioiis. k 
the sy^em of the French metaphysiciaBs, tbejr are lUBted m a ?eij 
high degree. 



Section II. 

Of this system,-— wliich deserves some (Ma notice, cm aocount boi 
of the great talents which hare stated and defended it^ and of its voy 
wide difiiisioo, — ^I may remark^ in the first {^ce, that it is &r irom 
being, what its author and his fdlowers consider it to be, a mere derel- 
opement of the system of our illustrious countryman* On the coetit- 
ry, they agree with Locke only in one point, and that a negative one, 
— «s to which all phJlosophei*s may now be considered as unanimoosr- 
the denial of what were teamed innate ideas. In every thing iM 
can be strictly said to be potiiive in his system, this great pbikMopfaBt 
is nearly as completely opposed to CondiUac and his folknxrers, as to 
the unintelligible wranglers of the ancient sdKX>ls. To convince vxj 
one of this, a very slight statement of the two systems will be auffideyt 

According to Locke, the mind, to whose existence thought or Mhi 
is not essauialy might, but for sensation, have remained forever ividiBut 
feeling of any kind. From $en9ation we acquire our first Ow* 
These ideas we cannot merely remember as pa^ and compoHod or 
decompound them in various ways, but we can compare them kd 
their variety <^ relations ; and according as their objects are ^Beaik 
or disagreeable, can love or hate those objects, and fear or hope to 
return. We remember not external things cnaly, so as to have idetf c( 
them,— -ideas of sensation,^4)ut we remember also our very fdUB*' 
hrance i^e^— our abstractions, comparisons, k>ve, hate, bcftf fctr, 
and all the varieties of reflex thought, or feeling ; and our remaobnooe 
of these mtemal feelings, or operations of our mind, furnishes aooto 
abundant source of ideas, which he terms id^ts of reflection. The 
comparisanj however, — and it is this point alone which can be of flf 
consequence in reference to the French system,— the coBipansDB) as 
a state of the mind, even when it is exercised on our sensafiotf ^ 
perceptknois, is not itself a sensatkxi or perception, — nor is our bope,t)r 
fear, or any other of our reflex feelings ; for then, instead of tbetw 
sources of our ideas, the distinction of which forms the veiy ffoaai^ 
of the Essay on the Human Understandmg, we should truly have bA 
one source, and our ideas of reflection would themsdves be the verj 
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deas of sendadon to which tbej are opposed. Our sensations, indeed, 
lirectly or indirectly give rise to our reflex feeKngs, but they do not 
nvolve them ; they are only prior in order, — ^the occasions, on which 
certain powers or susceptibilities of feeling in the mind evolve themselves. 
Such is the system of Locke, on tiiose very points, on which the 
French philosphers most strangely profess to regard him as their great 
authority. But it is surely very different from the system which they 
affect to found on it. According to them, sensation is not merely that 
primary affection of mind, which gives occasion to our other feelings, 
but is itself, as varioudy composed or decomposed, all the variety of 
our feelings. " If we consider," says Condilfec, in a paragraph, which 
may be said to contain a summary of his whole doctrine, with respect 
to the mind — " if we consider that to remember, to compare, to judge, 
to distinguish, to imagine, to be astonished, to have abstract ideas, to 
have ideas of number and duration, to know truths, whether general 
or particular, are but so many modes of being attentive ; that to have 
passii^s, to k)ve, to hate, to hope, to fear, to will, are but so many 
different modes of desire ; and that attention in the one case, and 
desire m the other case, of which all these feelings are modes, are 
themselves, in their origin, nothing more than modes of sensation, we 
cannot but conclude, that sensation involves in itself — enveloppe — aB 
the fecuWes of the soul." * 

Whatever we may think of this doctrine, as true or false, ingenious or 
absurd, it seems, at least, scarcely possible, that we should regard it as 
the doctrine of Locke— of him who sets out with a primary division of 
our ideas, into two distinct classes, one class of which alone belongs to 
sensaliofi ; and who considers even this class of our mere ideas, not as 
invrfviftg afl the operations of the mind with respect to them, but only 
as tbe objects of the mind, in these various operations ; — as being what 
we compare, not die very feeling of our comparison itself — ^the induce^ 
memis fo passion, not what constitutes any of our passions, as a state, or 
series of states, of the mind. To render the paragraph, which I have 
quoted from Condillac, at aH accordant with the real doctrine of Locke, 
it wmM be necessary to reverse it, in almost every proposition which 
it iav<Av&^ 

The doctrine, then, as exhibited by Condillac and his followers, 
n^Mierer merit it may have in itself, or however void it may be of 
merit of any kind, is not the doctrine of him from whom it is said to be 



* Traits det Seneations, Part I. Chap. viL Sect 2. 
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derived. But its agreement or disagreement with the system of vj 
other pMlosopher, is comparatively of very Httle consequence. The 
great question is whether it be jW, — ^whether it truly have the merit of 
presenting a faithfiil picture of the mental phenomena, irtiich it po- 
fessess to develope to us more clearly. 

Have we reason to believe» then, that all the various findings of oar 
mind which form the classification of its btemal affections, are merelj, 
to use Ckmdillac's phrase, tranrformed sensaiiofu ? 

Transformed sensations, it is evident, on his own principles, dxw^ 
the phrase might seem vague and ambiguous, in any other system, cap 
mean nothing more than sensations more or less lively, or more or less 
comfdex. It cannot signify any thing that is absolutely diftrent or 
superadded; for if there be anything in any complex feefiag of tiie 
mind, which did not originally form a sensation, or a part of a coinplex 
sensation, this addition, however slight, is itself a proof, that aD the phe- 
nomena of the mind are not mere sensations, variously repeated—dot 
sensation, in short, does not ^^ involve " all the aflfections and Realties 
of the soul. 

Is every feefing, then, in the vfhoh series of our varied cauafxsr 
ness, referable, b aU its parts, to sensation, as its origbal source f-Hxi 
its source merely, in one very evident respect, as that which is, k 
order, truly primary to all our other feelings, but as that wUch es^ 
lially constitutes them all, in the same manner as the waters of Ae 
fountain are afterwards the very waters which flow along the meid? 

To prove the affirmative of this, it b astonishing with what reidiD^ 
Condillac, — who is generally regarded as a nice and subtile iMsmer, 
and who certainly, as his work on that subject shows, had studied viA 
attention the great principles of logic, — pa^es fiom fecuky to biukf, 
and from emotion to emotion, professing to find sensatioQ everfslo^ 
without exhibiting to us even the semblance of vvhsX he sedcB, ttdjtt 
repeating the constant affirmative, that he has found it, — as if die i^ 
quent repetition, were itself a proof of what is frequently repealBdy 
but proving only that the various feelings of the mind agree, as n^ 
be supposed, in being feelings of the mind — not that they agree fli beif 
sens€aions^ as that word is used by himself, and as it is, m cobbboi 
pbik>s(^hic use, distinguished fix)m the other more general tens* Ei* 
cept the mere frequency of the affirmation, and die uaqfteMB^ 
priority in order of time, of our sensations to our other fediog^ 
there is not the subtest evidence, in his system, of that univ^sil fi^ 
mutation which it affirms. 
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It may be necessary to mention, diat, in these remarks on the i^em 
of the illustrious preceptor of the Prince of Parma, I allude, ia particu- 
lar, to his Treatise ^^of Senaaiums^^^ which contains his more mature 
opinions on the subject — not to his earlier work, on ttie origin of human 
knowledge^ in which he has not ventured on so bold a simplifibation ; 
or at least, has not expressed it in language so precise. 

The great error of Condillac, as it appears to me, oxisists in suppos- 
ing that, when he has shown the circumstance from which any effect 
results, he has shown this result to be essentially the same with the 
cucuinstance which produced it. 

Certain sensations have ceased to exist, certain other feelings have 
immediately arisen ; — these new feelmgs are therefore the othen under 
another shape. Such is the secret, but very false k^c, which seems 
to pervade his whole doctrine on the subject 

The origin of this false reasoning, I conceive to be the analogy of 
mattery to which his system, by reducing aU the affections of mind to 
that class which is immediately connected with external things, must 
have led him to pay peculiar attention. Yet, in jusdce to him, I must 
remark, that, ahbough a system which reduces every feeling to mere 
s^isatioo, and consequently connects every feeling, in its origin, with 
the qi^ties of matter, must be favourable to materialism, and has un- 
questionably fostered this, in a very high degree, in the French school 
of m^aphysKS, there is no reason to consider Condillac himself as » 
materialist ; on the contrary, his works contain many very just remarks 
on the errors of materialism. But still his system, by leading him 
continually to our organs of sense, and to the objects which act upon 
them, must have rendered the phenomena of matter peculiarly apt to 
ream to his mind in all its speculatk)ns. Now, in matter^ there can 
be no question as to the reality of that transmutation, which, as applied 
to mind, forms the chief principle of his intellectual analysis. In the 
chemistry of the material elements, the compounds are die very ele- 
ments themselves. When any two substances present together, vanish 
as it were from our view, and a third substance, whether like or unlike 
to either of the former, presents itself in their place, we believe this 
third substance, however dissimilar it may appear, to be only the co- 
existence of the two others ; and indeed, since we have no reason to 
believe that any change takes place in the number of the corpuscles of 
which our planet is composed, the whole series of its corpuscular 
changes can be only new combinations of particles that existed before. 
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With respect to the mere elements of mister, therefore, AiepmtMt 
may be said, and truly said, to be exactly iSte pott ; and, in die wUe 
series of phenomena of the material universe, from the moaieot of its 
creation, to this present moment, there has been notbiog new, bat 
mere changes of relative position. This absolute sameness of renh, 
in all the apparent changes of matter, Condillac applies, by a most 
unwarrantable extension, to the mere affections of the mind; and, 
because two afiections of nund are followed by a third, he conaders dis 
third to be the two former co-exi$tingy or, as he terms it, irmuformei. 
The feeling which follows another feeling, however seemingly difierat, 
is thus, in his system, the same, because it results from it ; and it b 
very easy for him, in this way, to prove off our feelings to be team- 
iionsy by the simplest of arguments, that sensation was die first soie 
bduced in mind, and that hence, since all our other feelings, of c^peiy 
q>ecies, must have fc^wed it, they must have originated in it, nd 
therefore been thb very sensation under a mere change of form, h is 
number cme of the long series ; and, if number two be a transfonned 
sensation, because it results from number one, which was a sensabBB, 
number three must be equally so because it follows number two; ad 
thus, succesfflvely, the whole series. I perceive a hare ; I perceifea 
sheep ;— each of these separate states of my mind is a sensatioQ. 1 
cannot attend to them long, he says, without comparing them, nd 
perceiving those circumstances of agreement, which lead me to wf^ 
to both the word quadruped. All this is most mdubital^ tme. h is 
impossible, or at least, it is not very common for us to observe aaytiio 
animals long, together, without thinking of some of the circuMtnce 
in which they agree or differ. The one state of mind is a consequeaee 
<^ the other state of mind. But this is far fixHn proving the coofv- 
ison itself, as a subsequent state or phenomenon of die mind. Is be 
the same mental state as the mere perception of the two animals wkick 
simply preceded it. ~ If the evidence of our ccnasciousoess is la be 
trusted, it is very different ; and in what other evidence can the W- 
don of their sameness be founded ? We do not feel the state of omit 
which constitutes the comparison, to be virtually equal to the two \ 
of mind which constituted the separate perception, as we fed die i 
of virtual equality between our noUon of the number eight, and 
notions of six and two combined ; die one feeling does not 
comprehend the two others, and it surely does not comprehend das 
in any grosser physical sense ; for there certainly is notliii^ m dK 
absolute spiritual unity of our thinking principle, which can lead us to 
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bdisve diak the alaie or aftetioa of nmd which tonAitates tbe percept 
tion of ft horse, and the state or afifection of miod which constitutes the 
perceptioQ of a sheep, unite, in that difier^st state or afiection of nnnd, 
which coostitaleB the compariaoo of the two, in the same manner as 
the soJid ciystab of any soh unite, in sokdon, with the li^d which 
diasoives them. They do not invoke or constitute^ they merely give 
oocMuw to this third state, and give occasion to k, merely in conse- 
quence of the peculiar suceptibiiities of the mind itself, as formed, by 
ks divine Author, to be affected in this particular manner, after being 
afi»eted in those different noanners, which constitute the separate per- 
ceptms, as seasadon itself, the primary feeling, was made to depend 
on some previous organic auction produced by an external object. 
It is not, tbetefore, as being susceptible of mere iensatimiy but as being 
SQSceptibie of more ^kui mere sensadon, that the mind is able to com- 
pare its sensations with each other. We noay see, and certainly do 
see, objects together, without forming uniformly the same comparison ; 
which couU not be the case if the mere co-existence of the two per- 
cepcions constituted or involved the comparison itself. In the case of 
ft horse and a sheep^ for example, though these, in the sensadons 
whieh dtey escite, cannot, at difierent times, be very difTerent, we 
corapafe, at <fifierent times, their c(^ur, their forms, their magnitudes, 
their functions, and the uses to which we put them, and we consider 
ifae^ as related in various other ways. The perceptions being the 
same, the comparisons, or subsequent feelings of reladon, are different ; 
and though the reladon cannot be felt but when both objects are con- 
miffxi together, it is truly no part of the perception of each. Accord- 
ing tio die French system, the science, which we now strangely regard 
as o£ difficuk acquirement, would be nothing more than the mere 
opening of our eyes* Were we to show to a peasant, absolutely un- 
acqui^ted with the very elements of geometiy, diagrams represent- 
ing two right angles, and a plane triangle, he might certainly, diough 
hS'OOuld not give them names, perceive these figures as clearly as the 
moel espert mathemaUcian. Every thing which mere sensadon could 
pn i du ce^ in this case, would be ihe same in both ; and nothing can 
be added to this primary sensadon, since every thing is said to be 
ftctuoQy involved in the sensation itself. Yet, with all his accurate 
pftvovption of the figures, however clear, and vivid, and lasdng, the 
peasant would not find, in this immediate perception, the equality of 
ifae two right angles, taken together, to the three angles of the triangle, 
or any other geometrical reladon. The comparison, then, and the 
VOL. I. ' 30 
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belief of an universal truth of proportion, which resuhs from dot cod- 
parison, are certainly something more than the mere sensauoo itsA 
They are, in short, new states of mind, as distinct from the mere 
perception of the figures in the diagram, as the perception of a circle 
itself differs from the perception of a square. 

The very celebrated system which I have now been combatiD^ 
may be regarded as exemplifying one species of error in arrangemert, 
— the error of a simplification beyond what the phenomena allow, lliis 
species of error, m the philosophy of mind, has not prevailed voy 
generally in our country, — by far the more general tendency, especial- 
ly on this part of the Island, being to excessive amplification. Instead 
of wasting the labour of our analysis on elements that do not admit of 
any further decompo^tion, we have given up tiiis labour too sooOjaod 
have classed, in many cases, as ultimate principles, what appear to loe 
to be susceptible of still nicer analysis. 

While I am far from conceiving, therefore, with Condillac and to 
followers, that all our states of mind are mere sensations modified or 
transformed, I am equally unwiDlng to admit the variety of powers, oi 
which Dr. Reid speaks. In one sense, indeed, the susceptibilities, or 
powers, which die mind possesses, may be said, with propriety, to be 
still more numerous, — as numerous as its feelings themselves,— ibr i 
must never be forgotten, that what we term classes, are only words d 
our own bvention, — ^that the feelings which we arrange as belonging » 
one class, are truly different in themselves, precisely in the same man- 
ner as the feelings arranged m different classes are reciprocally difo* 
enl, — ^that each feeling is, and must be, indicative of a peculiar 9»«p- 
tibility of being affected in that particular manner, — and that the iw 
has, therefore, truly as many susceptibilities, as, in various circoffl* 
stances, it can have different feelings. But still, when we airiDSe 
these different phenomena in certain classes, it is an error in cbssfica- 
tion to give a new name to varieties that can be referred to other parts 
of the division abready made ; and it is on this account I object to the 
unnecessary amplification of our intellectual systems, in arranging w 
phenomena of mind under so many powers as those of which we a* 
accustomed to speak. '^ 

Our various stales or affections of the mind, I have aheady divided into 
two classes, according to the nature of the circumstances which precew 
them, — the External and the Intemdj — and this latter class into two 
orders,— our InteUeciudl States of Mind, and our Emotions. ^ ^ 
with the intellectual phenomena that we are at present concent » 
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and this order I would arrange under two generic capacities, that 
appear to me to comprehend or exhaust the phenomena of the order. 
The whole order, as composed of feelings which arise immediately, 
in consequence of certain former feelings of the mind, may be tech- 
nically termed, in reference to these feelings which have induced 
them, Suggestions ; but, in the suggested feelings themselves, there is 
one striking difference. If we analyze our trains of intellectual thought 
exchisively of the Emotions which may co-exist or mingle with them, 
and of sensations that may be accidentally excited by external objects, 
we shall find them to be composed of two very distinct sets of feelings, 
—one set of which are mere conceptions or images of the past, that 
rise, image after image in regular sequence, but simply in succession, 
without any feeling of relation necessarily involved, — while the per- 
ceptions of reUUionj in the various objects of our thought, form another 
set of feelings, of course as various as the relations perceived. Con- 
ceptions and relations, — ^it is with these, and with these alone, that we 
are intellectually conversant. There is thus an evident ground for the 
arrangement of the internal suggestions, that form our trains of thought, 
under two heads, according as the feeling excited directly by some form- 
er feeling, may be either a simple conception, in its turn, perhaps, giving 
place to some other conception as transient ; or may be, the feeling of 
a relation which two or more objects of our thought are considered 
by us as bearing to each other. There is, in short, in the mind, a 
capacity of association; or, as for reasons afterwards to be stated, I 
would rather term it, — the capacity of Simple Suggestiony — by which 
feelings formerly existing, are revived, b consequence of the mere 
existence of other feelings, as there is also a capacity of feeling resem- 
blance, difference, proportion, or relation in general, when two or 
more external objects, or two or more feelings of the mind itself, are 
considered by us, — ^which mental capacity, in distinction from the 
former, I would term the capacity of Relative Suggestion ; and of 
these simple and relative suggestions, the whole of our inteUectual trains 
of thought are composed. As 1 am no lover of new phrases, when the 
old can be used without danger of mistake, I would very willingly 
substitute for the phrase, relative suggestion, the term comparison^ 
which is more familiar, and expresses very nearly the same meaning. 
But comparison, though it involve the feeling of relation, seems also to 
knply a voluntary seeking for some relation, which is far from necessa- 
ry to the mere internal suggestion or feeling of the relation itself. The 
resemblance of two objects strikes me, indeed, when I am studiously 
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eamparing tfaem ; ina it strikes me ako, with not less force, od mnf 
other occasions, when I bad not previously beeo forming the sKgbesi 
inteational comparison. I prefer, therefore, a term which is appkihle 
alike to both cases, when a relation is sought, and when it ocan, 
without any search or desire of &iding it. 

The term judgment^ in its strict phibsophic sense, as the mere 
perception of relation, is more exactly synonymous with the phrise 
which I have employed, and might have been substituted with safely^ 
if the Ful^ use of the term, m many vagu^-^ignifications, had not 
given some degree of indistinctness even to the philosophical use of it 
I may remark, too, that in our works of logic and intellectual pfayaob- 
^, judgment and reasoning are usually dkcussed separately, as if 
there were some essential difference of their nature ; and, therefaR, 
since I include them both, in the relative suggestbns of which 1 Adl 
afterwards have to treat, it seems advisable, not to empby far die 
whole, a name which is already appropriated, and very generally Soil- 
ed, to a part As the rise in the mmd of the feeling of rektkin, &a 
the mere perception or conception of objects, is however, what I men 
to denote by the phrase Relative Suggestion ; and nsjue^ment, m h 
strictest sense, is nothing more than this feeUng of relation,— <jr my 
two or more objects, considered by us together,->^I ahaH make no 
scruple to use the shorter and more familiar term, as' gynonyiBQQS 
when there can be no danger of its being misunderstood. 

The intellectual states of the mind, then, to give a brief Otuslr^ 
of my division, I consider as all referable to two generic saacepASies, 
— those of Simple Suggestion and Relative Suggestion. Ckx pewep- 
tion or conception of one object excites, of itself, and without tor 
known cause, external to the mind, the conception of some odier ofc- 
jeot, as when the mere sound of our friend's name, suggests to ustfe 
conception of our friend himself,— *in which case, the conception of* 
friend, which follows the perception of the sound, involves no fedi? 
of any common property with the sound which excites it, but ib pr^ 
cisely the same state of mind, which might have been induced, i^ 
various other previous circumstances, by the sight of the cImut on lAick 
be sat,— of the book which he read to us,—- of the landscape whicbh 
painted. This is Simple Suggestion. 

But^ together with this capacity of Simfde Suggestion, by wbici 
conception after conception arises in the mind, — precisdy in the «o« 
manner, and in the same state, as each might have formed a p«t or 
other trains, and in which the particular state of miad that arises bf 
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suggestion does not necessarily involve any consideration of the state 
of mind which preceded it» — there is a suggesticm of a very different 
sort, which in every case involves the consideration, not of one phe-> 
Domenon of mind, but of two or more phenomena, and which consti- 
tutes the feeling of agreement, disagreement, or relation of some 
sort I perceive, for example, a horse and a sheep at the same 
moment. The perception of the two is followed by that different state 
of mind which constitutes the feeling of their agk*eement in certain 
respects, or of their disagreement in certain other respects. I think 
of the square of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle, and of the 
squares of the two other sides ; — I feel the relation of equality. I see 
a dramatic representation ; I listen to the cold conceits which the 
author of the tragedy, in his omnipotent command over warriors and 
lovers of his own creation, gives to his hero, in his most impassioned 
situations ; — ^I am instandy struck with their unsuitableness to the char- 
acter and the circumstances. All the intellectual successions of feel- 
ing, in these cases, which constitute the perception of relation, differ 
fioro the resuhs of simple suggestion in necessarily involving the con- 
aderation of two or more objects or affections of mind, that immediate- 
ly preceded them. I may think of my friend, in the case of simple 
suggestion,— -that is to say, my mind may exist in the state which 
constitutes the conception of my friend, without that previous state 
which constitutes the perceptk)n of the sound of his name ; for the 
conception of htm may be suggested by various objects and remem- 
brances. But I cannot b the cases of rektive suggestk>n, think of the 
resemblance of a horse and a sheep ; of the proportion of the squares 
of the sides of a right-angled triangle ; or of the want of the truth of 
nature in the expressions of a dramatic hei-o, without those previous 
states of mind, which constitute (he conceptions of a horse and a sheep 
— of the sides of the triangle, — or of the language of the warrior or 
lover, and the circumstances of triumph, or hope, or despair, in which 
be is exfaibfted to us by the creative artist. 

With diese two capacities of suggested feelings, simple and relative, 
which are aU that truly bebng to the class of intellectual states of the 
mind,*— various emoitam may concur, particularly that most general 
of all emotions, the emotion of desire, in some one or other of its 
various forms. According as this desire does or does not concur with 
them, the inteUectual states themselves appear to be different ; and, by 
those who do not make the necessary analysb, are supposed, therefore, 
to be iadicative of different powers. By simple suggestion, the images 
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of thiogs, persons, events, pass in stnmge and rapid succesaon ; nil 
variety of names, expressive of different powers,— c<Hiceptian, associt- 
tion, memory, — have been given to this one simple law of our intel- 
lectual nature. But, when we with to remember somecAject; that is 
to say, when we wish our mind to be aflfected in that particalar 
manner, which constitutes the concepticMi of a particular thing, or per- 
son, or event, — or when we wish to combine new images, in sorae 
picture of fancy, thb co-existence of desire, with the simple course of 
suggestion, which ccmtinues stiU to follow its own laws, as much a§ 
when no desire existed with it, — seems to render the suggesdon itseK 
different ; and recollection, and ima^nation, or fancy, which are tnil)r, 
as we shall afterwards find, nothing more than the umcm of the suge^ 
ed conceptions with certain specific permanent desires, are to us, is h 
were, distinct additional powers of our mmd, and are so arranged in 
the systems of philosophers, who have not made the very m^ 
analysis, wliich alone seems to be necessary for a more predse ar- 
rangement. 

In like manner, those suggestions of another class, which consdtde 
our notions of proportion, resemblance, difierence, and all the vaikty 
of relations, may arise, when we have had no previous desire of tncae 
the relations, or may arise after that previous desire. But, wfaeadie 
feelings of relation seem to us to arise spontaneoudy, they are not io 
themselves different fj-om the feelings of relatioD, that arise, in oar 
intentional comparisons or judgments, in the longest series of ratiocere- 
tion. Of such ratiocination, they are truly the most importaDt ele- 
ments. The permanent desire of discovering something unknown) or 
of establishing, or confuting, or illustrating, some point of hfM^ 
conjecture, may co-exist, indeed, with the continued series of rehtioos 
that are felt, but does not alter the nature of that law, by which Aese 
judgments, or relative suggestions, succeed each other. 

There is no power to be found, but only the union of certain »»• 
lectual states of the mind, with certain desires, — a species of cooli- 
nation not more wonderful in itself, than any other complex me** 
state, as when we, at the same moment, see and smell a rose,-^ 
listen to the voice of a friend, who has been long absent fixwi us, aw 
see, at the same moment, that face of affection, which is again p^ 
confidence to our heart, and gladness to our very eyes. 
' Our intellectual states of mind, then, are either thoec resembh**' 
of past affections of the mind, which arise by simpk sugge^oo, ^ 
those feelings of relation, which arise by what I have termed rdi- 
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tive suggesdODS,— 4be one set resulting, indeed, from some prior states 
of the mind, but not involving, necessarily, any consideration of these 
previous states of mind, which suggested them, — ^the other set, neces- 
sarily involving the consideration of two or more objects, or two or 
nu>re affections of mind, as subjects of the relation which is felt. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF SIMPUS SUGGESTION. ^MR. HUME's CLASSIFICATION OF ASSOCIA- 
TING PRINCIPLES. 

The intdlectual phenomena which we are, in the first place, to con- 
sider, are those of Simple Suggestion, which are usually classed under 
the general term of the Association of Ideas^ — a term employed to 
denote that tendency of the mind, by which feelings, that were former- 
ly excited by an external cause, arise afterwards, in regular succes- 
sions to each other, as it were spontaneously, or at least without the 
immediate presence of any known external cause. The limitation of 
the term, however, to those states of mind, which are exclusively 
deo(Mninated ideas, has, I conceive, tended greatly to obscure the 
subject, or at least to deprive us of the aid which we might have 
received from it in the analysis of many of die most complex phenomena. 
The influence of the associating principle itself extends, not to ideas only, 
but lo every species of afiection of which the mind is susceptible. Our 
internal joys, wnows, and all the variety of our emotions, are capable of 
being revived in a certain degree by the mere influence of this princi- 
ple, and of blending with the ideas or other feelings which awakened 
them, in die same manner as our conceptions of external things. These 
last, bov^ever, it must be admitted, present the most striking and obvi- 
ous example of the influence of the principle, and are, therefore, the 
Sttest for illustrating it. The faint and shadowy elemeffts of past 
nnotioos, as raingfing m any present feeUng, it may not be easy to 
flh ; but our remembrances of things without are clear and 
inite, and are easily recognised by us as images of the past. We 

ive seen, in the history of our senses, by what admirable means 
[ture has provided for communicating to man those first rude ele- 

■ents of knowledge, which are afterwards to be the materials of his 
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sublimest speculations, — end with what slil more adauraUe ennil i ' 

she has nmustered to his pleasure in dieae pciouury ehnoeats of 

^ught, and in the very provision which she has formed far the sab- 

aistence of his animal frame, — makkig the organs by wfakb he becaoRs 

acquainted with the properties of external things, not tbe fiDuntaia rf 

knowledge only, but an ever-mingling source of enjoyment andia- 

struction. 

It is through the m edi um of percepticHi, as we have seen, — that is 

to say, through the medium of tliose seruidve capacUies already sofaOj 

considered by us, — that we acquire our knowledge of tbe properties of 

external diings* But if our knowledge of these properties were limited 

to the moment of perception, and were extinguished forever mdi ik 

fading sensation from which it sprang, the acquisition of this fi^iare 

knowledge would be of little value. We should still, indeed, be sec- 

^ble of the momentary pleasure or pain ^ but all experience oi tbe 

past, and all that confidence in the regular succesions of foture eve«s, 

which flow9 from experience of the past, would of couirse be exchnU 

by universal and instant forgetfulncss. In. such circutnstances^ if ibe 

common wants of our animal nature remained, it is evideot, that em 

life itself, in its worst and most miserable state, could not be suppooed; 

since, though oppressed with thirst and hunger, and within reach of tbe 

most delicious fruits and tbe most pleniifol spcing-water, we 

sull suffer, without any knowledge of the means by which tbe i 

could be remedied. Even if, by some provision of Nature, oui bodij 

constitution bad been so framed, as to require no supply of sMbafittDoe, 

or if, instinctively and without reflection, we had been led, m the first 

impulse of appetite, to repair our daily waste, and to shelter auiseWe 

frpm the various causes of physical injury to which we are e%yasrri 

though our animal life might then have contmued to be extended la as 

long a period as at present, still, if but a succession of woEamOtf 

sensations, it would have been one of the lowest forms of mfire wsmi 

life. It is only as capable of looking before and behind, — that kio 

say, as capable of those spontaneous suggesdons of thought which, obd- 

sutue renipnbrance and fire^ight^ — that we rise to tbe dignity of wuir 

lectual being, and that man can be said to be tlie image of that Vmt^ 

of Intellects, who looks backward and forward, in a single j^aaca^ao^ 

on a few years only, but on all tbe ages of eternity. Without t^ 

remembrance of pleasures formerly enjoyed, or of sorrows Jong. |i^ 

and fong endured, — ^looking on the persons and scenes vihkk^kti 

surrounded us from the first moment of our birth, as if they 
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objects dtogether udaiovm to iw, — incapahle even of as much reason- 
ing as stiU gleams through the dreadful stupw of the maniac, — or of 
cofive]ring even that faint expression of thou^t with which the rudest 
savages, in the rudest language, are still able to hold some communic&- 
tion of their passions or designs ; — such, but for that capacity which 
we are considering, would have been the deplorable pcture of the 
whde human race. What is now revered by us as the most generous 
and heroic virtue, or the most profound and penetrating genius, would 
have been nothing more than this wretchedness and imbecility. It is 
the tuggesting principle^ the revivi^ of thoughts and feefings which 
have passed away, that gives value to all our other powers and suscep- 
tibilities, ioteDectual and moral — not indeed, by producmg them, fw, 
though unevolved, they would still, as latent capacities, be a part of the 
original constitution of our spiritual nature,— 4ut by rousbg them into 
action, and furnishing them with those accumulating and inexhaustible 
materials, which are to be the elements of future thought, and the 
objects of future emotion. Every talent by which we excel, and 
every vivid feeling which animates us, derive their energy from the 
suggestions of this ever-active principle. We love and hate, — ^we dedre 
and fieer,— we use means for obtaining good, and avoiding evil,-^e- 
cause we remember the objects and occurrences winch we have for- 
merly observed, and because the future, in the similanQr of the suc- 
cessions which it presents, appears to us only a prolongation of die past. 
The future memory of perception seems to us almost implied in 
perception itself; and to speculate on that strange state of existence 
'which would have been the condition of man, if he had been formed 
ipridiout the power of remembrance, and capable only of a series oi 
aensations, has at first an appearance almost of absurdity and contradio- 
tioDf as if we were imagining oondidons which were m dieir nature 
mcompatible. Yet, assuredly, if it were possible for us to consider sudi 
a subject a priori^ the real cause of wonder would appear to be, not in 
the abience of the suggestions of memory, as in die case imagined, but 
in that remembrance of which we have the happy experience. When a 
feeling, of the existence of which, consciousness furnishes the cHily 
evidence, has passed away so completely, diat not even the slightest 
coosciousness of it remains, it would surely ,<-^ut for that experience, 
—be more natural to suppose that it had perished altogether, than that 
it should, at the distance of many years, without any renewal of it by 
die external cause which originally produced it, again start, as it were 
«f ite^, bto bdng« To foresee that which has not yet begun to exists 
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is, in itself, scarcely moire unaccountable, than to see as it w^e he&R 
us, what has wholly, ceased to exist. The present mcMnent is all oC 
which we are conscious, and which can strictly be said to have a 
real existence, in relation to ourselves. That mode of time, wUcfa wa 
call the past J and that other mode of time, which we caU the futwre^ 
are both equally unexisting. That the knowledge of either ^ould be 
added to us, so as to form a part of our present consciousness, is a gi& 
of Heaven, most beneficial to us indeed, but most mysterious, and 
equally, or nearly equally mysterious, whether the unexisdng time, d 
which the knowledge is indulged to us, be the iuture or the past. 

The advantage which we derive from the principle of suggesdoo, it 
must, however, be remarked, conasts, not in its mere revival of thoi^^ 
and feelings, of which we had before been conscious, but in its revifil 
of these in a certain order. If past objects and events had been 
suggested to us agam, not in that series, in which they had formolj 
occurred, nor according to any of those relations which human discern- 
ment has been able to discover among them, but in endless con&sioB 
and irregularity, the knowledge thus acquired, however gratifyipg as fi 
source of mere variety of feeling, virould avail us litde, or rather wouU 
be wholly profitless, not merely in our speculative inquiries as philoso- 
phers, but in the simplest actions of common life. It is quite evident, 
that, in this case, we should be altogether unable to turn our experience 
to account, as a mode of avoiding fiiture evil or obtaining future good ; 
because for this application of our knowledge, it would be requisite 
that events, before observed, should occur to us, at the time, when 
similar events might be expected. We refirain firom tasting the poison- 
ous berry, which we have known to be the occasion of death to taim 
who tasted it ; because the mere sight of it brings again before us tbe 
fatal event, idiich we have heard or witnessed. We satisfy our appe- 
tite with a salutary fiiiit, without the slightest apprehension ; because 
its familiar appearance recaUs to us the refi*eshment, which we Inve 
repeatedly received. But, if these suggestions were reversed, — if tbe 
agreeable images of health and refreshment were all that were si^est- 
ed by the poisonous plant, and pain, and convulsions, and death, ware 
die only images suggested by the sight of the grateful and nourisfasi^ 
fruit, there can be no doubt to which of the two, our unfortunate pre- 
ference would be given. To take the most familiar of all instances, — 
that of language, — which either as written or spoken, is in such con- 
stant use, and which is so essential, not merely to our first advance 
from absolute barbarism, but to the common domestic necessities, even 
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of baibaitnis fife, diat without it, we can scarcely conceive two indi- 
viduals, however rude, to exist together, — this, it is evident, could not 
have been invented, — nor, if invented, could it serve any other purpose 
than to mislead, — if the words spoken were to have no greater chance 
of suggesting the meaning intended by the speaker, than any other 
meaning, which any other words of the language might be employed 
to denote. What social affection could continue for an hour, if the 
sight of a friend were to suggest, in intimate combination, not the 
kindnesses which he had conferred, and all the enjoyments of which 
he had been the source, but the malice, and envy, and revenge of 
some jeabus and disappointed enemy ? 

He who has given us, in one simple principle, the power of reviving 
the past, has not made his gift so unavailmg. The feelings, which this 
wonderful principle preserves and restores, arise, not loosely and con- 
fusedly, but according to general laws or tendencies of succession, 
ccNatrived with the most admirable adaptation to our wants so as to 
bring again before us th(e knowledge formerly acquired by us, at the 
very time when it is most profitable that it should return. It is on the 
sldlM management of the laws which regulate our trains of thought, 
the whole theory and practice of education are founded; that art, 
which is the noblest of all the arts of man — itself the animating spirit of 
every odier art — which exerts its own immediate operation, not on 
lifeless things, but on the affections and faculties of the soul itself, and 
which has raised us from the dust, where we slept or trembled, in 
sluggish yet ferocious ignorance, the victims of eadi other, and of 
every element around us, to be the sharers and difiusers of the bless- 
ings of social polity, the measurers of the earth and of the skies, and the 
raticMial worshippers of that eternal Being by whom they and we were 
created. 

What then are the general circumstances which regulate the succes- 
sions of our ideas f 

That there is some regularity in these successions, must have been 
feh by every one ; and there are many references to such r^ulanQr 
in the works of philosophers of every age. The most striking ancient 
reference, however, to any general circumstances, or laws of suggestion, 
— though the enumeration of these b hinted, rather than devefeped at 
any length, — is that quoted by Dr. Beattie and Mr. Stewart, from 
Aristotle. It is a passage explanatory of the process by which, in 
voluntary reminiscence, we endeavour to discover the idea of which we 
are in search. We are said to hunt for it among other ideas, either 
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of objects existing at present^ or at some fanner time ; and fimn Aeir 
resemblance^ contrariety , and amtigmty. Hiis brief oiiinieratkxi of 
the general circumstances which direct us in remiiiisceDce is woitfajr of 
our attention on its own account ; and is not less remarkaUe onaeeomt 
of the very close resemblaiice which it bears to the arrai^emeDt riief^ 
wards made by Mr. Hume, though there is no reason to beKeve tint 
the modem philosc^her was at all acquainted with the dasoficatioi 
which had, at so greift a distance of time, anticipated hb own. 

As it is « to Mr. Hume's arrangement the philosophers of our asm 
country are accustomed to refer, in treating of associatioo, the import- 
tance thus attached to it, gives it a preferable claim to fuller diacasskn. 
It b stated by him briefly in two paragraphs of his Essay <m the Aaah 
ciadon of Ideas. 

*^ Though it be too obvious to escape observation," he says, ^te 
different ideas are connected together, I do not find dnt any pbiosih 
pher has attempted to enumerate or class all the principles of assodi- 
tion ; a subject, however, that seems worthy of curiosdty. To me 
there appear to be only three princi[Jes ot connexion among ideta, 
viz. resemblance, contiguity in time or place, and cause or ^g/ecL 

^* That these principles serve to connect ideas, will not, I beliefc, 
be much doubted. A picture naturally leads our thouf^its to As 
original. The mendon of one apartment in a building natura&y 
duces an inquiry or discourse concerning die others. And if we i 
of a wound, we can scarcely forbear rejSecting on the pain urtndi Al- 
lows it. But that the enumeradon is complete, and that there am flo 
other principles of association except these, may be difficult to frovB 
to the satisfaction of the reader, or even to a neian's own satisfactioD. 
All we can do, m such cases, b to run over several instances, and ax- 
amine carefully the principle which binds the difierent thoughts to each 
other, — never stopping, till we render the prmcqile as genend sm poGsi- 
ble. The more instances we examine, and the more care we em^oy, 
die more assurance shall we acquire, that the enumeradon wfaicli we 
form from the whole is complete and entire.'' * 

After stating, diat diere appear to him «> be only the three princi- 
fies of c(Mmexion already mentioned, Mr. Hume adds, m a nol^— as 
an instance of other connexions aj^iarendy di^rent torn these tfaree, 
which may, notwithstanding, be reduced to diem,— 
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^ Cmdrasi, or c^ntrarietyj abo, is a species of connexion among 
ideas. But it may perhaps be considered as a mixture of causatioQ 
and resemblance. Where two objects are contrary, the one destroys 
die other, t. e. b the cause of its annihilaticHi, and die idea of the 
annihilation of an object implies the idea of its former existence." 

When we hear or read for the first time this litde theory of the 
SQ^estimis of contrast, there is, perhaps no one who does not feel 
some difficulty m befieving it to be a genuine speculation of that power- 
ful mind which produced it. Contrast, says Mr. Hume, is a mixture 
otoatuaiion and resemblance. An object, when contrasted with an« 
other, destroys it In destruction there is causation ; and we cannot 
conceive des^iction, without having the idea of former existence. 
Thus, to take an instance, — ^Mr. Hume does not deny, that die idea 
of a dwarfmtLY suggest, by contrast, the idea of a gi4mt ; but he says 
that the idea of a dwarf suggests the idea of a ^ant, because the idea 
of a dwarf deitroy$ the idea of a giant, and dms, by the connecting 
principle of causation bvohred in all destruction, may surest the idea 
destrc^ed ; md he adds, as an additional reason for the suggesrion, 
that die idea of the annihilation of a giant implies the idea of the former 
existence of a giant. And aO this strange and complicated analysis,—- 
this expbmadon, not (tf the obscurum per obscuriuuj which is a much 
more mteIHgible paralogism, but of the lucidum per obscurvMj is se- 
rioudy broi^t forward by its very acute author, as illustrating the 
siinpie and iamifiar fact of the suggestioD of opposites, in contrast, by 
opposites* 

In the first place, I may remark, that in Mr. Hume's view of con- 
trast, it is not easy to discover what the resemblance is of which he 
ipeaks, m a ease in which the objects in themselves are said by him 
o be so ooatrary, diat the one absolutely destroys the other by this 
^oaararie^ alone ; and, indeed, if there foe truly this mixed resemblance 
n oootrast, what need is there of having recourse to annihilation or 
causation at all, to account for the suggestion, since the resemblance 
ilone in tins, as in every other case, might be sufficient to explain the 
uggaslaoa, widlbut the necessity of any separate division ; — as the like- 
less of a Bsngle featitt« in the countenance of a stranger, is sufficient to 
oing before us, » conception, die friend whom he resembles, though 
be f^senablance be in the single featifre only. 

In the second place, there is no truth, if, indeed, there be any mean- 
3g whatever, m die assertion that in contrast one of the objects destroys 
he otfaer ; for, so far is the idea of the dwarf from destroying the idea 
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of the giant, that, in the actual case supposed, it is the very reason of 
the exbtence of the second idea ; nay, the very supposition of i 
perceived contrast implies that there is no such annihilation; for 
both ideas must be present to the mind together, or they could not 
appear either similar or dissimilar, that is to say, could not be 
known by us as contrasted, or contrary, in any respect, b is, ii- 
deed, not very easy to concenre how a mmd so acute as that of Mr. 
Hume, should not have discovered that grossest of aD k^ical and 
physical errors, involved in his explanation, that it accounts for tfe 
existence of a feeling, by supposing it previously to exist as the aam 
of itself. If, as he says, the idea of the annihilation of an cAject im- 
plies the idea of its former existence — an assertion which is by 03 
means so favourable as he thinks to his own theory — it must sorely be 
admitted, that no annihiladon can take place before the existence of 
that which is to be annihilated. Whether, therefore, we suppose, dat 
the idea of the dwarf, which suggests the idea of the giant, sinniMtw 
that idea, or is itself annihilated by it, the two ideas of the dwarf mi 
the giant must have existed, before the annihilation of ^ther. The 
stiggestion^ in short, which is the difficulty, and the only difficult to 
be explained, must have completely taken place btfare the prin^ple 
can even be imagined to operate, on which the suggesdcm itself b sui 
to depend. 

To the threefold division which Mr. Hume has made, of the prioGh 
ples of association in the trains of our ideas, as consisting m refenAlMCt, 
contigmiy, and causation, tliere is an obvious objection, not fouoded on 
its excessive simplicity, but on its redundancy, according to the very 
principles of his own theory. Causatiorij far from being opposed to 
contiguity, so as to form a separate class, is, in truth, the most exquis- 
ite species of proximity in Ume, — and in most cases of contig^ in 
place also, — ^which could be adduced ; because it is not a pioxinuiy 
depending on casual circumstances, and consequendy liable to be 
broken, as these circumstances may exist apart, — but one which de- 
pends only on the mere existence of the two objects that are rdated 
to each other as cause and effect, — and therefore fixed and nerer 
failing. Other objects may sometimes be proximate ; but a caise ud 
effect are always proximate, and must be proximate, and are, ii- 
deed, classed in that reladon, meiely from their constant proxinBtjr- 
On his own principles, therefore, the three connexions of our [ides 
should indisputably be reduced to two. 
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Resemblance, and contiguity in place and time, may be allowed, 
indeed, to hold a permanent rank, in whatever classification there may 
be formed, if any be to be formed, of the principles that regulate our 
trains of thought. But are there, in this case, truly distinct classes of 
suggestions, that are not reducible to any more common principle f or 
are they not all reducible to a single influence f I have already remark- 
ed the error, into which the common phrase. Association of ideas j has 
led us, by restricting, in our conception, the influence of the suggesting 
principle to those particular states of the mind, which are exclusively 
denominated ideas ; and it is this false restriction, which seems to me 
to have led to this supposition of different principles of association, to be 
classed in the manner proposed by Mr. Hume and others, under dis- 
tinct heads. All suggestion, as I conceive, may, if our analysis be 
sufliciently mmute, be found to depend on prior co-existence, or, 
at least, on such immediate proximity as is itself, very probably, a 
modification of co-existence. For this very nice reduction, however, 
we must take in the influence of emotions, and other feelings, that 
are very different fix)m ideas ; as when an analogous object suggests 
an anak)gpus object by the influence of an emotion or sentiment, 
which each separately may have produced before, and which is there- 
fore common to both. But, though a very nice analysis may lead to 
this reference of all our suggestions to one conunon influence of former 
proximi^ or co-existence of feelings, it is very convenient, in illustra- 
tion, of the principle, to avail ourselves of the most striking subdivisions, 
in which the particular instances of that proximity may be arranged ; 
and I shall therefore adopt for this purpose, the arrangement which 
Mr. Hume has made, — ^if resemblance be allowed to comprehend every 
species of analogy, and if contrast^ as a peculiar subdivision, be substi- 
tuted for the superfluous one of causation. The illustrations which I 
shall use, will be chiefly rhetorical, because these are, in truth, the 
most strikmg and beautiful illustrations, and because it may be of use 
to lead the attention more particularly to the great principles of human 
nature, as in their relation to human emotions and human judgments, 
the standard of all just criticism. 
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CHAPTER m. 

PRIMABT LAWS OF SUGOEmON. I. RXSEMBLANCE. n. COBTmiST. 
UU HEABKESS OF TIME AND PLACE. 

To begin then with resembkmee, no one can be ignorant of tl^ efiect 
of strong similarity, in recalling objects, as when a pictured landscape 
recaUs a familiar scene, or a portrait a familiar countenance. That 
are many cases of this kind, indeed, which, strictly speaking, caanoC 
be sftid to be instances of suggestbn, fiom resemblance, but to be re- 
ducible to the simple laws of perception, or, at least, to assortaiinm 
which may be considered almost as involved in every repeated potqv' 
tion of the same object ; f(»r if a portrait be faithfully painted, die 
eSkct which it produces cm the eye that perceives it, is the same, 
or very nearly the same, as the eflfect produced on the eye 1^ 
similar light reflected from the living object ; and we might, tb^efiie, 
almost as justly say, that when any individual is seen by us repeated}?, 
be suggests himself by resemblance, as that he is thus suggested by his 
portrait. 

In many other cases, In which the resemblance is less com(deie, h 
operation may, even without such refinement of analysis, as that to 
which I have alluded, be very obviously brought under the infliience of 
contiguity. Thus, as the drapery f(»tns so important apart of ibecooi- 
plex perception of the human figure, the costume o( any period may 
recall to us some distinguished person of that time. A rufl^ &e ^ 
worn by Queen {Elizabeth, brings before us the sovereign herself, though 
the person who wears the rufiT may have no other circunastaaee of 
resemblance ; — because die ruff, and the general appearance of Q^eea 
Elizabeth, having formed one complex whcJe in our mind, it is necessary 
only that one part of the complexity should be recalled, — as the ruff i& 
the case supposed, — to bring back aO the other parts, by the mere 
principle of contiguity. The instance of drapery, which is but an ad- 
junct or accidental circumstance of the person, may be easily extended 
to other instances, in which the resemblance is in parts o( the real and 
permanent figure ; for, though the drapery be only an adjunct of the 
person, considered separately from our perception, it is an actual compo- 
nent part, as much as any other component part, of that comfdex idea, 
which is formed of the person perceived. If we meet a stranger, who. 
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in any particular feature, as in the shape and colour of his eyes, re- 
sembles one of our intimate friends, die conception of our friend is 
suggested; because the conception of our friend's countenance is a 
complex one, composed of the separate parts of forehead, eyes, 
cheeks, mouth, nose, chin ; and the eyes of the stranger a&cting our 
vision, in precisely the same manner as the eyes of our friend, thus 
produce one part of the complex whole, which we have been accus- 
tomed to recognise as our friend, and the one part, by its former prox- 
imity, recalls the others. The view of one piece of landscape brings 
before us in conception, a distant, and perhaps very different scene, 
by the influence of some small group of objects, or some detached 
lock, or tree, or hill, or waterfall, which produces the same impression 
on the eye m both. In this manner, by analyzing every complex 
whole, and tracing, in the variety of its composition, tiiat particular 
part, in which the actual similarity consists, and which may, tiierefore, 
be supposed to introduce the other parts, that have formerly co-existed 
with it, — we might be able to reduce every case of suggestion from 
direct resemblance, to the influence of mere contiguity. But, as in 
many cases of fabt analogical resemblance, this analysis, however 
just, mi^ appear to involve too great subtihy ; and, as the suggestkms 
of resemblance, if mdeed they arise, as I suppose, only from the in- 
fluence of former proximity, are at least so easily distinguidiable, from 
the grosser instances of contiguity, that they may, without any incon- 
venience, be considered apart, — I have thought it more advantageous 
fiur our present purpose of illustration, to consider them thus separately. 
By the qiplication of a similar refined analysis, however, to other tribes 
of associations, even to those of contrast, we may, periiaps, find that 
it would be possible to reduce these also to die same comprehenshre 
influence of mere proximity, as fbe single principle on which all sug- 
gestion b founded. 

As yet we have taken into view only those more obvious resem- 
blances of actual things, wtndi produce similar impressions on our 
organs of sense. There is another species of resemUance, founded 
oa more shadowy analogies, which gives rise to an innumerable senes 
of suggestions, most important in value to our intellectual luxury, since 
it is to them we are, in a great measure, indebted for the most sublime 
of arts. To these anakgies of objects, that agree in exciting similar 
emotions, we owe the simile, the metaphor, and, in general, all that 
figurative phraseology, which has almost made a separate language of 
poetry, as distinct from the abstract language of prose. " Poetas ora- 
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nino, quasi aliena lingua locutos, non cogar attiogere/' says Cicera 
Yet the difference of the languages of poetry and prose, is much ]e» 
in Latin, than in our own tongue, in which the restrictioD of gen- 
ders, in common discourse, to animated beings, gives, for the produc- 
tion of high rhetorical effect, such happy facilities of distinct personifi- 
cation. 

The zephyrs laugh^ — the sky smles^ — the forest ^oiww, — the storm 
and the surge contend together^ — the sditary place not merely blos^ 
soms like the rose, but it is glad* 

All nature becomes animated. The poetic genius, like that soul 
of the world, by which the early philosophers accounted for all earthly 
changes, breathes its own spirit into every thing surrounding it. 

h is the metcephor which forms the essence of the language d 
poetry ; and it is to that peculiar mode of association wUcfa we ve 
now considering, — the suggestion of objects by their analogous objects, 
— that the metaphor owes its btrth,-«whetb^ the anabgy be derived 
from the mora) to the physical, or from the physical to the nuxtl 
world. The meiofhor expresses with ra^ndity the analogy, as it rises 
ki immediate suggestion, and identifies it, as it were, with the object 
or en[K>tion which it describes; the simile presents, not the analogy 
merely^ but the two analogous objects, and traces their resemblance to 
each other with the formality of regular comparison, llie metafriior, 
therefore, is the figure of passion; the simile, the figure of calm 
description. In the drama, accordingly, as the most faithful poetic 
representation of passion, the simile idiould be of rare occurreooe, and 
never but in situations m which the speaker may be eonsidered as 
partaking ^most the tranquillity of the poet himself. Thos, to take t 
well-known instance of error in this respect, when Fortius, in the trage- 
dy of Cato, at the very moment in which Lucia, whom he loves^ has 
just bid him farewell forever, and when he is struggling to detain her» 
traces all the resemblances of his passion to the flame of a &dii^ hmp, 
we feel immediately, that a lover who could so fuQy develope a cobi- 
parison, and a comparison, too, derived from an object the le^st likdy 
to occur to him at such a moment, could not be sufibring any verf 
great agony of heart. 

" Farewell," says Lucia ; 
** O, how shall I repeat the word — forever ! ^ 

To which Fortius, hanging over her in despair, immediately replies, — 

''Thus o*er the dying lan^ the uDsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps ofi'by fits. 
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And falls again as loth to qnit its hold. 
Thoa must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er thee, 
.And cant get loose." * 

The speech, it may be remarked, by combining a siraDe and meta- 
phor, in the compass of a very few lines, presents at once a specimen 
of a" figure which suits, and a figure which is altogether inconsistent 
with a state of passion. If the fliree lines which describe the flame 
of a lamp had been omitted, and only the conclusion retained, — 

"Thou must not gp ! My soul still hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get loose," — 

there would still have been an analogy borrowed from a remote object, 
but an analogy implied not developed^ and expressed with the rapidity 
widi which such anak^es really arise. 

It may perhaps be thought, that even the analogy implied in a met- 
aphor, as it is borrowed from objects not immediately present, and not 
essential to the emotion, is inconsistent with the natural direction of the 
su^esting principle in a state of violent feeling. But it is the nature 
of strong feelings to give to the whole character, for the time, a greater 
elevation, which enables it to comprehend, as it were, within its vision, 
a greater multitude of kindred objects than can be grasped by it in its 
unimpasacmed state, and to difiiise itself over them all, as if they were 
living apd sympathizing parts of itself. If we attend to what occurs in 
real life, we shall find, that the metaphor, far firom being unnatural, is 
almost a necessary part of the language of emotkni, and that it is then 
that the language of prose makes its nearest approach to the language 
of poetry. Indeed, as poetry seems to have originated in the expres- 
SKHi of lively feeling, it would have been truly singular if its language 
had been the least suited to the state in which such feelings are ex- 



Tlie nmSe is a figure of more deliberate reflection than the meta- 
phor ; yet, nothwithstanding the intellectual labour which it seems to 
imply, it is evident, that, in the pleasure which we receive from it, we 
stin liave in view its source in the general principle of spontaneous 
suggestion* It is not every simile, therefore, however just, that pleas- 
es ; but such only, that seem to be derived from objects that might 
naturally be expected to occur to the mind in the situation in which 
the comparison is made. We talk of far-fetched similies, not as im- 

* Act in. Sceno 2. 
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plying that there is do real analogy in the objects which diey compare, 
or that the analogy is not as complete as in many other compari- 
sons to which we do not give that name, but merely, because the 
analogy is sought in objects, the natural occurrence of which to the 
mind does not seem very probable. We are more pleased, in general, 
with comparisons derived from the works of nature, than with those 
which are borrowed from the works of art ; partly, because natural 
objects are not limited to a particular class of observers, but may be 
supposed to have been present to the senses of all in every period of 
their life, and, therefore, to be of more ready and general occurreoce 
in suggestion, — and partly, because with works of human art there is 
associated a degree of minute labour, which is not favourable to con- 
ceptions of beauty and sublimity, and which carries with it the fedng 
of toil and artificial preparation into all the groups of images with wioch 
it is combined. In exactness of analogy, — and this, too, in a case in 
which such similitude could scarcely have been expected, — it is not 
easy to find a comparison more striking than that which Butler has 
made of honour, to the drop of quickly-cooled glass, which cbemisis 
have called Prince Rupert's drop, and which has long attracted their 
attention, in consequence of the particular quality described in the 
simile : 

^ Honour is like that glassy bubble, 

Which gives* philosophers such trouble ; • 

Whose least part crack'd, the whole does fly ; 

And wits are crack'd to find cot why.** f 

Yet, truly accurate as it is, how absurd would such a simile have ap- 
peared in any other species of poetry than tliat, of which it is a part of 
the province to bring far-fetched images together ! 

The different degrees of the pleasure received fix)m comparisons, as 
they appear to harmonize more or less with the natural influence of 
the principle of suggestion in spontaneous trains of thought, is finely 
shown, in \^^at has always appeared to me a very striking imperfec- 
tion in one of the most popular stanzas of Gray's very popular Elegy. 

"Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfathom'd caves of Ocean bear; 

Fun many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the deeert air.*^ | 



* That finds, Orig. 

t Part n. Canto ii* V. 385--38a 

t V. 53-56. 
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The two rimiBes in this stanza certainly produce very different de- 
uces of poetical delight. That which is borrowed from the rose 
blooming in solitude pleases in a very Ugh degree, both as it contams 
Si just tnd beautiful similitude, and still more, as the similitude is one 
3f the most likely to have arisen to a poetic mind in such a ^tuation. 
But the sdniile in the first two lines of the stanza, though it may, per- 
haps, philosophically be as just, has no other charm, and strikes us 
immediately as not the natural suggestion of such a moment and such 
a scene. To a person moralizing amid the simple tombs of a village 
chmt^h-jrard, there is perhaps no object that would not sooner have 
occurred than diis piece of minute jewelry — a. gem of purest ray Se- 
rene, in the unfathomed caves of Ocean. When the analogies are 
suggested by surrounding objects, or by objects that harmonise with 
the surrounding scenery, they appear more natural, and, therefore, 
more pleasing. It is this which forms the principal charm of the sepa- 
rate stanzas of another very popular poem of a similar class^ the Hermit 
of Dr. Beattie, in which the moral allusions are all caught from objects 
that are represented as present to the eye or ear of the . moralist. I 
confess, however, that, when the poem is read as a whole, the uniformity 
of die allusions, drawn iBrom such a variety of objects to the single 
circumstance of man's mortality, ^ves an appearance of laborious 
search, almost in the same manner as if the analogy had been traced 
firom very remote objects. I select, therefore, only a sbgle stanza 
firom the whole :— 

<* 'T is night, and the landscape is lovely no more. 

i mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, 

Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. 
But when shall spring visit the piouldering urn ? 

O ! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ? ** * 

We have seen, then^ what an accession to our pleasure the suggest- 
ing principle of analogy has produced, in givmg buth to the figurative 
language of poetry ; and how necessary it is to have frequent recourse 
to this ptmcipl^, m lay kg down the general laws of philbsopbkal criti- 
cism. But there is another class of most important analogies, which 
we have not yet considered,^ — ^those which form the powerfiJ associa- 

^ Bt$jaza4. 
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tions that direct the genius of scientilBc inveotioD. Tlieae are Ae 
analogies of objects, considered as means, in reference to a partkiilKr 
end. When a mechanician sees a machine, the parts of wliidi aD 
concur in one great ultimate efiect, if he be blessed with iavemive 
genius, he will not merely see and comprehend the uses of the parts, 
as they co-operate m the particular machine before him, but there wl 
perhaps arise in his mind the idea of some power, yet unappfied to 
the same purpose, some simpler process, by which the ultimate effect 
may be augmented, or improved, or at least obtained at less cost of 
time, or labour, or capital. When the crucible of the chemist presents 
to him some new result, and his first astonishment is over, there arise 
in his mmd the ideas of products, or operations, b some respects aoal- 
ogpus, by the comparison of which he discovers some new element, or 
combination of elements, and perhaps changes altogether the aspect of 
his science. A Newton sees an apple fall to the ground,-~«nd be 
discovers the system of the universe. In these cases, the principfe d 
analogy, whether fts operation be direct or indirect, b too forciUe, aid 
too extensive in its sway, to admit of much dispute. It is sufficient to 
know, that by the suggesticms which it has afibrded, to those whoia 
Heaven has formed for the high destiny of constitutmg a part of that 
series of minds, which spread from age to age the progress of improve- 
ment over all the regions and generations of mankind, we have risen to 
a degree of empire over nature, ^diich, compared with our odgai 
imbecility, is a greater advance in the scale of being, than that jUhiIocb 
apotheosis which the ancient world conferred on its barbarous heroes. 

There is another set of resemblances, not in the objects theinseives, 
but in the mere arbitrary signs which express diem, that have a power- 
ful, though less obvious influence on suggestion, and often 'guide the 
trains of our thought without appearing to guide them. 

It is, when we consider, indeed, what language truly is, not mor? 
wonderful that words, as sounds, without regard to the sensible otgeds 
or abstract meanings denoted by them, should awaken m the mind the 
conception of similar sounds, than that one form or cokHV shouM be 
suggested by a similar form or colour ; and, so arbitrary is language, 
that these mere verbal similarities do not necessarily mvohre similarities 
of meaning. On the contrary, the words which express difi^reitt ob- 
jects may have the most exact resemblance, though tb^e m^ not be 
the slightest direct resemblance, nor even the faintest analogy, m the 
objects, which the words denote. The new word, however, which 
some former word may have suggested, by its mere similarly in sound, 
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s itself ^gmficant of some peculiar meaning. £, loo is a symbol, and 
IS a symbol, cannot be thus suggested, without exciting uniformly, or 
ilmost uniformly, and immediately, the concepti(Hi of the thing signi- 
led ; and hence, from the accidental agreement of their mere verbal 
Hgns, conceptions arise which otherwise would not have arisen, and, 
consequently, trains of reflecdon altogether different. Our thoughts, 
^hich usually govern our language, are themselves also in a great 
[neasure governed in this way, by that very language over which they 
seem to exercise unlimited command ; so true, in noore senses than 
Dne, is the observation of Lord Bacon, '^'Credunt homines rationem 
suam verbis imperare, sed fit etiam, ut verba vim suam super rationem 
retorqueant." * 

When a word is once suggested by Its syllabic resemblance, and, 
consequendy, the image which that new word denotes, the mind is so 
quick to perceive a relation of some sort among almost all the objects 
which can be presented to it, that it readily discovers some relation 
between the new image and those which preceded it ; and though it 
was truly the resemblance of mere sound which suggested it, indepen- 
dently of the relation which may be discovered after it is suggested, 
the feeling of this relation seems of itself, when we look back, sufficient 
to account for the suggestion. We think of this, therefore, as the 
cause, dnce it can be made to harmonize, in some measure, with our 
thought itself^ and disregard that mere verbal influence, in which, and 
in which alone, the suggestion had its origin. It is only wbtre the 
direct verbal su^estion is rendered more apparent, by the strange 
incongrui^ of the images, which the similar sounds chance to denote, 
as in the case of puns, that we readily ascribe the suggestion to the 
word, and not to die thought itself. Even in the case of puns, it is 
only to the few, in which the contrast of meaning is very striking, that 
we pay any attention. How many words of similar sound arise in the 
mind by this species of suggestbn, which are never uttered as puns, 
but pass ffllendy away, because they are felt to be without that hoppy 
ambiguity, or opposition of meaning, which alone could reconcile the 
hearers to this petty species of wit. 

Next to this petty species of wit, as a proof of the influence of mere 
verbal amilarities of sound in suggestion, may be mentbned the con- 
necting influence of rhyme. That, in rhyme, sound suggests sound, 
and consequently operates indirecdy on die tram of thought by this 

* Not. Orig. Lib. 1. f^ih. lix. 
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mere symbolical resemblance, there can be no questioo, since ilijoie 
jtself IS but the recurrence of such similar sounds at regular or irre^ 
lar intervals ; and to these recurring sounds, it is very evident that die 
/ train of thought must be in a considerable degree subservient, hamet 
independent of it, it may seem. I need not quote the smile of Buder 
80 oiten quoted on this subject, in which he compares rtiyme, m its 
influence on verse, to the rudder, which, though in the rear of the 
vessel, and appar^tly following its direction, directs the track idick 
the vessel itself is to pursue ; but there can be no doubtas totfaereaby 
of the influence exercised on the whole verse, hy iheae final words,- 
the monotonous syllables, — of which the office has been said to k 
nothing more than the very humble one of standing, 

''like watchmen, at the close, 
To keep the verse irom being prose." 

On first consideraUon it might seem, that, in the use o( ihyoie, k 
necessity under which the poet is placed of accommodating Us truD of 
thought to resemblances of sound that have tbemsdves no pecufar 
relation to one thought more than to another, and the frequentsiai- 
fices which may, therefore, be required of him, must be unfiivouzaUe 
to the sentiment of the verse, whatever accession of pleasure it qbJ 
or may not be supposed to give to the mdody. Tluit itmustocct- 
sionally render some sacrifices unavoidable, and thus aometinies de- 
prive the reader of expressions mate powerful than the tamer piirases, 
which alone admit of being acccHumodated to some dbstioate and 
intractable rhyme, is indeed true. Yet the influence of this ooDHnunt 
b perhaps, upon the whole, far fix>m unfavourable to the seDbmeot? 
giving more than it takes away. For how many of the most beantiU 
thoughts and images of poetry are we indebted to these final aouods, 
which suggest each other by their accidental resemblances; ^ 
which, merely by obliging the poet to pause till be can acconuDodti^ 
the verse, with perfect propriety of sentiment and measure, to Ae 
imperious necessity of the rhyme, bring before him during this intenw? 
a greater variety of images, from which to make ih selectioir, tb» 
would have occurred to his rapid invention and too easy acquie^ 
eence, if he had not been under the same unavoidable restraint. ^ 
this respect, the ^Aackles of rhyme have o&en been conopared totbe 
fetters of the actor ; which, instead of truly embarrassing his offi^ 
ments, and giving him less pomp and consequence in the eyes of thos^ 
who gaze on him, only make him toss his arms with more impetuous 
action, and tread the stage with greater majesty. 
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An infloeiice on the swx^ssiods of our thought, — similar to that of 
the concluding syllables of verse, — b exercised by the initial sounds 
of words in alHteraiian, How readily suggestions of this kind occur, 
90 as to modify indirectly the train of images and feelings in the mind, 
and what pleasure they afford when they seem to have arisen without 
eSSbrtj is marked by the tendency to alliteration which is so prevalent, 
not in the poetry merely, but still more in the traditionary proverbs of 
every country. In like manner, when names are to be coupled in the 
fictions of romance, and when many names seem equal in every other 
respect this alliterative resemblance is very frequently, to use Leib- 
nitz's phrase, the sufficient reason which directs the author's choice. 
In the works of a smgle novelist, for example, how much more readily 
do the names Roderick Random^ Peregrine PicMej Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, seem to join together, than if the same names had been dif- 
ferently arranged, in any transposition which we could make of them. 

It is in verse, however, and particularly in the lighter species of 
verse, that the charm of alliteration is most powerfully felt. I scarcely 
need repeat any examples, to prove what must often have been ex- 
perienced : — 

^ But thousands ^e, without or this or that ; 
Die, and endow a college or a cat" * 

^ Fill bnt his purse, our poet's work is done ; 
AMke to him, by pathos or by pan." f 

^ Or her whose liib the church and scandal share ; 
Forever in a passion, or a prayer." t 

^" Many a Geftnan Prince is worse, 

Who, proud of pedigree, is poor of purse." § 

In these lines of Pope, it is impossible not to feel the force of the allit- 
eration, and the additional prominence and sharpness which it seems 
to give to every point of the thought and expression. 

It may be remarked, however, that though the alliteration itsdf 
consists only in the similarity of sounds, — ^which must, of course, be 
the same, whatever be the meaning of the particular words, — it is by 
no means mdifferent as to the effect produced, on what words of the 

* Moral Essays, Ep. HI. v. 95, 9a 

t Imitations of Horace, Book II. Ep. L v. 394, »5.— "Their purse," and 
« thqpa."— 07%. 
t Moral Essays, Ep. n. v. 105, 106. 
§ Imitations of Horace, Ep. VL v. 83, 64. 
VOL. I. 33 
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sentence the alliteraticxi is made to fall. Unless vrhere it is ioteoded 
for producing or augmenting imitative harmony by hs redoubled scmidAsi 
which may be considered as forming a class apart, — it is aerer so 
powerful, as when it falls on words, which, together with the similadty 
of sound, have either a great similarity or a great discrepancy of nieaiH. 
ing, harmonizing, as it were, with those other principles of resanbknce 
or contrast, which, of themselves, might have been sufficient to produce 
the particular suggestion. Thus in the very alliterative line of the R^ 
of the Lock, which describes the furniture of Belinda's toilet^ — 

^ Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billets-doux ;^ * , - 
the alliteration in the former half of the verse is of words which^^Tvett 
things similar, tliat in the latter part, of words which expsess tjiiogs d^ 
crepanti The contrast, produced by the ideas of Bibles anft biUels- 
doux, gives more pleasure, by the agreement which the allkerialiaB 
points out of things that are in other respects so opposite. It isd^ 
same in the case of the passion and the prayer^ the eoUegt and tbe 
caty and in most of those happy alliterations which are to be found k 
tbe satyrical or playful verses of this powerful master of all tbe art of 
verse. The alliteration of words that express oppoate ideas is, in 
truth, a species of wit, — as far as the pleasure of wit consists in tbe 
sudden discovery of unexpected reaemblances,^-and approaches leiy 
nearly thg nature of a pun ; combined, at the same time, widi the 
pleasure, which the ludicrous antithesb of the objects themselves wouM 
have produced even without alliteration. To the other half of tbe 
line, — ^*^ Pu&, powders, patches,'' — the same remark does not appljr. 
Yet the pleasure, in this instance, is not produced merely by die tecur- 
JL rence of similar soimds. It arises also, in part, from the diaooiveE; of 
a new and different resemblance, in things of which all the simUaiities 
were before supposed to be known. In this, too, the eifect of tbe aSt- 
eradon is very nearly similar to that of a pun ; and it is, in truth, apm 
of letters, as puns, conversely, may be said to imply an aDitenttiaii of 
whole words. In both cases, whether the resemblance be in tbe wtyfe 
word, as in the pun, or only in a part of the word, as in alliteralm, 
the suggestion may be considered as a decisive proof of the in^iy^pft 
which is exeroised over our trains of thought by the mere accident of 
the agreement of arbitrary sounds. 

That resemblance of mere syllabic sound, which we are now oqr- 
sidering, must appear to have its source in spanioMom tuggestiom^ « 

* Canto I. V. 138. 
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it ceases to give pleasure. On this account chiefly it is, that allitera* 
tion, which delights when sparingly used, becomes offensive when 
frequently repeated in any short series of lines ; not because any one 
of the reduplicatibns of sound would itself be less pleasing if it had not 
been preceded by others than those othei*s which preceded it, but be- 
cause the frequent recurrence of it shows too plainly, that the allitera* 
tion has been studiously sought. The suggesting principle is not confined 
to one set of objects, or to a few ; and, though siniilarity of mere initial 
sound be one of the relations according to which suggestion may take 
piac6| it' is far from being the most powerful or constant one. A few 
syllabic or literal resemblances are, therefore, what may be expected 
very naturaDy to occur, particularly in those lighter trains of thought in 
iKiii^ there is no strong emotion to modify the suggestion, in perma- 
nent cdatioir to one prevailing sentiment. But a series of alliterative 
phrases is inconsistent with the natural variety of the suggesting princi- 
ple. It implies a labour of search and selection, and a labour which 
it is not pleasing to contemplate, because it is employed on an object 
too triiing to give it interest. 

In ^be early ages of verse, indeed, when the skill that is admired 
must be a species of skill that requires no great refinement to discover 
it, this very appearance of labour is itself a charm. A never-ceasing 
alliteratbn, as it presents a difficulty of which all can readily judge, is 
in this period of rude discernment, an obvious mode of forcing admira- 
non ; — very much in die same way, as the feats of a rope-dancer or a 
tumbler never fail to give greater pleasure to a child, and to the vulgar, 
who in their tastes are always children, than the most graceful attitudes 
of the dancer, in all his harmony oC» movement, — ^who does, perhaps, 
what no one else is capable of doing, but who seems Co do it in a way 
^duch evary one may try to imitate, and who is truly most ininiitd!)le 
when he seems to show how very easy it is to execute all the wonders 
which he performs. Accordingly we find, in the history of our own 
poeCrjr, and m the poetry of many semi-barbarous nations, that frequent 
alteration has been held to be a requisite of verse as indispensable as 
the metrical pauses on which its melody depends. With the refinement 
of taste, however, diis passion fcur coarse difficulty subsides ^ and we 
b^in at last to require, not merely that difficulty should be overcome, 
but diat the labour of overcoming the difficulty should be hid from us, 
wHi a care at least equal to that \^ch was used in overcoming it. 

We know too well the order of this spontaneous suggestion, not to 
feel, when this alliteration is very frequently repeated, the want of the 
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natural flow of tbou^t, and consequently, the kbour which must bm 
been used in the search of sounds that were to be forced rdoctaniijf 
together. There is no longer any [Measure fch, therefore ; or if aojr 
pleasure be felt, it is of a kind totally different from tbaft, which give is 
additional charm to the easy flow of Terse when the aUiteration is sfot- 
ingly used. There is a poem of some hundred Imes, ia regular hex- 
ameter verse, — the Pugna Porcorum, per Publium Porcium FocHm,- 
in which there is not a single word introduced that does not befpD fA 
the letter P. But what is the pleasure whirii the foolish it^enm^ d 
aich a poem a£R>rds ? c^ad who is th^re who could have patieoeesut' 
ficient to read the wIk^ of it ? I quote a few haes as a specitue^ 

** Propterea properans Proconsul, poplite prono, 
Pnecipitem Plebem, pro patnim pace popoecit. 
Persia paulisper, pubes preciosa ! precamuK 
Pensa profoctum parvum pugnie peragende." * 

This, it is evident, is the very vaulting, and tumbling, and rope- 
dancing of poetry ; and any coarse pleasure which we may recewc 
from it, when we hear or read a part of it for the first time, isMtlbe 
pleasure of verse, but a pleasure, which the wise, nideed,may Sseljhit 
which is very much akin to the mere clownish wonderment Aatfxes 
the whole village, in the rural fair, around the stage <rf some lAaaai 
tumbler or fire-eater. 



Section II. — Contrast. 

After these remarks, on the loiuence of the various ^eciesof re* 
semblance, — ^in the objects themselves, — in the analogy rf socne of 
their qualities, — ^and in the arbitrary symbols, which denote thc«r- 
I proceed to consider the force of contrast, as a suggesting priKipfc 
I consider it, at present, as fomimg a class apart, for the same reosoB, 
which has led me, in these ilhistrations of the general principle, lodass 
separately the suggestions of resemblance, though 1 conceive tint A 
or at least the greater number of them, on a more siditile andjF^ 
might be reduced to the more comprehensive influence of foimer pios* 
imity. 

Of this influence, whether direct or indirect, in contrast, the mcffl* 
ory of every one must present him with innumerable mstances. Tl* 

■• — .-^-. _ — — '• 

« V, 41—44 
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poUM and tbe cMage^ — the cradle and the graw^ — the extremes of 
indigemx and of luxurious sfltndawry are not connected in artificial 
antithesis onty, but arise, in ready succession, to the observer of 
either. Of all moral reikctions, none are so universal as those which 
are founded on the instability of mortal distinctions, — the sudden re- 
verses of fortune, — the fraihy of beauty, — the precariousness of life 
itself, — aU which reflectioDs are roanifesdy the resdt of that species of 
su^escion which we are considmng, — for the very notion of instability 
implies the pre^us conceptioQ of that state of decay, which is opposite 
to the flourisinng state observed by us. If we see the imperial victov 
moving along, in all the sfdendour of majesty and conquest, we must 
have thought of sudden disaster, before we can moralize on the brief- 
ness of earthly triuni^h. If we see beauty, and youth, and joy, and 
health, on the cheek, we must have thought of age, or sickness, or mis- 
fortune, beibre we cm lock on it with acHxowfd tenderness. This 
traofiitioo 'm our trains of thought, from one extreme to its opposite, is 
perhaps a happy contrivance of nature, for tempering excess of emotion, 
t^ interruptkig the too long continuance of trains of any kind. It must 
occasbnaliy produce some litde tendency to salutary reflection, even in 
^^ tbe gay licentious proud," who are &ted by their situation, to ^' dance 
along " through life, — ^though it is certainly not on them, but on those 
by whom they are surrounded, that its beneficial influence most fully 
operates. T)m natural tendency, is, in truth, what the lyre of Timo- 
tbeus is represented to have been, in Dryden's Ode, when, with a 
sudden change of suli^t, he checked the loo triumphant exultation of 
the conqueror of Darius : — 

** With downcast looks, the joyless victor sat, 
Revolving ia his alter'd soul 

The vaiioiis turns of chance below ; 
And now and then a sigh he stole ; 

And tears began to flow." * 

I cannot help^ thtnking, in like manner, that the everlasting tendency 
to iopef — that only happiness of the wretched, which no circumstances 
of achr^cse fortune, not even the loi^est oppression of unchanging mis- 
cfy can wholly subdue, derives much of its energy from this principle. 
The mere force of contrast must often bring before the imaginaticm, 
circumstances of happier fortune, and images of past delight. These 
very images, indeed, are sad, in some respects, especially when they 

* Alexander's Feast, Stanza IV. v. 19-23. 
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first arise^ and co-exbt, as b were, with tbe images of mis^ windi 
produce them, so as to present only the mortifying feeling of the loss 
which has been suffered ; but they cannot long be present to the rmod; 
without gradually awakening trains of thenr own, and, in some depee, 
the emotions with which they were before associated,— emotions wW 
dispose the mind more readily to the belief, that the circumstances 
which have been, may yet again recur. It is, at least, not unsoitaUe 
to the goodness of that mighty Being, who has arranged the woDddol 
faculties of man, in adaptation to the circumstances in which be wis 
to be placed, that he should thus have ibrmed us to concme hope, 
where hope is most needed, and provided an internal source of comfal, 
in ihe very excess of misery itself. 

Much of the painful retrospecdon, and, therefore, of the satoir 
influence of conscience, may arise, in like manner, from the face of 
this su^esting principle, which must frequendy recall the security vA 
happiness of the past, by the very anguish of the present, and wW 
thus, though it cannot restore innocence itself, may, at lea^bvtlK 
images which it awakes, soften the mind to that repentance, tviichis 
almost innocence under another form. 

It is this tendency of the mind, to pass readily from oppontes m 
oppositee, which renders natural the rhetorical figure of axUikit' 
When skilfully and sparingly used, it is unquestionably a figure of grcit 
power, from the impression of astonishment which the rapid soccessks 
of contrasted objects must always produce. The infinity of worWs, 
and the narrow spot of earth which we call our country, or m home, 
— ^the eternity of ages, and the few hours of Kfe, — the Ahni^ po^^ 
of God, and human nothingness, — it is impossible to think of these ia 
succession, without a feeling like that which is produced by the a*- 
limest eloquence. This very facility, however, of producing asttiBsb- 
ment, at little cost of real eloquence, renders the antithesis die rsfA 
dangerous and seductive of all figures to a young orator. It b «!* *^ 
introduce a symmetry of arrangement, in which scarcely an oljecl b 
brought forward, that has not to run a parallel erf aB its qualities, ^ 
the qualities of some other object, till even contrast itself becoae 
monotonous and uniform, by the very frequency of oppositkw. -«* 
thoughts and sentences are so nicely tallied, as to be like pieces' 
Dutch gardening, — ^where 

"Half the platform just reflects the other.*' * 

i ' " 

* Pope's Moral Essays, Ep. IV. v. lia 
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It is DOt so that nature operates. Sb^ gires varie^ to the fidd of our 
thought, in the same manner as she diversifies her own romantic 
scenery. Now and then, on the banks of her rivers, rock answers to 
rock, and foliage to foliage ; but when we look along the wide mag- 
nificence of her landscapes, we discover, that still, as in that ^^ wildemess 
of sweets," which Milton describes, she continues ^' to wanton as in her 
prime, and play at will, — ^wild without rule or art." It is the same in 
the field of our associations. Sometimes she presents objects together, 
in exact proportion of resemblance or contrast ; but more fi'equently 
she groups them according to other relations, ei^pecially according to 
their former accidental concurrence in time or place, and thus com- 
municates, if I may so express it, to the scenery of thought, that very 
variety which she spreads over external things. 

In the use of antithesis, then, — as much as in the use of the other 
rhetorical forms of thought and expression befi>re considered,— it is 
in the general nature of spontaneous suggestion, that we have to find 
the principle which is to direct us. Contrast is one of the forms of 
this suggestion ; and occasional antithesis is, therefore, pleasing ; but it 
is only one of the occasional forms of suggestion ; and, therefore, ire- 
quent antithesis is not pleasing, but ofiensive. Our taste requires, that 
the series of thoughts and images presented to us should be exquishe 
in kind ; but, even when they are most exquisite, it requires that, with- 
out any obtrusive appearance of labour, they should seem to have 
risen, as it were, spontaneously^ and to have been only the perfection 
of the natural order of thought. 



Section III. — JSTeamess of Place or TSme, 

I proceed now to the consideration of nearness in place or timef^ 
the next general circumstance which I pointed out as modifying sug- 
gestiofi. 

Of all the general principles of connexion in the trains of our 
thou^it, this is evidently the most firequent and extensive in its opera- 
tion ; even when we confine our attention to its grosser and more 
obvious forms, without attempting, by any \€sy refined analysis, to 
reduce to it any of the other tribes of our suggestions. The gross and 
obvious nearness in place or time, of which abne I speak, when I use 
Mr. Hume's phrase of contiguity, forms the whole calendar of the 
great multitude of mankind, who pay little attention to the arbitrary eras 
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oTchroiKdogy, but dale events by eacbotb^yandspetkof^riitthappeD- 
ed in the ttiae of some persecution, or rebeUkn, or great war, or froit, 
or &inine. Even with tiiose who are more accustomed to use, oi 
^peal oocasioos, die strioler dates of months and years, this aasociitioB 
of events, as near to each olfa^, forms the great bond for uniting in ibe 
memory tbose mukitudes of scattered facts, wUcfa form the whole his- 
tory of dcunestic life, and which it wouM have been imposable tt 
remember by their separate relation to some insulated point of 
it is the same mth nearness in place. To think of one part of a 
iar landscape, is to recall the vdwle* The hffl, the grove, tbe cfaoicb, 
the river, the bridge, and all the walks wbich lead to them, rise bdsre 
us in immediate succession. On this species oi local relation chiefly, 
have been founded those systems of artificial memory, which at cBEo^ 
ent periocb have been submitted to the world, and wUch, whysrer 
perfections or imperfections they may possess in other respects, ce^ 
tainly demonstrate very powerfidly, by the facihties of remaBhraaee 
which th^ affixrd, the iafluoice that is exercised by mere oitier ic 
place, on tbe trains of our suggestion. From ne^bouring place U 
{rface, our tfaoughte wander readily, with a sort of untaught geogiaphjr ^ 
and, but for diis connecting principle, not even the kiboors of the Ing- 
est life could have fixed in our mind the »mple knowledge of ihfi 
science. If the idea of die river Nile had been as quick to arise oi 
our conception of Grreenland as on that of Egypt ; and the Pynodey 
instead of suggesting the conterminous countries of France and Spain, 
had suggested to us equally at random, China and New HaBan^ and 
Lapland and Morocco, it is evident that, however intently and fre- 
quently we might have traced on our maps every boundary of eveiT 
province of every nation on our globe, all would have been, in oiff 
mind, one mingled chaos of cities, and streams, and mountains. Ewy 
physical science would have been, in like manner, beyond our reach ^ 
since all are founded on the suggestion of the common inforihTni 
events, together with their common consequents, in their r^ular 
of proximity. Tbe most powerful illustration, however, of the 
ence of coexistence or proximiQr in anociating ideas, is the 
acquired by the weak infant mind over all the complicated 
of language. The thing signified recalls the sign, and, convera^, lir 
sign the thing signified, because both have been repeatedly at ite 
same moment presented to the senses ; and though it would he too 
much to say, with the Emperor Charles the Fifth, that a man is as 
many times a man as be has acquired different languages, we an] 
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sdU say, mih great truth, that we should scarcely have been men at 
all, if we had not possessed the power of acquiring at least one lan- 
guage. 

What a striking picture of this local coonemioD of feelings, b pre- 
sented by the state of Europe, at the time of the Crusades ! 

What was the interest which then rouaed, and led for the first time 
ta one great general oli^t, ao many warring tribes, who had till then 
never thought of each other but with mutual animosiQr, — and which 
bcQUglit f(»rward the feudal slave with his feudal tyrant, not as bdbre^ 
to be bis blind and devoted instrument of vengeance or nqpftciQr, but to 
fihare with p^ect equaliQr the same eommoo passion wkh his lord ? 

It cert^aly was not tbe resoue of a few rocks or plains firom the 
ofli|»riQg of the invaders who had subdued tbem^t was for the deliv^ 
ery of that knd to which local coDceptioiis associated with it gave a 
value, that coidd not be meaauced with any eakidations of wealth, or 
people, or territory ;— *for th^ land, which, trod by prophets, and 
copaacrated by the display of the power and the sufferings of the great 
Bmog whom they worshipped as die founder of their faith, presented 
ia ahnoet every step the vestige of a miracle. The belief of wonders, 
YiAkh were said to he sdU perfonned there, might concur to raise the 
ia^iQataBce of the holy sepulchre, and to augment the general devotion, 
-*— ify indeed, this very belief itself was not, in its origin, referable to 
the same cause which gave interest to the scene, being only another 
form of that livdy emotkxi which must have been felt by those who 
vifited it, wad who thought of km wfaom the sepulchre had enclosed, 
iBd of the miracles which he had inrouj^ The sepulchre itself was 
dius, as it were, mingled with the very image of its cKvme tenant ; and 
it was- 01^ a natural result of tbe influence of this contiguity, that 
the wonder «4mrking power, which was known to have been exercised 
hjr tbe ene, should have been felt as in some measure a part of tbe 
other. The very ardour of emotion, which eocM not fail to be excited 
oa tbe first visit to such a ^Kit, would aid this allusion ; as it would 
seem like a sudden inspiration from that awful presence, which, in the 
jfardiiiess of the conception excited, was felt as if sdll hovering around 
the place. To think of the presence of thi^ being, however, was to 
reeognise the power by which miraoles were actually performed ; md, 
widb such an impression, it was scareely possible to return from the 
pilgrimage, without the belief of a sort of bofiness derived from it ; as 
if nothing could be impure which had come from the presence oC its 
GocL 

TOL. I. 34 
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CHAPTER IV. 

8ECONDABT LAWS OF SUGGESTIOH. 

Since the mere conception of one object is sufficient to awaken the 
conception of many others, that are said to be associated with it, the 
foUowiog inquiry very naturally presents itself. If there be yarioos 
relations, according to which these parts of our trains of thought inaf 
succeed each other, — if the sight of a picture, for example, can recaH 
to me the person whom it resembles, the artist who painted it, the 
friend who presented it to me, the room in which it fcmneriy was 
bung, the series of portraits of which it then formed a part, and perfaap 
many circumstances and erents that have been accidentally conneded 
with it, — ^why does it suggest one of these conceptions rather thn 
the others? The variety of the suggestion is surely sufficient to 
show, that the laws of suggestion, as a principle of the mind, are not 
confined merely to the relations of the successive feelings, in wfaicii 
case the suggestiott would be uniform, — but that, though these may be 
considered as primary laws, there must be some other circumstances 
which modify their peculiar influence at difl»rent times, and in difier- 
ent persons, and which may therefore be denominated eecoiufarjf 
law9 ofsHggeHion. To the inv^tigation of the secondary laws, tben^ 
as not less important than the primary, I next proceed. 

The ^4^ circumstance, which presents itself, as modifyii^ the infti- 
ence of the primary laws, in inducing one associate conception rather 
than another, is the length of time during which the original (eebng|s 
firom which they flowed, continued, when they co-existed, or succeed- 
ed each other. Every one must be conscious, that innumerable ob- 
jects {wss before him, which are slightly observed at the time, bot 
which form no permanent associations in the mind. The longer we 
dwell on objects, the more fully do we rely on our future remembrance 
of them. 

In the tecond place, the parts of a train appear to be more closd^ 
end firmly associated, as the original feelings have been mart Iweljf. 
We remember brilliant objects, more than those which are faint and 
obscure. We remember for our whole lifetime, the occasions of great 
joy or sorrow ; we forget the occasions of innumerable slight pleasures 
or pains, which occur to us every hoyr. That strong feeling of interest 
and curiosity, which we call attention, not only leads us to dwell longer 
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on the consideratioQ of certain objects, but also gives more vivacity to 
the objects, on which we dwell, — and m both these ways tends, as we 
have seen, to fix them more strongly in the mind. 

In the third place, the parts of any train are more readily suggested, 
in proportion as they have been more firequently renewed. It is thus 
we remember, aAer reading them three or four times over, the verses 
which we could not repeat when we had read them only once. 

In the fimrth place, the feelings are connected more strongly, in 
proportion as they are more or less recent. Immediately after readmg 
any single line of poetry, we are able to repeat it, though we may have 
paid DO particular attention to it ; — in a very few minutes, unless when 
we have paid particular attention to it, we are no longer able to repeat 
it accurately — and in a very short time we forget it altogether. There 
is, mdeed, one very striking exception to this law, in the case of old 
age; for events, which happened in youth, are then remembered, 
when events of the year preceding are forgotten. Yet, even in the 
case of extreme age, — ^when the time is not extended so far back,— - 
the general law still holds ; and events, which happened a few hours 
before, are remembered, when there is total forgetfulness of what hap- 
pened a few days before. 

In ibej^ place, our successive feelings are associated more closely, 
as each has co^existed less with other feelings. The song which we 
have never heard but from one person, can scarcely be heard again 
by us, without recalling that person to our memory ; but there is obvi- 
ously much less chance of this particular suggestion, if we have heard 
the same air and wcnrds frequently sung by others. 

In the sixth place, the influence of the primary laws of suggestion is 
greatly modified by original constitutional differences, whether these 
are to be referred to the mind itself, or to varieties of bodily tempera- 
ment. Such constitutional difierences afiect the primary laws in two 
ways : — ^First, by augmenting and extending the influence of all of them^ 
as in the varieties of the general power of rememberkig, so observable 
in diflferent individuals* Secondly, they modify the influence of the 
primary laws, by giving greater proportional vigour to one set of ten- 
dencies to suggestion than to another. It is in this modification of the 
suggesting principle, and the peculiar suggestions to which it gives rise, 
that I conceive the chief part, or, I may say, the whole of what is tnxly 
c^&ed genius^ to consist We have afready seen, that the primary 
tendencies of suggestion are of various species,— some, for examjde, 
arising iroai mere analogy, others from direct contiguity or nearness in 
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time or place of the very objects themselves^— «ftd it is tins dtfieraoe 
ctf the jptevm\in^ tendency, as to these Wo species of su gges tiani» 
which I conceive to consbtnte all that is iiiventiw in genius ] 
oonststiog in the suggestioiis of analogy, as opposed to the sag 
<rf grosser contiguity. 

In the mind of one poet, fcr example, the conception of Ins sakjed 
awakens only such images as he had preriousiy seen combined wik n 
in the works of others ; nod fae is thcs fated, by bis nantyw nod litvafj- 
ing range of suggestion, only ft> add another name to die eternal ist of 
imitators. In a poetic mirul of a higher order, the coDoepdon of thn 
very subject cannot exist £>r a moment, wkbout awakening, by the dfif- 
ent tendency of the suggescmg principle, groups of images wfaidi i^em 
before had existed in similar combination ; and instead of being nn k■l^ 
tor, be becomes a great model, for the imhation of others. The pre- 
vailing suggestions of the one, in his trams of thought, are accordiogtd 
the relation of analogy, which b almost infinite ; the pretaiKBg sngg^ 
ions of the other are those of contiguity of the in^ages themselves, whicfc, 
by its very nature, admits of no novelty, and gives only traiac ri pte e( 
the past. To tame down origmal genius, therefore, to mere nsutttoa, 
and to raise the imitator to some rank of genius, it wodd be necessaiy 
only to reverse these simple tendencies. The fancy of the one woaM 
then, in the suggestions of mere contigaity, lose afl that vwnieXy wtitk 
had distinguished it, and would present only such oombinaiiQns of 
images, as had before occurred to it, m similar order, in tbe works of 
farmer writers ;-^-the fancy of the olber, on acquirii^ the pecoEar 
tendency to suggestions of analogy, woidd become instantly cmdve, 
and new forms ot external beau^, or of internal passion, woohl en^ 
upon his mind, by their analogy to ideas and feelings previoosi^ ex* 
tsdng. 

Even in all tiiose << thoughts that In^athe, and words thai bam," ari 
those bouncHesB stores of imagery, wlndi a great poet kvishes wiA 
magnificent profiision, there is probably not a single imi^e which hai 
not been an object of our own perception, and thorefore capaUe of 
being again awakened in our mind, in conformity widi the tnima iy iam 
of snggesnon ; nay, there is, perhaps, not a angle inu^e winch Ibs not 
repeatedly been thus awakened in our mind. It is not, therefore, is 
consequence of any more copioos store of images, that an or^nal poet 
is enabled to group them in more beautifol variety, since tbe bn» 
wUcfa he combines are stored m the memc^ of aM, and are conHooii 
to him with tbe dtdlest versifier ; nor is it fircm any snpetior tonaciiy of 
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gedenQ memory^ (tM they rise more reacKljto his imagination. They 
might ri^ to botb taibdSf and diey do rise to both minds^ but they 
rbe on difl^nent occaskms^ in conseqaence merriy, of the different 
directions of ihe tu^^esdng prmcipte. How many are tb«:«, who have 
seen an old oak, half leafless, amid the younger trees of the forest, and 
who aie tberafore capable of remembering it when they think of the 
forest Itself, of of events that happened there ! But it is to the mind 
of Lucan that it ri^s. by anmhgyy on tbe cmiception of a veteran chief 
--HUI in that exquisice simile, which, in contrasting tbe heroes of Pbar- 
saHa, be uses to illustrate tbe character of Pbmpey, and the veneration 
stiO paid to that andent greatness, of which little more was left than 
the remembrance of its glory ^'^^ 

" Stat magni nominis umbra, 
Qotlis fra^ero qa^rcas Bablimis in agfo 
Ezuviaa veterea, popuii sacrataque ^estans 
Dona docum ; nee jam vtlidis radicibua hcrens 
Pondera fixa suo est ; nudosque per aera ramos 
Effandens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram ; 
At quamvis primo nutet casura sub Euro, 
Tot circom sylvae firmo ae robore tollant, 
Sola tamen colitor.'' * 

The inventions of poetic genius, then, are the suggestions of analogy, 
— the prevailing suggestions of common minds, are those of mere con- 
tiguily ; and k is this difference of die occasions of suggestion, not of 
the images suggested, which forms the distmctive superiority of original 
genius. 

Copious reading, and a retentive memory, may give to an mdividual 
of rery humble talent, a greater profusion of splendid images, dian 
existed in any one of the individual minds, on whose sublime concep- 
tions he has dwelt, till they have become, in one sense of the word, 
his own. There is scarcely an object which he perceives, that may 
not now bring instantly before him the brightest imagery; but, for 
this suggestion, however instant and copious, previous co-existence, or 
succession of the images, was necessary ; and it is his memory, there- 
fore, which we praise. If half the conceptions which are stored in his 
mind, — and which rise in it now in its trains of thou^t by simple sug- 
gestion, as readily as they arose in like manner in accordance with 
some t^ain of thought in the mind of their original authors, had but risen 
by the suggestion of analogy, as they now arise by the suggestion of 

* Hamlia, lab. 1. V. 185-m. 
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former proximity, what we call tnemaryj which is, in truth, only 4» 
same suggestion in different circumstances, would have been/anqr, or 
genius ; and his country and age would have had another name to 
transmit to the reverence and the emulation of the ages that are to 
follow. 

It is the same with inventive genius in the sciences and the sevemr 
arts, which does not depend on the mere knowledge of aH the phe- 
nomena previously observed, <Mr of all the applications of them ditt 
have been made to purposes of art, but chiefly on the peculiar tendeo- 
cy of the mind to suggest certain analogous ideas, in suocesskxis dif- 
ferent from those ordinary successions of grosser contiguity, wfaidi 
occur to common minds. He may, perhaps, be called a philosopber, 
who knows accurately what others know, and produces, with tbe same 
means which others empby, the same effects which they prodne. 
But he alone has philosophic genius, to whose speculations anaJogoos 
effects suggest analogous causes, and who contrives practically^ by tbe 
suggestions of analog)^, to produce new eflfects, or to produce die same 
effects by new and simpler means. 

The primary laws of association, then, it appears, as far as they 
operate in our intellectual exertions, are greatly nnodified by origmal 
constitutional diversities. They are not less modified by constkotiooil 
diversities of another kind. These are the diversities of what is caBed 
temper, or disposition. It is thus we speak of one person ofzgloomfj 
and of another of a cheerful disposition ; and we avoid the one, and 
seek the company of the other, as if with perfect confidence, dliat the 
trains of thought which rise by spontaneous suggestion to the minds of 
each will be different, and will be in accordance with that vaiie^ of 
character which we have supposed. To the cheerful, almost every 
object which they perceive, is cheerful as themselves. In the very 
darkness of the storm, the cloud which hides the sunshine fitxn their 
eye, does not hide it firom their heart ; while to the sullen, no sky is 
bright, and no scene is fair. There are future fogs, which, to their 
eyes, pollute and darken the purest airs of spring ; and spring itself b 
known to them less as the season which foUows and repairs the desda- 
tion of winter that is past, than as the season which announces its ap- 
proaching return. 

The next secondary law of suggestkm, to which I proceed, is one 
akin to the last which we have considered. The primaiy laws are 
modified, not by constitutional and permanent differences only, but by 
differences which occur in the same individual^ according to die vaiying 
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emotion of the hoar. As there are persons, whose general character 
is gloomy or cheerful, we have, in like manner, our peculiar days or 
moments in which we pass from one of these characters to the other, 
and in which our trains of thought are tinctured with the corresponding 
varieties. A mere change of fortune is often sufficient to alter the 
whole cast of sentiment. Those who are in possession of public 
station, and power and affluence, are accustomed to represent affairs 
in a favourable light ; the disappointed competitors for place, to repre- 
sent them in the most gloomy light ; and though much of this differ- 
ence may unquestionably be ascribed to wiliid mis-statement in both 
cases, much of it is, as unquestionably, referable to that difference a[ 
colourmg in which objects appear to the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful. The same remark may be applied to the difierent periods of life, 
to the happy thoughtlessness of youth, and to the cautious, calculating 
sadness of old age. The comparative gaiety of our earlier years, is 
not merely a cause, but an efiect also, of the tendency of the mind, at 
that period, to suggest images of hope and pleasure, on almost every 
occasion. 

If even a slight momentary feeUng of joy or sorrow have the power 
of modifying our suggestions, in accordance with it, emotions of a 
stronger and lasting kind must influence the trains of thought still 
more ; — the meditations of every day rendering stronger the habitual 
connexions of such thoughts as accord with the peculiar frame of mind. 
It is in this way that every passion, which has one fixed object, — such 
as love, jealousy, revenge, derives nourishment from itself, suggesting 
images, that give it, in return, new force and liveliness. We see, in 
every thing, what we feel in ourselves; and the thoughts which exter- 
nal things seem to suggest, are thus, m part at least, suggested by the 
permanent emotion within. 

The temporary diversities of state, that give rise to varieties of sug- 
gestion, are not mental only, but corporeal ; and this difference of 
bodily state furnishes another secondary law, in modification of the 
primary. I need not refer to the extreme cases of intoxication or 
actual delirium, — ^to the copious flow of follies, which a little wine, or 
a few grains of opium, may extract from the proudest reasoner. In 
curcumstances less striking, how different are the trains of thought in 
health and in sickness, — after a temperate meal, and after a luxurious 
excess ! It is not to the animal powers only, that the burden of diges- 
tion may become oppressive, but to the intellectual also ; and often to 
the intellectual powers even more than to the animal. In that most 
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j deli^tful of all states, when tbe bo<% frame has reoevered bn 
/ disease, and when, ki the first walk booeath the open aunabioe, loii 
ib^ hh8aoB}fi and balmy air of summer, there is a mixture of corporeal 
and mental enjoyment, in which it b not eaqr to discrimmate what 
images of pleasure arise fifom every object, that, in other aiatesof 
health, might have excited no tbou^ or emodoa whatever. 

There b yet another principle wUch modifies the pnmary hwsof 
suggestion with very powerfiil influence. Thb b the principle of ittU. 
I do pot speak of its influence in suggesting images, which bavehtti 
already frequently suggested in a certain order,--^-£br it would dMok 
simpler to reduce the habit itself to tbe mere power of assooi^ I 
speak of cases, in which the images suggested may have been of noeA 
acquisition, but are sugg^^sted more readily in conaequence of geDeni 
tendencies produced by prior habits. When man of difierent pn)ie» 
ions observe tbe wne circumstances, listen to the same story, or pence 
the same work, their subsequent suggestions are far from being ttt 
same ; and could the fiiture differences of the assoc^te fedinp tiut 
are to rise, be foreseen by us at the time, we should probably be ibk 
to trace many c^them to former professional peculiariti^ which ve 
thus always unfoitunately apt to be more and more aggravated bftlie 
very suggestions to which they have tbemsebes given rise. Tb« bo( 
striking example,, however, of the power of habit in modifyiDg afg^ 
lion, k iothe command wbieh it gives to the orator, wbo haskoglMO 
practised in, extempore ek^cution ; a commaad nsi of wordsaerelir. 
but of tiaougbts and judgKoents, whkh, at the very moment of ibeir 
sudden inspiration, appear like the long weighed oalcutatioofi of delib- 
erative reflection. All the divisions of hb subject dburt befetebio i^ 
once ; image ai^r i^nage, as he proceeds, ariaea tt> iSustrate H; d 
proper words in proper places are all the while enodbodyisg bis a^ti' 
ments, as if without tbe sfightest eflbrt of hb own. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE UyCLINESS OF THE SUGGESTING FEELINGS AFFECTS THAT OF 
THE FEELINGS SU6GESTED.-~OF THE VIRTUAL CO-BXISTENCE OF 
FEELINGS. 

Section I. — The Degree of Liveliness of the Suggesting Feelings 
influences greatly that of the Feelings Suggested. 

The next inquiry relates to the difference of liveliness of the feeKng 
vhich forms a part of a train of thought, according as that which sug- 
gested It may have been itself more or less lively. 

The conception of an object may, it is evident, be suggested in two 
ways, — by the perception of some other object really existing without ; 
or by some other conception, previously existing in a train of internal 
thought. But, though it may be suggested in either way, it is by no 
means indifferent, with respect to it, in which of the two ways the sug- 
gestion has taken place. 

" The influence of perceptible objects," says Mr. Stewart, " in 
reviving former thoughts and former feelings, is more particularly re- 
markable. After time has, in some degree, reconciled us to the death 
of a friend, how wonderfully are we affected the first time we enter 
the house where he lived! Every thing we see, — ^the apartment 
where he studied, — ^the chair upon which he sat, — ^recall to us the 
happiness we have enjoyed together ; and we should feel it a sort of 
violation of that respect we owe to his nlemory , to engage in any light 
or indifferent discourse when such objects are before us. In the case, 
too, of those remarkable scenes, which interest the curiosity from the 
memorable persons or transactions which we have been acustomed to 
connect with them in the course of our studies, the fancy is more 
awakened by the actual perception of the scene itself, than by the 
mere conception or imagination of it. Hence the pleasure we enjoy 
in visiting classical ground ; in beholding the retreats which inspired 
the genius of our favourite authors, or the fields which have been dig- 
nified by exertions of heroic virtue. How feeble are the emotions 
produced by the liveliest conception of modem Italy, to what the poet 
felt, when amidst the ruins of Rome, 

' He drew th' inspiring breath of ancient arts, 

And trod the sacred walks, 

Where, at each step, imagination burns ! ' 

VOL. f . 35 
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'^ The well-known effect of a particular tune on Swiss re^meols 
when at a distance from home, furnishes a very striking iUustratioD of 
the peculiar power of a perception, or of an impression on the seoses, 
to awaken associated thoughts and feelings ; and numberless fects of 
a similar nature must have occurred to every person of moderate sensi- 
bility, in the course of his own experience. 

" ' Whilst we were at dinner,' says Captain Kmg, ' in this roiseraUe 
hut, on the banks of tlie river Awatska, — ^the guests of a people with 
whose existence we had before been scarce acquamted, and at the ex- 
tremity of the habitable globe, — a solitary half-worn pewter spoon, 
whose shape was familiar to us, attracted our attention ; and, oq exam- 
ination, we found it stamped on the back with the word London, 1 
cannot pass over this circumstance in silence, out of gratitude for tbe 
many pleasant thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances, 
it excited in us. Those who have experienced the effects that ioog 
absence, and extreme distance, from their native coimtry produce on 
the mind, will readily conceive the pleasure such a trifling incident can 
give.'"* 

Of the truth of these delightful influences, who is there that can 
doubt f Distant as we are from those lands, which, in the studies of 
our l)oyhood, endeared and consecrated by so many remembrances, 
were to us almost like the very country of our birth, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to think of ancient Rome or Greece, without mbgling, with an 
interest more than passion, in the very ages of their glory. Some 
name or exploit instantly occurs to our mind ; which even m the 
faintness of our conception, is sufficient to transport us, for some few 
moments, from the scene of duUer things around. But, when we 
tread on the soil itself, — when, as Cicero says, speaking of Albais, 
'^ Quocunque ingredimur, in aliquam histcuriam vestigium ponimus,"^ 
aU which history has made dear to us is renewed to our very eyes. 
There are visionary forms around us, which make the land on wbick 
we tread, not the country that is, but the country that has been. We 
see again the very groves of Academus ; 

"And Plato's self 
Seems half-emerging from his olive bowers, 
To gather round him all the Athenian Sons 
Of Wisdom." 

It is this peculiar tendency of objects of perception, to throw a 
brighter coburing on the ideas they suggest, that gives the chief value 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. V. Part I. Sect 1. 
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to the monuments of national gratitude. The conquests of the Roman 
generals must have been known to all the citizens of Rome ; but it 
was m the triumphal processbn to the capitol, that they must have 
felt most proudly the grandeur of the Republic, and the honour of 
the individual victor ; and must have caught that emulation, which 
was to lead them afterwards through fields of equal danger, to ascend 
the same glorious car. The trophy, the obelisk, the triumphal arch, 
would indeed, be of little interest, if tliey were only to recall to us the 
names and dates of the actions they commemorate ; but, while they 
record past honours, they are, in truth, the presages, and more than pre- 
sages, of honours to come. In Sparta an oration was every year pro- 
nounced on the tomb of Leonidas. Is it possible to suppose, that, in 
such a scene, and with such an object before them, the orator and the 
assembled nation, who listened to him, felt no deeper emotion, than 
they would have done, if the same language had been addressed from 
any other place, unconnected with so sacred a remembrance f 

When Antony, in his funeral eulogium of Caesar uncovered the body 
before the people, he knew well what powerful persuasion the wounds, 
which he pointed out, would give to his oratory. It has been weU 
remarked, ^^ that never had funeral eloquence so powerful an impres- 
sion, for it prepared the slavery of twenty nations. The dead body of 
Lucretia had freed Rome from the fetters of its tyrants, — the dead 
body of Csesar fastened on it again its chains." 

^^This influence of perceptible objects in awakening associated 
thoughts and associated feelings," says Mr. Stewart, " seems to arise, 
in a great measure, from their permanent operation as exciting or sug- 
gesting causes. When a train of thought takes its rise from an idea 
or conception, the first idea soon disappears, and a series of others 
succeeds, which are gradually less and less related to that with whicft 
the train commenced ; but, in the case of perception, the exciting caiise 
reaiains steadily before us ; and all the thoughts and feelings which 
have any relation to it, crowd into the mind in rapid succession ; 
strengthening each other's effects, and all conspiring in the same gen- 
eral impression." * 

This explanation of a very striking phenomenon, is simple and beauti- 
ful ; and, it may be remarked, in confirmation of it, that it b not every 
object of perception, which renders the trains of ideas that succeed it 
more vivid, but only such objects, as are in themselves interesting ; 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. V. Part I. S^t I. 
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and, therefore, lead the^mind to dweH on them, giving that time, diere- 
fore, which Mr. Stewart supposes to be necessary, for gathering and 
bringing forward the crowd of associate ideas, which conspire in b^g^ 
ening the particular emotion. The sight of any thing indifierent to ts 
may suggest various conceptions, without any peculiar liveliness of ibe 
conceptions suggested. In the instance of the pewter spoon, so patbet-" 
ically related by Captain King, — an instance, which shows how much it 
b in the power of circumstances to give interest, and even a species of 
dignity, to the most vulgar object, there can be no doubt, that often 
before the discovery of it, innumerable objects, familiar to all the crew, 
must have brought their distant home to their remembrance. But sndi 
a spoon, found in a country so distant, must have been an object of 
astonishment ; and the importance which the surprise at the discovery 
gave to it, mu$t have caused them to dwell on it, till it awakened d 
those tender remembrances, which an object more familiar, and there- 
fore less interesting, would have failed to excite. 

Just, however, as I conceive Mr. Stewart's explanation to be, to the 
whole extent to which the circumstances assigned by him can operate, 
I am inclined to think, there is another circumstance, which <;oncuR 
veiy forcibly in the effect, and is probably the chief source of the 
vivid emotion. That there is something more than the mere permt- 
nence of the object of perception, concerned in giving additional EveU- 
ness to the ideas it suggests, is, I think, evident from this, that, when 
the external object is very interesting, it produces a considerable eflecC, 
before the permanence can have operated so far as to have ccdlected 
and condensed, if I may so express it, any very considerable number 
of ideas. After the first impulse of emotion, indeed, the longer the 
object continues present, so as to produce a greater number (^ «so- 
6iate thoughts and feelings, — all, as Mr. Stewart says, " strengthening 
ea«h other's efiects, and all conspiring in the same general impressioo,'* 
the more lively, of course, or at least the more permanent, must the 
emotion become. Yet still, the first burst feeling, almost at the v&j 
moment of the perception, remains unexplained. To a womao of 
lively sensibility, who, after many years of happy wedlock, has been 
deprived by death of the father of her children, and who has learned, 
at length, that sort of tender resignation which time alone inspires, so 
as to think of his memory, not indeed without sorrow, but with a soit 
of tranquil sadness, — to such a person, the discovery of a letter, t 
book, a drawing, or any other trifling and unexpected roemarial, is 
sufficient lo fill the eyes and the heart with instant and overwhelmii^ 
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/ 
emodon. Beside the mere permanence, therefore, of objects of per- 
ception, there roust be some other circumstance of influence, which 
precedes the efiect of the permanence, and probably continues to 
augment it. 

This additional circumstance appears to me to be the following : 
When any object of perception is so interesting as to lead us to pause 
in considering it, the associate feelings which it suggests, are not con* 
secutive merely to the perception ; but, as the perception is continued 
for a length of time, they co-exist, and are mingled with it, so as to 
form with it one complex feeling. With the percepUon, however, is 
of course combined the belief of the actual external reality of its object ; 
and this feeling of reality being a part of that complex whole, of which 
the co-existing associate ideas are also constituent parts, mingles with 
them all, so as, when the imaginary part readily harmonizes with the 
real, to difluse over the whole, which is felt as if one scene or group, 
a sort of faint temporary impression of reality. In such a process, 
the illusive impression of reality, which the perception communicates 
to the co-existing associate ideas, must of course be greater in propor- 
tion as the percepdon is itself more lively ; and in proportion, too, as 
by die interest which it excites, it leads the mind to dwell on it longer, 
so as to produce that heightened eflTect of emotion, so justly ascribed 
by Mr. Stewart to the groups of kindred ideas and feelings. Yet, 
independently of the influence of these groups, as a number of concep- 
tions, the mere illusion produced by the mingling reality of the per- 
ception, with which they blend and harmonize, may of itself, in very 
interesting cases, be sufiicient to account for that sudden burst of 
overpowering emotion, which otherwise it would be so difiicult to 
explain. 

It is not to be supposed, indeed, that the illusion remains very long. 
On the contrary, there is reason to believe, that, almost every moment, 
the conviction of the absolute unreality of what is merely conceived, 
recurs, and the whole which seemed to exist before us vanishes again, 
and is lost ; but almost every moment, likewise, the illusion itself re- 
curs, by the mere co-existence of the perception of the real object 
with the unreal, but harmonizing conceptions. That the illusk>n is 
frequently broken, however, and the feeling of the presence of a num- 
ber of beloved objects renewed and lost in rapid succession, is far 
from unfavourable to the violence of the emotion which it produces ; 
^ce innimierable (acts show, that the mind is never so readily moved 
to extreme emotion, as when it fluctuates between two opposite feel- 
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ings. In the sudden ahernations of joy and grief, hope and few, 
confiding love and jealousy, the agitation of each seems not to lessen 
the violence of the other, but to communicate to it, in additioD, no 
small portion of its own violence. Hence it happens, that eyes, which 
can retain tlieir tears, witii firm and inflexible patience, under the 
pressure of any lasting affliction, dissolve instantly into the very softness 
of sorrow, not on any increase of misery, but on the sudden impulse d 
some unexpected joy. The agitadon of an interesting allusion, there- 
fore, rapidly conceived, and rapidly dispelled, is the very state wtucfa, 
from our knowledge of the analogous phenomena of mmd, might be 
supposed the most likely to produce an overflow of any tender emo- 
tion. 

I have aheady stated the general mode m which I conceive per^ 
ception to give peculiar vividness to the associate feelings which it 
suggests. 

The general doctrine, however, will perhaps be best illustrated by 
the analysis of what takes place in a particular instance. When the 
Swiss is at a distance firom.his country, some accidental image, m a 
tram of thought, may lead him in fancy to his nadve mountains ; but, 
in this case, the ideas of his imagination are not attached to any dune 
external and permanent, and are, therefore, comparatively iaint What 
however, he actually hears, m all the vividness of external sense, the 
song of his home, — the conception of his home is inmiediately excited, 
and continues to coexist with the impression produced by the weD- 
known air. That air, however, is not a faint imagination, but a reafity. 
It is not the remembrance of a perceptkm, but is, in truth, the very 
same perception, which once formed a part of his complicated sensa- 
tions, when the song was warbled along his valley, and the valley and 
the song were together present to hb eye and ear. That actual song, 
and not the perception indeed, but the conceptum of the valley, are novr 
again present to his mind ; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that die 
reality of the song, as actually co-existing and blending with the con- 
ception of the scene, in the same manner as they had often beas 
mingled when both were real, should communicate to it, in the mo- 
mentary illusion, a portion of its own vividness. 

It may perhaps be thought, that, in supposing this difiusion of the 
feeling of external reality, — from an object perceived, to the suggested 
conceptions that co-exist with it, — ^I assume more, in the present case, 
than any analogous phenomena justify. To those, however, who are 
acquainted with the theory of vision, it must on the contraiy appear. 
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that the explanation takes for granted nodiing more, than the possibility 
of that which must be allowed to take place, during almost every mo- 
ment of our waking hours, in by far the most important class of our 
perceptions. All, which we see by the eye,— even if superficial ex- 
tension be truly seen by it, — is a mere expanse of light, various 
perhaps in tint, more or less brilliant, and more or less extended. It 
is by the suggestion and combination of the associate ideas of another 
sense, that we seem to perceive longitudinal distance, and all the figures 
which depend on it. Yet the associate ideasy which are, of course, 
only imaginary, and the real sensations, are so blended in our mind, 
diat we ascribe external reality equally to both parts of die complex 
whole. We do not see, and remember, or infer ; but the sight, and 
the mere remembrance, or inference, form, as it were, one common 
and equal sensation, which we term vision. The diffusion, or, in 
other words, the communication of the feeling of reality fi-om an djject 
of perception to conceptions suggested by it, and continuing to co-exist 
with the direct percepdon, here unquestionably takes place, — and takes 
place at every moment of vision. When I suppose, therefore, the 
Swiss, on bearing the familiar song of his native cottage, to spread over 
the image of his cottage that reality, which is actually felt in the song, 
I suppose only an operation of precisely the same kind with that, which 
took place, as often as the cottage itself was a real object of his sight. 

It is by a similar operation, that the superstitious, in twilight, incor- 
porate their fears with the objects which they dimly perceive, dll the 
whde thus compounded, assumes the appearance of external reality. 
The moanings of the wind are the voice of a spirit, to which their 
apprehension readily invents a language ; and the white sheet, or other 
sliadowy outline, gives a sort of permanent and terrifying body to the 
spectres of their own mind. It is imagmation, indeed, still ; but it is 
imaginadon combined with perception, and readily harmonizing with it ; 
and the spectral forms and voices seem truly to exist, because there 
are forms which are truly seen, and sounds which are truly heard. 

I may remark, as an analogous illustration of this tendency of the 
mind to combine the reality of perception with the harmonizing con- 
ceptions which it suggests, and with which it continues to blend, that 
an effect in some degree similar, — different, indeed, as might be sup- 
posed, in fcMTce, but analogous in kind, — seems to take place, in the 
combination of any very vivid conception with other mere conceptions, 
— when these two harmonize and unite readily as a complete whole. 
There is, as it were, a diffuaon of the vividness of the one, over the 
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feintness of the other. The more vivid,— ditt is to say, the more 
nearly approaching to the strength of reality,— ^e one cooceptkxi bbj 
be, the more fully is it difiused in unison with the other, and the more 
difficult, consequently, does it become, to regard thb other as sepame 
from it, — so difficult, indeed, in many cases, as almost to resist die 
influence of the most undoubting speculative belief. In the case of 
our emotionsy — the very nature of which is to throw a peculiar vividnes 
on the conceptions that harmonize with them, there can be no doubt as 
to this diffusion of lively feeling, — by the influence of which, io im- 
passioned reverie, our conceptions, that would otherwise be compara- 
tively faint, somethnes appear to us more truly real, than the ofafects 
reaUy existing without. It is not wonderful, therefore, that the eftct 
which our emotbns, as mere lively feelings harmonizing \dth certaiD 
conceptions, produce in vivifying those conceptions with which tbey 
harmonize, should be produced, in some degree, by our coQcept«& 
When, for example, by the classical studies of our early years, our 
minds have become abnost as well aopiainted with the warriors ci 
Greece and Troy, as with the warriors of ocnr own time, and the pSass 
and towers of lUum seem, as it were, to be present to our very eyes, 
—if we strive to think of the Troad, in its present state of descdatkn, 
it is scarcely possible for us to conceive it as it is. Our livelier ood- 
ception of the past difiiises itself in some measure over our coocepboo 
of the present scene ; and notwithstanding all the infbnnaticNi which 
we have received, and the full credit which we give to the veracitf of 
the travellers from whose report we receive it, we still, when we think 
of the scene, imagine on it at least some vestiges of past grandeur 
existing, with a sort of shadowy reality. 

The difficulty which we feel in this case, in imagining the abaofap 
desolation of the Troad, arises from the greater vividness of oor eon- 
cepdon of ancient Troy, than of our conception of the scene which the 
same spot now presents, — a vividness which almost incessantly mingles 
the more lively with the fainter conceptions, in spite of our efibit to 
separate diem. Our calm belief attends the latter of these concep- 
tions ; but there is an illusion of reality attached to the greater vividness 
of the former, which is almost every moment mingling with the other ; 
though it is, every other moment, overcome by the opposite befieC 
which is too strong to be wholly subdued. This constant nuDgfiog 
and separation of the two, forms that feelbg of perplexity and efibit (^ 
which we are conscious, in attempting to consider, for any iei^;th of 
time, the scene as it truly is, and as we truly believe it to be. 
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To lessen this feeling of eEhn^ as if by a more ready transition, 
uotbiiig is so efiectual as the conception of that state of decay which 
is intermediate between grandeur and absolute desolation. 

Rome, thus in ruins, is easily conceived by us ; for the ruins, in 
their magniiScent decay, are themselves a vivid picture of that grandeur 
of which we have been accustomed to think. But Rome, if it had 
DO monument of art remaining, and had only its seven naked hills to 
mark its ancient site, scarcely could be conceived by us for a few 
moments in succession ; its former grandeur rising on our remem- 
brance, without any intermediate conception into which it might softly 
fade ; and mingling, therefore, its own entire reality, as vividly con- 
ceived by us, with the fainter conceptions of that bare soil on which all 
its miracles of splendour arose. 

In many cases, in which the perception of new, or long-lost objects, 
gives warmth and animation to our trains of diought, there is another 
circumstance which must have considerable influence. An object, 
that is daily before our eyes, becomes associated with innumerable 
ideas, which have no peculiar harmony or agreement with each other ; 
and though it may suggest these variously, at different times, it is still 
apt to mingle some of them together, especially if it occupy the atten- 
tion for any length of time. A memorial which we have received 
from a friend, for example, must in a very short rime, if it remain in 
our possession, be associated with many events and feelings that have 
no relation to our friend. These, as more recent, may become of 
readier suggesuon, in conformity with that secondary law which has been 
stated ; and at last, by mingling in the suggesUon many irrelative re- 
membrances, cannot fail to weaken more and more the interest which 
the primary, and more tender image, would otherwise aflbrd. But an 
object newly discovered, such as any unexpected relic of a long-lost 
friend, presents the instant image of him to our mind, and presents it 
unmixed with other conceprions, that could not have co-existed with it, 
without weakening its particular impression. 

There is yet another circumstance, which I conceive must be taken 
into account, in every such case of unexpected discovery : — This is the 
influence of the feeling of astcnithment itself. In common circumstances, 
for which we are prepared, we readily, and almost unconsciously, exer- 
cise a self-command, which keeps down any violent emotion. But, 
when we are struck with new and unexpected circumstances, this self- 
command is often completely suspended ; and we yield to the first emo- 
tion that arises, however inconsistent it may be with the general character 
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of our miDd. The sudden appearance of a foe in amburii, sfHreads 
terror to the breasts of those who would have marched undaanled m 
the open field, in the face of any danger that couM have been opposed 
to them. It is probable, therefore, that when the crew of Capttin 
King's ship melted into tears on discovering, in a remote and bttffbaioas 
countr)', a pewter spoon stamped with the word " London,'' k was 
partly under die influence of the sudden astonishment which they mast 
have felt, — an astonishment which, if it had arisen firom circurastances 
of a difierent kind, might perhaps have excited a panic of tenor, as it 
then excited, what, in relation to the rugged sternness of a ship's cooh 
pany, might almost be conadered as a sort of panic extender emodoo. 



Section II. — Vxriutd Co-existenee ef F^eUnigs. 

These observations on the influence which objects of peroepdoi 
have, by their permanence, as well as by their reality, in giving ad£- 
donal liveliness to our associate feelings, lead me to remark a pn^tei^ 
of the suggesting principle, which, however much neglected, seems to 
me, in the various applications that may be made of it, of the greatest 
importance, since, without it, it is impossible to ex[rfain many of the 
most strikbg phenomena of thought. We are so much accusttMoed to 
talk of the successions of our ideas, of the trains of our idens, of the 
current of our thought ; and to use so many other phrases of mera 
succession, to the exclusion of all notions of co-existence, in spaJdag 
of the modifications of the principle of suggesdon, that, by the habittuil 
use of these terms, we are led to think of our ideas as consecuiuft ooHj, 
and to suppose that because there is truly a certain series of. states of 
the mind in regular progression, the state of the mind at one moiaeat 
must be so different from the state of mind of the moment preceding 
that one idea must always fade as a new one arises. That the se* 
quence may sometimes be thus exclusive in the very raooaeot, of al 
that preceded the partioular suggestion, I do not deny, though there 
are many circumstances which lead me to beheve, that, 4f this em 
occur, it is at least far from being the general case. 

Thus, to take an instance in some degree similar to those which we 
have before considered, — ^when, at a distance from home, and after m 
interval of years, we listen to any simple song with which the reoMOi- 
brance of a friend of our youth is connected, how many circiHBSttncei 
not merely rise again, but rash upon us together f The friend hinrfflf, 
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—the scene where we last sat and listened to bim, — ^the domestic 
circle that listened with us, — a thousand circumstances of that par- 
ticular period, which had perhaps escaped us, are again present to 
our mind ; and with all these is mingled the actual perception of the 
song itself. As the parts of the song succeed each other, they call up 
occasionaUy some new circumstance of the past ; but we do not, on 
limt account, lose the group which were before assembled. The new 
eircumstance is onty added to them, and the song still continues to 
blend with the whole, the pleasure of its own melody, or rather ming- 
ling with them in mutual diflfusion, at once gives and borrows delight. 
If this virtual coexistence^ in the sense now explained, be true 
of the case in which the perception mingles with suggestion, — ^it is 
true, though in a less remarkable degree, of our conceptions alone. 
Had the same ballad, as m the former case, not been actually sung, 
but merely suggested by some accidental circumstance, though our 
emoticm would have been less lively, and though fewer objects and 
events, connected with the scene, might have arisen, it would still, 
probably have suggested the friend, the place, the time, and many 
other circumstances, not in separate and exclusive successbn, like the 
moving figures of a continued train, but multiplying and mingling as 
they arose. Of the innumerable objects of external sense, which pass 
before oinr eyes, in the course of a day, how many are there, which 
excite only a momentary sensation,-— (brgotten, almost as soon as it is 
fdt ; while, on many odiers, we dweU with the liveliest interest. In 
like manner, diere are many of our ideas of suggestion, which are as in- 
different to us, as the thousand objects that flit before our eyes. They 
exist, therefore, but for a moment, or litde more than a moment, and 
serve only for the suggestion of other ideas, some of which, perhaps, 
may be equaUy shortlived, while others, more lively and interesting, 
pause longer in the mind, — ^and though they suggest ideas connected 
with themsehres, continue with them, and survive, perhaps, the very 
conceptions which they suggest. I look at a volume on my table, — it 
reealls to me the friend from whom I received it,— the remembrance 
of Wm suggests to me die conception of his family, — of an evening 
which I spent with them, — and of various subjects of our conver- 
sation. Yet the conception of my friend may continue, mingled, 
indeed, with varidus conceptions, as they rise successively, but stiJI 
co^eidsting widi them,— -and is, perhaps, the very part of the com^ 
plex group, that, after a kmg train of d)ought, during which it had 
bee» constandy present, suggests at last some new conception, that 
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introduces a different train of its own, of which die conception of ny 
friend no longer forms a part. 

But for this continuance and co-ejcistenccy of which I speak, I camot 
but think, that the regular prosecution of any design would be abso- 
lutely impossible. When we sic down to study a particular subject, we 
must have a certain conception, though a dim and shadowy one, of the 
subject itself. To study it, however, is not to have that conception akne^ 
but to have successively various other conceptions, its relations to whidi 
we endeavour to trace. The conception of our particular subject, 
therefore, must, in the very first stage of our progress, suggest some odier 
conception. But this second conception, if it alone were present, having 
various relations of its own, as well as its relation to the subject which 
suggested it, would probably excite a third conception, which had no 
reference to the original subject, — and this third, a fourth, and thas a 
whole series, all equally unrelated to the subject which we wished \d 
study. It would hence seem imposable, to think of the same subject, 
even for a single minute. Yet we know that the feet is very difierefli, 
and that we often occupy whole hours in this manner, without any re- 
markable deviation from our original design. Innumerable concep- 
tions, indeed, arise during this time, but all are more or less ictimately 
related to the subject, by the continued conception of which they have 
every appearance of being suggested ; and, if it be allowed, that die 
conception of a particular subject both suggests trains of conceptioos, 
and continues to exist together with the conception which it has sag- 
gested, every thing for which I contend, in the present case, is implied 
in the admission. 

What would be that selection of images, of which poets speak, rf 
their fancy suggested only a fleeting series of consecutive imfl^es? 
To select, implies not the succession, but the co-existence of objects of 
choice ; and there can be no discrimination and preference of parts d 
a train of thought, if each separate part have wholly ceased to exist, 
when another has arisen. 

There is, then, it appears, a continued co-existence of some of our 
associate feelings, with the feelings which they suggest. And it is wei 
for us, that nature has made this arrangement. I do not speak ai 
present of its importance to our intellectual powers, as essential to al 
continuity of design, and to every wide comparison of the relatioDS of 
things, for this I have already endeavoured to demonstrate. I q>eak 
of the infinite accession which it afiE»rds to our happuiess and auc- 
tions. By this, indeed, we acquire the power of fixing, in a great 
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degree, our too fiigidve enjoyments, and concentrating them m the 
objects which we lo^. When the mother caresses her infant, the 
delight which she feels is not lost in the moment, in which it appears 
to fade. It still lives in the innocent and smiling form that inspired it, 
and is suggested again, when tlie idea of that smile passes across her 
mind. An infinity of other pleasures are, in the progress of life, asso- 
ciated in like manner; and witli these additional associations, the 
feeling which her child excites, becomes proportionately more com- 
plex. It is not the same unvarying image, exciting the remembrance, 
first of one pleasure, and then of another, for, in that case, the whole 
delight would not, at any one moment, be greater than if the two feel- 
ings alone co-existed ; but a thousand past feelings are present together, 
and continuing with the new images which themselves awake, produce 
one mingled result of tenderness, which it would be impossible distinct- 
ly to analyze. Why is it, that the idea of our Aome, and of our coun- 
try^ has such powerful dominion over us, — that the native of the most 
barren soil, when placed amid fields of plenty, and beneath a sunshine 
of eternal spring, should still sigh for the rocks, and the wastes, and 
storms which he had left f 

What extensive applications may be made of this doctrine of the 
continuance of the suggesting feeling, in co-existence with the feelbgs 
which it suggests, will be seen, when we proceed to die consideration 
of various intellectual phenomena, and still more, of our emotions in 
general, particularly of those which regard our taste and our moral 
afiectioQS. It is this condensation of thoughts and feelings, uideed, oo 
which, in a great measure, depends that intellectual and moral progress, 
of whicli it is the noblest excellence of our being, even in this life, to be 
susceptible, and which may be regarded as a pledge of that far nobler 
progresskxi which is to be our splendid destiny in the unceasing ages 
that await us, wh^^n the richest acquisitions of th^ sublimest genius, to 
which we have looked almost with the homage of adoration, on this 
nK>rtal scene, may seem to us like the very rudiments of infant thought. 
Even then, however, the truths which we have been capable of attain- 
ing here, may stiU, by that condensation and diffusion of which I have 
spoken, form an element of the transcendant knowledge which is to 
comprehend all the relations of all tlie worlds in bfinity, as we are 
now capable of tracing the relations of the few planets that ciide our 
sun ; and, by a similar difiuskm, those generous afiections, which it 
has been our delight to cultivate in our social communion on earth, 
may not only prepare us for a purer and more glorious communion, 
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but be themselves constitaent elements of ihat ever-iacreaib^ Wpi* 
ness, which, stiU proloDging, and sdll augmenting the jojs of vvtoe, b 
to reward, through immortality, the sufierings, and the toils, and the 
struggles of its brief mortal career. 



CHAPTER VI. 

REASONS FOR PREFERRING THE TERM SUGGESTION^ TO THE PHRA5K 
JSSOCJJTJOU OF IDBAS. 

That, when two objects have been perceived b j us in immofiatf 
succession, the presence of the one will often suggest the other,— 
though this second object, or a similar external cause, be not present,— 
is that great fact of association, or suggestion, which we most admit, 
whatever opinion we may form with respect to its native, or wbate?er 
name we may give to it. But when the former of these two olgects 
first suggests the conception of the lifter, in the absence of this latter, 
and at a considerable interval of time, after the first co-existeoce of tbe 
two perceptions, or their first proximity to each other, we may inquire, 
whether die suggestion be the consequence of a law, or general tendeocj 
of the mind, first operatmg at that nK)ment of the suggestion itself; — or 
the consequence of another earlier law of mind, distinct from that of 
tbe mere perception itself, but cq^erating, at tbe dme, when both ohjects 
were originally perceived together, whether, during the original per- 
ception of die two objects, at the period long precedbg the first fta^ 
gestion of one by the other, there was, beside the simple perceptioD of 
each, some other intellectual process or operation, by which a uoin 
might be supposed to be formed of the two conceptions, in aB dieir 
feture recurrences,— or, simply, whether such be not the natiHid con- 
stitution of tbe mind, that one afifeodon of it succeeds another affidioB 
of it, and that the successions occur in a certain order ; b short, 
whether die laws that regulate recurrence be laws of oMoaolKm, is 
the strictest sense of that word, as expressive of some former cooner^ 
ing process,— or merely laws of suggestion^ as expressrre of tbe simple 
tendency of tbe mind, in die very moment in which it is a^cted in i 
oeitain manner, to exist immediately afterwards in a certain ieSktcA 
stale. 
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At first sigbt, tbe qaestion which this distinction implies may seem to 
be a quesdoQ oniy as to the use of a term, and to inrolve Httle actual dif- 
ference ; or, if tbe actual difference which it involves be admitted, it may 
seem a question which it is not in our power to solve ; since, on either 
supposition, whether the suggestions arise irom some earlier process 
of mjrsterious association, at tbe time of tbe first co-existence or prox- 
imity of tbe perceptions, or firom some equally mjrsterious limitation of 
the subsequent spontaneous suggestions to a certain series, tbe suggest- 
ions themselves must be the same, and must follow m tbe same ordar. 

It will appear, however, on a more attentive consideration, that the 
distinction, far firom being verbal merely, is, in truth, a most importait 
one, and has had a powerful, and, as 1 ccmceive, a most injurbus in- 
fluence, on all the arrangements which have been made of tbem by 
philosophers, — and that the diseovery of the period of tbe primary 
influence of the laws that r^ulate suggesticm is not bey<Mid tbe reach 
of observation,— -on that view of tbe phenomena which supposes them 
to result from tendencies to suggestion of various kinds, such as tbe 
reseiabiances, coolTasts, and contiguities, of which writers on thb 
branch of intellectual physiology are accustomed to speak. 

I have already, in treating of the primary laws of suggestion, stated 
my belief, that, by a more refined analysb than writers on this subject 
have been accustomed to make, the varieties of suggestion m^bt all be 
found to be reducible to one general taidency of succession, according 
to tbe mere order of former proximity or co-existence ; and I cannot 
but think that tUs reduction has appeared more difficuk than it truly 
is, in consequence of the unfortunate phrase, association of idsas^ — 
wbicb, seeming to confine the tendency of suggestion to our ideas alone, 
made it impossible, in many cases, to discover tbe necessary proximity 
— when the proximiQr had never really existed with respect to the 
ideas in the train, but Mras to be found only in some emotion, or internal 
seatiment or judgment, that was common to tbe two. 

In treating of the suggestions of resemUance, accordingly, I ventured 
to ^iFe an example of this very nice analysis, in which similar objects 
were supposed to be suggested l^ similar objects, in consequence 
merely of some part which was tbe same in both, and wUeh excited, 
by tbe influence of former proximity, tbe other parts, which coexist- 
ed with it, as one great whole. 

In cases of tlie move shadowy reserablnnce of analogy, in like manner, 
— as in ibose comparisons of objects with objects which constitme 
tbe similes and metaphors of poetry,— though there may never have 
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been in the mind any proximity of the very images competed, tere 
may have been a proximity of each to an emockm of some soft, urinch, as 
common to both, might render each capable indurecdy of suggesdi^ the 
other. When, for example, the whiteness of untrodden snow \mp to 
our mind the innocence of an unpolluted heart,— or a fine monnog of 
spring the cheerful freshness of youth, — they may do this only by the 
influence of a common emotion excited by them. The teodency to 
suggestions of analogy, which, in distinction from the tendency to sug- 
gestion of the grosser contiguiQr of objects themselves, or their doect 
images, I stated to be the great characteristic or coostituent of inveoire 
genius, may thus be only another form, or, at least, a very oatun) 
result of that susceptibility of vivid emotion, which, even by those who 
have not formed the same theory of genius, is usually concaved to be 
characteristic of the poetic temperament. The livelier the emolbo 
may be, the longer must it continue to co-exist with objects, aod ix 
quicker and surer, therefore, must it be to recall such objects as have 
at any time co-existed with it There may, therefore, when there is 
no proximate association of ideas, be a proximity as real in the mixed 
suggestions of ideas and emotions. 

In contrast, I might perhaps, say, in like manner, that su^esdn 
takes place, not mdeed by the unfon of causation with resemUance, ts 
Blr. Hume strangely supposed, but by resemblance alone, and tboe- 
fore, according to the view now given, by proximity, — a reseoiUaoee. 
however, not in the contrasted object itself, but m some emodoo, or 
other secondary feeling, to which that contrasted object gives rise. All 
objects that are strikingly contrasted must agree, at least, in this one 
respect, that they are very strange of their kind. When we see any 
one, for example, with a single feature of his face of very tmusoal 
dimensions, as a very large nose, the feeling that rises in our miiid, 
almost immediately after gazing on it, is the reflection how very saga- 
lar a nose this is. This reflection is itself a certain state of the nmd 
which, if produced m any way, may afterwards excite, as in the ordiMiy 
cases of suggestion, the accompanying conception of the object wbcfa 
first produced it. When we happen afterwards to see an indti^doal 
with a nose as remarkably short, the very same reflection vrill as in- 
stantly arise ; and this sameness of the proximate feeling, matj be 
sufficient, by mere proximity, to induce, on the perception of one of 
the objects, the conception of the contrasted object — that is oootraMd 
in form, indeed, but still similar in the sentiment which it excites. In 
the case of every other relation, too, it may be said, in like 
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duit the rdative suggests its correlative, because, whatever be die 
ctrcumstance of agreement in which the relation consists, this circum^ 
stance is conmxm to both, and may form a connecting link of mere 
proximity, as in any other case of resemblance, when the common 
circumstance is suggested by either of the two. 

Proceeding, then, on the general befief of distinct tribes of suggest- 
ions, ki our inquiry into the evidence which die phenomena a£brd <^ 
a previous influence of association, let us take far an exam]rie, a case 
of contra^, in which the perception or conception of one object, sug*^ 
gests immediately the conception of some other object, of which die 
qualities are so dissimilar, as to be absolutely opposite to those qualities 
which we are perceiving or C(Hiceiving at the moment. 

The first sight of a person of stature remarkaUe beyond the com- 
mon size, is suffieiodt, in many cases, to bring instantly before us, in 
coBceptioa, the form of some one, with whom we may haf^n to \m 
acquainted, of stature as remarkably low.— In consequence of what 
law of the mind does this suggestion take place f 

If we say merely, timt such is the nature of die mind, that it is not 
afifected by external objects akme, but that the state or affection of 
mmd which we caD a conception or idea of an object,-^ whatever 
manner excked, — may give immediate rise to other ideas, of which no 
external cause at the moment exists before us ; that one idea, however, 
does not suggest indifferently any other idea, but only such as have 
some peculiar relation to itself; that there is a considerable variety of 
scich relatiotts, resemblance, contiguity, and others ; and diat of this 
variety of rektions, according to ^idi ideas may spontaneously suggest 
each odier, contrast is one ;— we deliver an accurate statement of the 
Satds^ and of the whole of the facts ; and whatever goes beyond this, to 
some earlier mysterious process of union, — even though it could, by a 
skiUld eflbrtof mgenuity, be reconciled widi the ph^iomena, — must still 
be a supposition only ; for, if we trust the evidence of our consciousnessi 
winch aflbrds the only evidence, we have no knowledge of any inter- 
mediate process that can have the name of assodatian^ but simply of die 
ordinal perceptions, and the subsequent suggestion. Of this the sEght- 
est retrospect will convince any one. It is to our consciousness, then, 
at die time of the perception, and the time of the suggestion, that we 
most look. Now all of which we are conscious at the time of percep- 
OCA ott^ be precisely the same, though there were no memory what- 
ever after perception ceases, or though in remembrance, there were 
no such order of suggestions afterwards, as is supposed to justify the 

VOL. I. 37 
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soppositioa of some pre-existing associttiaD, bm oo tiie cootniy, ihe 
utmost irregularity and confusioD. Our conaciousQess, dariag penep- 
tiooyisthos Tar from indicating any process of association; aadiBaf 
which we are conscious, at the dme of the su^estioo itself, b tbi 
mere succession of one feeling to another, not certainly of any piior 
process on which tUs suggestion has depended. The laws of n^ 
gesiion^ then, as opposed to what may be eaOed a u o ei a tum r-^i ■ 
other words, the circumitaBces which seem lo regulate the ^MXiUDeoiis 
successions of our ideas, without reference to any former iDtdlec&al 
process^ except the ample primary perceptions, from which aQ ouroiv- 
responding conceptioiis are derived, — farm a legitimate theory, being i 
perfect generalization of the known facts, without a sii^gle circuoisUDce 
assumed. To these laws, — which require no prior union of that wtiA 
suggests with that which is ^iggested, — the particular case which west 
oonsideri^ is easily referable, bebg one of the very cases comprdended 
in the generalization. The sight of a gigantic suranger brings befixeos 
the image of our diminutive friend ; because, such is the nature of die 
mind, that in whatever manner the primary ideas may have beeo i&- 
duced, — and though there may never have been any co-exiadog oi 
inunediate succession of them befi)re,-— oppotito, by the veiy ckcub- 
Moce of their opposition, suggest opponieM. It is as much a kvof 
mbd, that one perception or conception shall intcoduce, as it were, 
spontaneously the concepdon of some similar object^^— or of oob so 
dissimilar as to be contrasted with it,— or of one which former^ ffc- 
ceeded it,— or of one in spjBcr other way related to it,r— and ibsuM 
introduce such tdtUive conceptions alone, — as it b a law of niiDd,tl0^ 
the influence of Ugkt on the retina, and thus indirectly on the seaso* 
rium, shall be ioUowed by the sensation of tnincm, and not of sond; 
and, however mysterious and inexplicable the one process may beiit 

^ is not more inexplicable than the other. It is as litde necessaiy ^ 
the stiggettumi thi^ there shoidd be any prior, union or associatioa d 
ideas, as, to vision^ that there should be any mysterious coimexiQaof 
the orgian with light, at some period prior to that in which light jttK 
first acted on the organ, and the visual sensation was its consequence. 
Let us next consider, whether this suggestion can be accounted fx 
on the other supposition, which ascribes our trains of ideas to asBOOt* 
tions previous to the suggestion itself, — to laws of assodation^ in fbj^ 
m the sense in which that phrase is distinguishable from laws oij^ 

gettion* 
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To treat die ({tiesdon Tntb all due candour, I diall make no objection 
to the term, tmoeiation^ as if it implied too gross an anak^ to corpo- 
real things ; for, unfortunately, it has this fault only in common with 
almost every current phrase in the Hiilosophy of Mind. 

If suggestion, in every case, depend on association,— that is to say, 
if, before objects or feelings can suggest each other, they must have 
been, at some former period, associated togedier in the mind, it is 
evident, that at some former period, at whatever detance of time it 
may have been before suggestion, both ideas or feelings must have 
existed together ; for it would surely be absurd to qpeak of associations 
actually formed between feelings which either had not betgun, or had* 
already ceased, before the supposed association. But this suppositkn' 
of prior c(h€3n9iencej though it might explain the mutual suggesdoo of 
objects that have been contiguous, as Hume expresses it, in jdace or 
time, cannot explain the case at present under consideration, if contrast 
be considered as difierent fipom contiguity ; for it is the very first percep- 
tion of the giant which is supposed by us to induce the conception of 
the dwarf, it, therefore, cannot admit of being assodaUd with the idea 
of the dwarf dli it have actually suggested it, for, till the moment of the 
actual suggestion, the two ideas never have existed together ; and if it 
have already suggested it without any former association, it is surely 
absurd to have recourse to a subsequent association to account for the 
prior suggestbn, and to say, that that which is^^ in a series of changes, 
owes its existence to that which is seeondj and is produced by that 
which itself produces. 

The particular case of suggesdon which we have supposed, then, 
if contrast be truly a simple principle of suggestion, seems absolutely 
decisive of the question, because it excludes every association of the 
two ideas prior to the suggestion itself. In suggestions of objects for- 
merty- contiguous, it might have been supposed by those, who, in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of our consciousness, trust more to a gratuitous 
hypothesis, dian to the evidence of consciousness itself, that, as the 
perceptions originally co-^xisted^ or were immediaiely suecessioe^ some 
niysterious connexkm of those states of mind might be fenned at the 
time of this co-existence, or inmiediate proximity, that mi^t deserve to 
be expressed by (he particular name of association,— in consequence 
€^ which connexion, the one state afterwards was to induce the other. 
Bot when there has been no such co-existence or successkxi,^ — as in 
the case of the first su^estions of contrast, — ^what association can 
there have been on which the suggestiom may be supposed to have 
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depended f Hie association, m such a case, is manifesdy no^baii 
more than the momentary influence <^ the tendency of tbe saggesbon 
itself; and to say that die suggestion depends on association, is the 
same thing as it would be to say, that suggestion depends upon suggest- 
ion. It depends, indeed, on die relation of tbe suggesting otn^ect to 
the object suggested,**as similar, opposite, contiguous in time orphee, 
or in some other way related,— -tbe tendency to suggeH rehlive 
feelings after relative feelings, being one of tbe original suscep&iiities 
of tbe mind, essential to its very nature, — but it depends on notbbig 
more ; and an object, tberef(»re, the very moment of otur first per- 
ception of it, may si^est some object that is related to it in ootDr 
other of these ways as readily, as after we have perceived it a dnv- 
sand times; though it surely would be a very strange use of a veiy 
common term, to speak of any previous association in this case, and «> 
say, that objects were associated before they had existence, as ib^ 
must have been, if this first suggestion had depended oq any poor 
union, or process of any kind. 

That an otgect seen for the first time does surest many relalive 
e(»iceptions, no one surely will deny ; and this single cmaA&MaOf^ 
if the distinction universally made, of various principles of : 
be admitted,— ^should, of itself, have led to juster notknis cfixm i 
of thought. It appears to be absoiiHely decisive of die questioB ; 
whatever might be stqiposed in other cases, in tins case, at least, 
cannot have been any previous connexion of diat whi<^ suggests wiA 
diat which is suggested. It proves, that the tendency of ths i 
in suggesticm, is not to exist successively in states which hafve 
prei^ously associated, but simply to exist in successive states, 
have to each other certain rdations, permanent or accidental, t fao aa 
relations which we have conddered as redudble to certain priacMif 
laws of su^estion. 

That the percepticxi of a giant, which never before bad < 
with die idea of a dwarf, should yet be sufficient, wtthoot i 
association, to induce that idea, may seem very wonderfol ; but OTt» 
derful as it is, it is i^ally not more mysterious, dian if die two iimm 
had co-existed, or succeeded each other, innmneraUe times. Tim 
great mystery is in tbe simple fact of tbe recurrence or 
rise at any idea, without tbe recurrence of the external cause ^ 
produced it, and when Hm external cause has ceased, periiapsy li 
have any existence. TUs fact, however, we must admit, whatever i» 
eortbeoiy; mditisaliwfaidiisnecessafy totbeanetbeoiy; iriafetle 
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other, hy sapposing, or vaguely implyiDg some actual unkm cur sttsociar 
tion, prior to ihe saggestioD, introduces a new mystery, and in conse- 
quence of the very mystery which it introduces, riders the phenom- 
ena, which it professes to explain, stitl more difficult to be conceived ; 
ance the association which it supposes to be necessary to the sug- 
gestion, must, on that suppostion, in many cases, be the effect of tha( 
^ery suggestion to which it is supposed to give rise. 

The reasons may be perceived, then, which led me to prefer the 
term n^estian^ to association^ as a more accurate general term, for 
all the ffoutaneous sueeessions of our thought ; since, by making thQ 
suggestion itsdf to dqp^d on an association or combination of ideas 
prior to it, we should not merely have assumed the reality of a process, 
of which we have no consciousness whatever, but shoidd have exclud- 
ed, by the impossibility of such previous combination, many of the 
most important classes of suggesUons,-— every suggestion that arises 
from the relations of objects which we perceive for the first time, and, 
indeed, every suggestion that does not belong, in the strictest sense, to 
Mr. Hflnae's single class of contiguity in time. 

The oUef circuaistance which probably led to the belief of some 
actual union or association of ideas, previous to suggestion, 1 conceive 
to have been the peculiar importance of that order of suggestions, of 
which proximiQr, and therefore former co-existence, or immediate 
suceettioB of the direct objects of thought, are the distbguiahing char- 
acteristic. If there had been no such order of suggestions as this, but 
cooceptioD bad fcdlowed conception merely according lo the other re- 
lations, such as those oi analogy or contrast, we never should have 
thoiiglbl of any association, or other prior influence, distinct from the 
sufj^estioD itself. But, when objects perceived together, or in imme- 
diate succession, arise again together, or in immediate succession, as 
if linked by some mvisible bonds, it is a very natural illusion, that the 
scfgestiaB kself should seem to depend on a mysterious imion of this 
kiadU The iHuaon b greatfy strengthened by these circumstances^ 
that k is to the relation of direct proximity of objects, we have re- 
couTK, in all those processes of thought, which have commonly been 
termed recollections, or voluntary reminiscences. We think of all the 
variety of events that happened at the time at which we know that the 
same evem, now feifotten by us, occurred, and we pursue this whole 
series, through its details, as if expecting to discover some tie that may 
give into our hand the fi^itive feeling, which we wish to detect. The 
sugg^MioD which we de»re, does probably at length occur, in conse* 
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qaeitce of tUs process ; and we are hence very natural 

to look back to a period preceding the suggestion, as to tiie real 

of the suggestion itself. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



BEDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED FA0ULTIK8 TO SDfPLB SVGCFESTlOff, 

^I. CONCEPTION, 11. IfEMORT, III. IMAGINATIOK, IV. HABITii — 

RBFUTATION OF DR. HARTLEY'S THEORY OF ASSOCIATION. 

Section I. 

Let US now consider some of tbose forms of stiggesiionj whidi kne 
been ranked as distinct mtellectual powers. 

That which its greater simplicity leads me to consider first, is nhn 
has been termed by phibsophers, the Power of Conceptionj vrHtb las 
been defined, the power that enabks us to form a fusion cfan okaM 
eXiject of perception^ or of some previous fieUng cf Ae mkuL The 
definition of the supposed power is sufficiently intelligihle ; but is Aere 
feason to add the power thus defined, to our other mental fimctiaos, 
as a distinct and peculiar iacuhy ? 

That we have a certsun mental power, or suscepdbility, if wfaidi, 
in accordance with thb definition, die perception of one ofajed iMy 
excite the notion of some absent object, is unquestionably tnie. Bm 
tfiis is the very function which is meant by the power of .liufegm i Da 
itself, when stripped of the illusion as to prior association ; and ifAe 
conception be separated fi'om the suggestion, nothing wiQ reaaiftlD 
constitute die power of suggestion, which is only another name ftrfc 
same power. I enter for example, an apartment in ray friend^ bav^ 
during his long absence from home ; I see his flute, or the wnArf 
some favourite author, lying on his table. The mere sight of eURr 
of these, awakes instantly my conception of my fi*fend, though, Mfkt 
moment, he might have been absent from my thought. I \ 
agam present. If I kx>k at the volume, I almost dunk tint I 
arguing strenuously for the merits of his favourite, as in those ( 
of social contention, when we have brought poets and [ABajuplwitln 
war agamst poets and phibsopheis. If lk)okatdieflute, Ifedi 
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aiinilar iDaaion. I hear him again animating it with bis very touchy— <- 
'eatUng into it what might almost, without a metaphor, be said to be 
e breath of life, — and giving it, not utterance merely, but eloquence. 
I these cases of sam[de suggestion, it is said the successive mental 
ates which constitute the notion of my friend himself, of the argu- 
lenls which 1 again seem to hear and combat, of the melodies that 
lently enchant me, — are conceptions indicating, therefore, a power 
r the mind from which they arise, that, in reference to the effects 
reduced by it, may be called the power of conception. But, if they 
rise firom a, peculiar power of conception, — and if there be a poufer 
f association or svggestiony which is also concerned, how are these 
owers to be distinguished, and what part of the process is it which 
re owe to this latter power ? If there were no suggestion of my 
riend^ it is very evident that there could be no conception of ray 
riend ; and if there were no conception of him, it would be absurd to 
peak of a suggestion, in which nothing was suggested. Whether we 
ise the term, suggestion^ or cusociaiionj in this case, is of no conse- 
luence* Nothing more can be accurately meant by either term, b 
eference to the example which I have used, than the tendency of my 
niud, after e3ustii>g in the state which constitutes the perception of the 
3ute or volume, and of the room in which I observe it, to exist imme- 
diately afterwards in that different state which constitutes the concep- 
tion of my friend. The laws of suggesUon or asscfciation are merely 
ihe general circumstances, according to which conceptions, or certain 
3ther feelings, arise. There is not, in any case of suggestion, both a 
suggestioa and a conception, more than there is in any case of visJon, 
both a vision and a sight. What one glance is to the capacity of vis- 
ion, one conception is to the capacity of suggestion. We may su 
innumerable objects in succession ; we may conceive innumerable 
objects in succession. But we see them, because we are susceptible 
of vision ; we conceive them, because we have that susceptibility of 
spontaneous suggestion, by which conceptions arise after each other 
iar^ular. trains. 

This duplication of a single power, to account for the production of 
a single state of mind, appears to me a very striking example of the 
ioflueoce of that misconception, with respect to association, which I 
have occu{ned so much time m attempting to dissipate. If association 
tnd suggestion had been considered as exactly synonymous, implying 
^^rely the succession of one state of mind to another state of mind,-« 
^'tthout any mysterious process of union of the two feelings prior to 
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the su^estioD, the attentioD of inquiren would, m this just and aBi|iie 
view, have been fixed oo the ao^e moment of the su^estkn hsetf *^ 
and I cannot think that any philosopher would, in this case, have oqq- 
tended for ttoo powers, as operating together at the very samemoBnt, 
in the production of the very same conception; but that one capntf 
would have been regarded as sufficient for this one simple cAct 
whether it were termed, with more immediate rrference to the secoed- 
ary feeling that is the efiect, the power of conception^ or wA dor 
immediate reference to the primary feelii^ which precedes it is i^ 
cause, the power cf mggettion or aaodatUm. It is v^ difirat, 
however, when the conception, — the one simple eflEect prodaoedr^ 
made to depend, not merely on the tendency of the mind to exkin 
that state, at the particular moment at which the conception arises, hi^ 
on some process of association, which may have operated at a oosid- 
erable interval before ; for b that case the process of assodtfA 
which is supposed to have taken {dace at one period, must itself ia^ 
one power or iuncdon of the mind, and the actual suggestion, or m 
of the conception, at an interval afterwards, some different power tf 
fimction. 

With req)ect to the supposed intellectual power of concept to, 
as distinct from the intellectual power of association or si^gestioo,«e 
may very safely conclude, that the belief of this is founded medf a 
a mistake as to the nature of association ; — that the power of sagpsMo 
and the power of conception are the same, both being only Huifvi^ 
ular susceptibility of the mind, from which, in certain circiai^tf^ 
conceptions arise,— or, at least, that if the power of concepaoadife^ 
from the more general powers of suggestion^ it difl^rs from it«lj ^ 
a part differs from the whole, — as the power of taking a ia^ 4 
differs from the power of traversing a whde field, — the power d^ 
ing a single breath from the general power of respiratioii,-Mbe flMv 
susceptibility by which we are capable of forming one diaritahb p' 
pose from that almost di^e universality of benevoieiice, iot^ 
virtuous life, to which every moment is either some exeitioD fcrgo^ 
or some wi^ for good, which comfNrehends within its sphere of flc^ 
— that has no limits but physical impossibility,— every beii^ ^^^ 
can instruct or amend, or relieve or gladden ; and, in its spbi* " 
generous desire^ all that is beyond the limits of its power of benfltaC 
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Section II. 

The next supposed inteliectaal potfer, which claims our attention, is 
the Power of Memory. 

Our remembrances are noAing more than conceptions united with 
the notion of a certain relation of time. They are conceptions of die 
past, felt as conceptions of the past, — that is to sajr, feh as- having a 
ceftam ration of antecedence to our present feeling. The remem- 
brance is not a simple but a complex state of mbd ; and all which is 
necessary to reduce a remembrance to a mere conception, is to sepa- 
rate from it a part of the complexity, — that part of it which constitutes 
the nation of a certain relation of antecedence. We are conscious of 
our present feefing, whatever it may be ; for this is, in truth, only 
another name for our consciousness* itself. The moment of present 
time, at which we are thus conscious, is a bright point,— ever moving, 
and j^t^ as it were, ever fixed, — which divides the darkness of the 
future from the twilight of the past. The pesent moment, then, 
though ever fleetmg, is to us, as it were, a fixed point ; and it is a 
yckoX which guides us m the most important of our measurements, in 
our retrospects of the past, and our hopes of the future. The particu- 
lar fedb^ of any moment before die present, as it rises again in our 
mind, woidd be a mmple conception, if we did not think of it, either 
iflnsediately or indirecdy, in relation to some other feeling earlier or 
later. It becomes a remembrance, when we combine widi it thb feel- 
ing of rdation, — the relation which constitutes our notion of time; — 
for tiBEie, as far as we are capable of understanding it, or rather of 
feeling it, is nothing more than the varieties of this felt relation, which, 
in reference to one of the subjects of the relation, we distinguish by 
the word 6«^rc,— ii reference to the other, by the word afier. It is 
a relation which we feel nearly in the same manner as we feel the 
Teiadon which bodies bear to each other, as co-existing in space. 
We say of a house, that it is two miles fit)m a particular village, half a 
n^ firom the river, a mile fit>m the bridge, with a feeling of relation 
vwf moQar to that with which we say of one event, that h occurred a 
moi^ ago, — of another event that it occurred in the memorat^e year of 
oar first going to school,— of another, that it happened in our infancy. 
There is some point, to which in estimating distance of space, we refer 
the objects which we measure, as there is a point of time in the pres- 
ent moment, or in some event which we have before learned to consid- 
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er thus relatively, to whichy directly or indirectly, we refer the evepis 
of which we speak as past or future, or more or less recent 

If we had been incapable of considering more than two ereots 
together, we probably never should have inv^ited the word ^bot 
should have contented ourselves with simpler words, expressive of the 
simple relation of the two. But we are capable of coosiderb; i 
variety of events, all of which are felt by us to bear to that state a( 
mind which constitutes our present consciousness, some rektion of 
priority or subsequence, — ^which they seem to us to bear also recipRh 
cally to each other ; and the varieties of this relation oblige us tobveat 
a general term ibr expressing tbem all. This general word, mestBi 
by us for expressing all the varieties of priority and subsequeooe, is 
iimej — a word, tlierefore, which expresses no actual reality, bat oilf 
relations that are fek by us, b the objects of our conception. TothilL 
of time is not to think of any thing existing of itself, for time isnoii 
thing but a relation ; it is only to have some oxiceptions of objects, 
which we regard as prior and subsequent ; and without the coaeep- 
tion of objects of some kind, as subjects of the relation of priority tnl 
subsequence, it is as little possible for us to imagine any time, as id 
imagine brightness or dimness without a single ray of ligbt^— propot- 
tbnal magnitude without any dimensi(ms,— or any other relatioowit^ 
out any other subject. When the notion of time, then, is combioed 
with any of our conceptions, as in memory, all which is combined viii 
the simple conception is the feeling of a certain relation. To b 
capable of remembering, in short, we must have a capacity of tbeieel- 
ings which we term reUuionsj and a capacity of the feelings «i)khv;e 
term conceptions^ that may be the subj^ts of the relations; but ^ 
these two powers no other is requisite, — no power of memory MsA 
from the conception and relation which that complex form daooiesi 

When I say that time, as far as we are capable of undarstaodif)^ 
is nothing more than a certain felt relation of certain concqrtioosof 
our own mind, I am sufficiently aware of the necessity of this quai^* 
ing clause with respect to the limits of our understanding, and of tke 
truth of the very striking remark of St Austin on this most obscuR 
subject, that he knew well what time was, till he was asked abotf 
it, and that then he knew nothing of it. — " Quid ergo est tempos^ 
Quis hoc facile explicuerit f Si nemo a me quaerat, scio. Si qu^ 
renti explicare velim, nescio." 

It is truly one of those subjects, which, instead of growing clearer ts 
we gaze upon it, grows more obsciure beneath our veiy gaae. AB ^ 
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which we can be said to be conscimis, is certainly the present moment 
alone. But of that complex state of mind, which forms to us the 
present moment, there are parts which impress us irresistibly, and 
bej'ond all the power of scepticism, with the relation, which we terra 
priority^ in reference to the one, and succession or svhsequence, in 
reference to the other; time, as fek by us, being this relation of the 
two, and nothing more. It is not because we have a previous notion 
of time that we regard objects as prior and posterior, more than we 
regard objects as large or small, because we have a previous notion of 
magnitude ; but time, as a general word, is agnificant to us merely 
of the felt varieties of the relation of priority and subsequence, as 
magmtude is a general word, expressive of the felt varieties o( com- 
paralive dunenacxis. 

Ctt)scure as the relation of priority and succession may be, how- 
ever, which is all that mingles with conception in our remembrance, it 
IS still only a certain relation ; and the feeling of this relation does not 
imply any peculiar power, generically distinct from that which per- 
ceives other relations, whether clear or obscure. Memory, therefore, 
is not a disdnet intellectual faculty, but is merely canceptum or sng- 
gesthnj combmed widi the feding of a particular relation. It cannot 
be denied, for example, that in the darkness of the night, after an 
interval d* many years, and at the distance, probably, of many thousand 
miles, we have the faculty of conceiving, or of beholdbg again, almost 
with the same vividness as when we trod its steep ascent, the mountain 
wbfeh we have been accustomed perhaps to ascend in our boyhood, 
for the (deasure of looking down, from its topmost rock, with a sort of 
pride at the height wMch we had mastered. To behold mentally this 
eminence again, without any feeling of the relaticm of past time, is to 
have ody a conception of tlie mountain. We cannot think of the 
mountain itself, however, even for a few moments, without thinking 
also of die scene which we have been accustomed to survey from it, — 
the buaMer lulls around, that served only to make the valley between 
appear lower, than we should otherwise have conceived it to be, and 
to make us feel still more proudly the height which we had attained, — 
the scattered viHages, — ^the woods, — the streams, in various directions, 
mingling and resting in the motionless expanse of the lake. By com- 
prehending gradually more of tiiese objects in our mental view, we have 
widened our conception, indeed, but it is still a conception only ; and 
we are not said to exercise uiy power distinct from that of conception 
or snggestion. Yet we camiot thus conceive the landscape as a whole, 
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wicboat feefatg various rehtioQS which ks parts bear to eodi cdier k 
space, as near or disteat, high or low,-— cbe wood hangng over ihe 
village, — the spire gieamiag through the trees^ — the brook btnyiog 
down to the mill, and the narrow petb-way by its aide. Hiese rda- 
tjons, which give unity to the scene, are refetiooa of sp9ce only, aad 
they do not hinder omrcomjdex feeling trom being deoomtnated moftf 
a conception. So far^ then, no new power is said to be conoeiaed. 
If, however, in addition to aU these local rdations, we inttodace hot 
a single rdation of tiine,-*tbe thought of the vaoA trUing arctDBstaace 
which occurred when we last ascended the same mountab, and befadd 
the same scene, — thou^ this new part of the eomfdex feeimg hm 
risen, aocordkig Id the same exact laws of suggestion, as the 
tion of the mere scene, the conception is then instantly said to 
a -new power, and what was beibre a ccnceptioo is a conceptiaB oo 
longer* In one sense, indeed, there is truly the operation of a orv 
power, for there is a new relation most certainly 1^-; and every refahoa 
kk implies a power or susceptibyity in the mind of be^Bg this rdanoi. 
But the relations of co-existence in spmce are not less retatioss ikaB 
diose of succession in time ; and both or neither, tfaere&ve, wb» to- 
cxistmg with our conceptions, should be said to indicate a new intel- 
lectual iaquhy. 

The state d* mind, in memory, is, as I have already said, a ^rwqi^ 
one, — a canceptian and a ftding <f rdatum. But it admits of vay 
easy analysis into these two parts, and, therefore, does not req» Ae 
supposition of any new power to comprebeod k, aiore than ibe < 
plex state of mind, which results from the combinatioD of the as 
sensations of warmth and fh^ranee, requires the suppoaitioD of a i 
power to comprehend it, distinct from the separate senaeft lo y 
elementary feeliogs, if existing alone, would be rderrod. Tbeconnp* 
tion, which forms one elemeitt of the remembrance, is rdisnUfr to Aa 
capaciQr of simple suggestion, which we have been oooaided^i Ae 
feeling of the rdation of primi^, which forms the other eleoMOt af 
the remembrance, is refen^le, like all our other feeliogs of reiat■ai^ 
to the capacity cf relative sufi^gaticmf which we are aAacwanb lo 
ooosider. It is merely as this relation of priori^ is or is not feh, tim 
the state of mind, in which there is pictured some absent obyedct 
past feeling, has the name of a eoncepiioi^ oi the name of a itrnm 
brofice. 

in nrnple memory, dien, it will be aQowed, that conceptioo Ukm 
ooBoeption by the ordinary laws of su^ei^ion, as moch aa in those 
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coficepCXMis to wUch we do not attach, that is to say, with which there 
is not comUned, any nodoo of time. But there is a species of mem- 
ory, wbidi is said to be trnder our contiol, — that memory, combined 
with desire of remembering something forgotten, to \^ich we com- 
mody ffwe the name of reeottection. We tnll the existence of certain 
ideas, it is said, and they arise in consequence of our volition ; though 
assuredly, to mZi any idea, is to know what we will, and therefore to 
be consdoos of that very idea which we surely need not desire to 
knov^ when we already know* it so well as to wUl its actual existence. 

The contradk^tion implied in this direct vditkm of any particular 
idea, is, indeed, so manifest, that the assertion of such a direct power 
over the course of our thought, is now pretty generally abandoned. But 
stitt it is affirmed, with at kast equal incongruity, that we have it in 
our power to will certain conceptions indirecdy, and that there is, 
therefore, a species of memory which is not mere suggestion, but 
Cdkms, in part, at least, other laws. This indirect volition, however, 
is only another form of dmt very direct volitbn of ideas, the absurdity 
of whk^h it is introduced to d)viate« Thus, if I wish to remember a 
piece of news which was communicated to me by a friend, it is ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that I cannot vfiU the conception of this immedi- 
ately and directly, since that would be to know it ahready ; but I am 
said to have die power of adUng up such ideas as I know to have co- 
existed with it, the place at which the news was told me, the person 
who toU it, and various circumstances of our conversation, at the same 
time ; and this supposed power of calling up such relative ideas, is diat 
in^brect power over our course of thought which we are ssdd to pos- 
sess. But, surely, if these ideas of the circumstances that formeriy 
aoeooipamed the evei^ which I wish to remember, arise of themselves, 
to the mind, according to the SBn[^ course of suggestion, there is not 
even indireet VK^ition in the parts of the spontaneous train ; and, if they 
do not arise of themselves, but are separately wiUedj there is then 
as direet volition, and consequently as much absurdity, invciveA in 
this ottlfog up of the person, the place, and the other accompanying 
ci rcmugtances, as in calling up the very conception itself, whidi is the 
dbject of all this search. In either case, we must be supposed to wiH 
to know durt, of wMch the will to know it implies the knowledge. The 
00^ difference is, diat instead of one direct volition, which b acknowl- 
edged or which must be acknowledged to be absurd, we have now 
many separate direct vditions, and have consequently multiplied the 
inconsistency which we wished to avoid. The true and simple &eory 
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of the recollection is to be found in die p^manence of the dewe, ari 
the natural spontaneous course of the suggestion. I do not ca9 up the 
ideas of the person and the place ; bnt these by their relations to the 
desire which I feel, arise uncalled; and when these have arisen, te 
suggestion of some part of the conversation at that place, and with that 
person, is a very natural effect of this mere conception of the persoD 
and of the place. If that particular part of the discourse be thus 
simply suggested, which I wished to remember, my object is gained, 
and my desire, of course, ceases ; if not, my desire still continuBig, 
and being itself now more strongly, because more recently associated 
with the conceptions of the person and the place, keeps them coostant- 
ly before me, till, in the variety of suggestions to which they spofltaoe- 
ously give rise, I either obtain, at last, the remembrance ^rbich I viA, 
or, by some new suggestion, am led into a new channel of thoo^ 
and forget altogether that there was any thing which I wished to I^ 
member. What is termed voluntary recoUectUm^ then, whether doeet 
or indirect, is nothing more than the co-existence of some vague and 
indistinct desire with our simple trains of suggestion. 

It is a complex feeling, or series of feelings^ of winch the coatiDoed 
desire, and a variety of succes«ve relative conceptions, are parts; bot 
the co-existence of the train of conceptions, widi an unsatisfied desire, 
though a complex state of mind, is not the exercise of any new jo^) 
distinct from the elementary powers or feelings which oonfosei 
We have (mij to perform our mental analysis, as in any other com- 
plex phenomenon of the mind, and the elements instantly appeC' 

In estimating the power of memory, in those strikiiig diverabes d 
it which appear in different individuals, we are liable to err byfltten&f 
chiefly to the more obvious suggestions, \^ch arise and diqdaj Aeo- 
selves in the common intercourse of Kfe. It is in this way, 4*i 
good memory, which is, in itself, so essential an accompankDeK v 
profound and accurate judgment, has fallen into a sort of proveihu 
disrepute, as if unfriendly to judgment, or indicative of a defect io tiff 
nobler part of our intellectual constitution. In the cases, bowewTj 
which have led to this very erroneous remark, it is not the qwmii^J 
I may so express it, of the power of memory, but the pecuBar «p«^ 
of it, that, by the sort of connexions which it involves, pre^nts ilsdi » 
us more readily, and seems more absurd, merely by coming thusB** 
frequently before our view. 

What we are too ready to, consider exclusively as memory, is *^ 
suggestion which takes place, according to the mere relatioos of (^ 
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tlguity In time and place, of the very objects themselves, without regard 
to the conceptions, which arise, in our trains of thought, by the same 
power of spontaneous suggestion, but which arise according to other 
relations, and which, therefore, we think of ascribing to the same sim- 
ple power. It is not a good memory, in its best sense, as a rich and 
retentive store of conceptions, that is unfriendly to btellectual excel- 
lence, poetic or philosophic, but a memory of which the predominant 
tendency is to suggest objects or images which existed before, in this 
very order in which, as objects or images, they existed before, accord- 
ing to the merely imitative relations of contiguity. The richer the 
memory, and consequendy the greater the number of images, that 
may arise to the poet, and of powers and e&cts, that may arise to the 
philosopher, the more copious, m both cases, will be the suggestions of 
analogy i which constitute poetic invention or philosophic discovery, — 
and the more copious the suggestions of analogy may be, the richer and 
more diverafied, it is evident, must be the inventive power of the 
mind. It is the quality of memory, then, as suggesting objects in 
their old and familiar sequences of contiguity, — not the quantity of the 
store of suggestions, that is unfriendly to genius, though, as I before 
remarked, this very difference of quality may, to superficial observers, 
seem like a dijSference of the quantity of the actual power. 

It is in common conversation chiefly, that we judge of the excellence 
of the memory of others, and that we feel our own defects of it, — ^and 
the species of relatbn which forms by far the most important tie of 
things, in ordinary discourse, is that of previous contiguity. We talk 
of things which happened at certain times, and in certain places ; and 
he who remembers these best, seems to us to have the best memory, 
though the other more important species of suggestion, according to 
analogyi may, in hb mind, be wholly unproductive, and though no 
greater number of images, therefore, may be stored in it, and no great- 
er number of spontaneous suggestions arise; but on the contrary, 
perhaps, far fewer than in the more philosophic minds, whose admira- 
ble inventions and discoveries, as we term them, we admire, but whose 
supposed bad memories, which are in truth only diflferent modifications 
of the same principle of suggestion, we lament. 

The most ignorant of the vulgar, in describing a single event, pour 
out a number of suggestions of contiguity, which may astonish us in- 
deed, though they are a proof, not that they remember more, but 
only that their prevailing suggestions take place, according to one 
aknost exclusive relation. It is impossible to listen to a narrative of 
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the most simple event, by one of die common people, who are uok- 
customed to pay much attention to events, but as they occur together, 
without bemg struck i^th a readiness of suggestion of iiiBumerable 
petty circumstances, which might seem like superiority of memotv, il 
we did not take into account the comparatively small number of te 
suggestions of a diflferent class. They do not truly remember more 
than others, but their memory is different in quality from the roemoiy 
of others. Su^esdons arise in their minds, which do not aik k 
other mim'9 ; but there is at least an equal number of suggestions dist 
arise m the minds of others, of which their minds, m the same or- 
cumstances, would be wholly unsuscepdble. Yet still, to codiqod 
observers, their taemory will appear quick and retentive, in a pecdnr 
and far surpassmg degree. How many trifling iacts, for exainjde} does 
Mn. Quickly heap together, to force upon Sir John Falstaflfs ranh 
brance, hb promise of marriage. The passage is quoted bj Ld 
Kames, as a very lively illustration of the species of reccollectioDs di 
vulgar mind. 

" In the minds of some persons, thoughts and circumstaoces cn^ 
upon each other by the slightest connexions. 1 ascribe this to a ttBt- 
ness in the discerning faculty ; tot a person vdio cannot aecaraleir 
distmguish between a sli^t connexion and one that is more iotiiMtri 
is equally affected by each ; such a person must necessari^ hm t 
great flow of ideas, because they are introduced Igr any rebtioB hr 
difl^ndy ; and the slighter relations, being without nundliery boA 
ideas without end. This doctrine b, in a fivdy manner, iDotalBd by 
StAkspeare : — 

* FdUt€fffi What is the gross sum that I owe thee f 

* Hostess. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, tliysetf and d; 
money too. Thou didst swear to me on a parcel-gik gcMei, siUiBgio 
my Dolphin-chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fre, on 
Wednesday in Wtutsun-week, when the Prince broke Ay hsti iv 
likening him to a singing man of Windsor, thou didst swear to me tbefi) c 
I was washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me my lady%^ 
Canst thou deny it ? Did not Goodwife Keech, die buU^l ^ 
come in then, and call me Crossip Quickly f coming in to borrow a 
mess of vinegar ; teffing us she had a good did) of prawns ; vibaifj 
atkovL didst desire to eat some ; whereby I told thee they weie il in > 
green wound. And didst not thou, when she was gone down ^^ 
desire me to be no more so familiarity with such poor pecqde, sayifl?' 
diat ere long they should call me madam ? And didst thou act ^ 
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me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings f I put thee now to thy 
book oath, deny it, if thou canst.' — Second Partj Henry IF, Act 2. 
Scene 2. 

^' On the other hand, a naan of of accurate judgment cannot have a 
great flow of ideas } because the slighter relations, making no figure 
in his mind, have no power to introduce ideas. And hence it is, that 
accurate judgment is not friendly to declamation or copious eloquence. 
This reasoning is confirmed by experience ; for it is a noted observa- 
tion, That a great or comprehensive memory is seldom connected with 
a goo(» judgment." * 

It is not from any defect of memory, as Lord Kames thinks, that 
fewer of the ideas, which prevail in common conversation, arise to a 
mind of accurate judgment ; but, because the prevailing tendencies to 
suggestion, in such a mind, are of a species that have little jcelatioo to 
the dates, &c. of the occurrences that are the ordinary topics of famil- 
iar discourse. The memory differs in quality^ not in quantity ; or, 
at least, the defect of these ordinary topics is not itself a proof, that 
the general power of suggestion is less vigorous. 

Jo the case of extemporary eloquence, indeed, the flow of mere 
words may be more copious, in him who is not accustomed to dwell 
on the permanent relations of objects, but on the slighter circumstances 
of pi^jTceptioo and local connexion. Yet this is far from proving that 
the memory of such a person, which implies much more than the 
recMijepce of verbal signs, is less comprehen^ve ; on die contrary, 
there is every reason to suppose, that, unless probably in a few very 
extraordinary cases, which are as little to be taken into account, in a 
geoeral estimate of this kmd, as the form and functions of monsters 
in a phyaological inquiry, the whole series of suggestions, of which a 
profound and discriminating mind is capable, is greater, upon the 
wholes than the number of those, which rise so readily to die mind of 
a superficial thinker. The great difference is, that the wealth of the 
one i9 composed merely of those smaller pieces, which are in contin- 
ual request, and? therefore, brought more Irequendy to vijew, — while 
th^ abundance of the other consists chiefly in those more precious 
corns, which ^re rather deposited than carried about for current use, 
bu( which, when brought forward, exhibit a magnificence of wealth, to 
w^ch the petty counters of the muldtude are comparatively insig- 
nificant. 

* Elements of Criticism, Chap. L 

TOL.I. 39 
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Section HI. 

The next class of phenomena, ascribed erroneously to a pecoEar 
inteUectual power, which remains to be considered, is that which axo- 
prebends the phenomena of imagirMtion. We not merely pereare 
objects, and conceive or remember them simply as they were, but we 
have the power of combining them in various new assemblages,— of 
forming at our will, with a sort of delegated onmipotence, not a angle 
universe a>erely, but a new and varied universe, with every succeasks 
of our thought. The materials of which we form them, are, indeed, 
materials that exist in every mind ; but they exist in every mind(Mily as 
the stones exist shapelessly in the quarry, that require little more dm 
mechanic labour to convert them into common dwellings, but that lise 
into palaces and temples only at the command of architectural g^ 

Such are the sublime functions of imagination. But we must ml 
conceive, merely because they are sublime, that they compebeDd 
the wliole office of imagination, or even its most important uses, bis 
of far more importance to mankind, as it operates in the commoo 
offices of life, — ^in those familiar feelings of every hour, which we new 
think of referring to any faculty, or of estimating their value in refe^ 
ence to other classes of feelings. What are all those pictures of the 
future, which are forever before our eyes, in the successive hopes, and 
fears, and designs of life, but imaginations, in which circumstances are 
combined that never, perhaps, in the same forms and proportions, hafe 
existed in reality, and which, very probably, are never to exist but in 
those very hopes and fears which we have formed ? The vriter of 
romance gives secret motives and passions to the characters wtu(^he 
invents, and adds incident to incident in the long series of ccHnpficatel 
action which he devekpes. What he does, we, too, are doing eveij 
hour ; — contriving events that never are to happen, — imagining motives 
and passions, — ^and thinking our little romances, of which oursdresjis 
may be supposed, perhaps are the primary heroes, but in the jJot of 
which there is a sufficient complicadon of adventures of those whom 
we love, and those whom we dislike, connected with the main piece, 
or episodically intermingled. Our romances of real life, thw^b 
founded upon facts, are, in their principal circumstances, ficdoosstSi 
and, though tlie fancy which they display may not be as brilliant, it b 
still the same in kind with that which forms and fills the history « 
imaginary heroes and heroines. The dullest pk>dder over the ohsci^ 
est desk, who sums up, in the evening, his daily tables of profit wi 
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loss, and who rises in the morning widi the sole object of adding a few 
cyphers to that book of pounds and pence, which contains the whole 
annual history of his life,— even he, while he half lays down his quill 
to think of future prices, and future demands, or future posabilities of 
kss, has his vi»ons and inspirations like the subHmest poet, — visions of 
a very difl^rent kind, indeed, from those to which poets are accustom* 
ed, but involving as truly the inspirations of fancy. 

For these humble cases of imagination, it might perhaps be admit- 
ted, by those who are not aware how exactly they resemble in kmd 
the sublimer examples of it, that no peculiar intellectual power differ- 
ent from ^mple suggestion is necessary. But is there not some 
peculiar power exerted in the splendid works of eloqueqce and poetic 
art, — in those fictions, which seem to give all the reality of nature to 
ideal things,.NH^ to add some new majesty or loveliness even to the 
very magnificence of nature itself, — and which would seem, therefore, 
to raise art above nature, if this very art were not one of the forms 
which nature itself assumes f 

In these, too, if we analyze the phenomena; with sufficient minute- 
ness, we shall find results similar to those which we discovered in our 
analysis of the former tribes of phenomena, ascribed, in like manner, 
erroneously to peculiar powers. 

To this analysis let us now proceed. 

Imagination has been generally regarded as implying a voluntary 
selection and combination of images^ for the production of compounds 
di^rent from those which nature exhibits. This opinion, to whatever 
extent it may be true, is certainly false in part at least. 

We have seen, in considermg some other mental processes, that 
these are rendered very different in appearance by the union o{ desire; 
— ^tbat mere perception, in this way, becomes attention, — ^mere mem- 
ory, recollection. A similar difierence is produced by the union of 
the same feeling in the phenomena which we are at present con- 
sidering. 

Imagination, then, may be considered m two different lights ; as it 
takes place widiout desire,^-or, as it takes place with desire or inten- 
tioo« Let us consider, then, in the first place, those new complex 
conceptions, which, when there is no accompanying desire, arise and 
start, as it were, upon the mind, in its passive trains of thought. 

That there b imagmation, or new combination of images and feel- 
jngS) unaccompanied with any desire, and consequendy altogether void 
of selection, is as true, as that there is memory without intentk)nal 
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remirascencc. In the trains of our thought, conceptioas rise oftea 
simply as they have existed before ; they rise often mixed io varioos 
forms and proportions, as they never have existed before ; and b both 
eases equally without any desire on our part. We as little wiB die 
varying scenery of our reveries, and all the strange ibrais wfaidi seem 
to people them, as we will the conceptioD of any one with wbom we 
are acquainted, when it rises to us in instimt su^estion, merefy oo 
reading his familiar name. 

I may conceive gold, it is said, — ^I may conceive a mountain ; ' ad 
these states of my mind, which are only faint transcripts of tbe p^ 
are simple conceptions. But if I conceive a gcdden mountain, — wbicfa 
I never saw, — ^I must, it is said, have put together these two conccp- 
tbns ; and this conception, different fix>m any thing in nature, is^ m 
strict language, not a mere conception^ but an imaginatwn. 

Has any thing, however, taken place in this last case, di&reot froa 
what occurred in the two former i 

The argument, which I used in treating of vduntary reminiscenoe, 
is equally applicable in the present instance. I then showed die 
absurdity of supposing that we can will die existence of any pardodv 
idea ; since this would be to suppose us either to wffl without know- 
ing what we willed, which is absurd,— or to know already wfait we 
willed to know, which is not less absurd. In like manner, I canaoc faave 
selected the images of gold and a mountain with the mteotion of IbriD- 
ing the compound of a golden mountam ; since it is very evideni, tfiat 
if I willed that particular compound, I must have have had tiie oone^ 
don of a golden mountain previously to my conception of a l^oMEen 
mountain. The argument in this case is surely demonstretive; and 
the same argument will apply equally to every other individual cast 
diat may be supposed, whether the images be few or many,— tranMH^ 
or continued through the longest reveries. If we select nnages wtk 
the view of forming a particular compound, we most already h»t 
formed this compound ; and to select them for no purpose whatever, 
is, in tnith, not to select at all. 

But if there cannot have been any selection of images, for amipai M | 
with them the notion of a golden nKNintain, how happens it that ike 
conception of this object, so different finom any thing we tHue enr 
seen, should arise in the mind i 

For the solution of thb supposed difficuhy, 1 might renuork, iteit 
is far 6om necessary to suggestion, that there should be any niin|i<i 
resemblance of the object stiggested to that which sog^ests it, nr tet 
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they should formerly have been proximate as the direct images of 
things existing tt^ether ; and that, on the same principle as that by 
which a giant suggests a pigmy, or, still more, as analogous objects 
suggest objects merely analogous, — a tempest, for example, the short 
violence of mortal tyranny, or a day of vernal sunshine, the serene 
benevolence of its God, — so the mere conception of a mountain of one 
substance or colour, may suggest the analogous conception of a moun-* 
tain of gold. But, though this general tendency to analogous suggest* 
ions might seem, perhaps, sufficient to explain the whole difficulty, the 
true theory of this, and of every other species of complex conception, 
appears to di^nd, not on this general tendency merely, but, in a great 
degree also, on the fact that various conceptions, in that pardcuhur 
sense of co-existence or complexity, which T explained as all that can 
be understood in the case of* mind, may exist together, forming one 
complex feeling, and that one part of this complexity may suggest one 
concepdon, while another part suggests a difier^t conception, that 
may in like manner unite, and form one harmonizing whole. The 
conception of the colour of gold, for example, and the conception of 
a mountain, may be thus, as it were, separately suggested, by parts of 
of some preceding group of images co-exisdng in the mind ; or the 
conception of a mountain remaining, its greenness or brownness, whicli 
are parts of the complex feeling, may, as colours, suggest various other 
colours, in die same way as if the conception of the form of the moun- 
tain had ceased ; the colours thus suggested by some former colour,-** 
that of pM among the rest, — coalescing, as they arise, with the remain*^ 
kig conception of the projecting mass ; and all this happens, not in 
conseqoence of any selection of oih^, but merely in conformity with 
the common laws of suggestion ; with those laws, by which, in every 
instance of vision, a mere sensation of colour continues to co-exist with 
what is in truth only an associate conception of some particular tangible 
ferm, and to blend itself, in intimate diffiision, with the ciHiceptian 
which it has suggested, — as if the eye were itself capable of origmally 
distbguishing convexity, concavity, and every varied form of position 
and magnitude. 

The momentary groups of images that arise, independendy of any 
desire or dicice on our part, and arise in almost every minute, to 
almost every mind, constitute by far the greater number of our knagiD- 
atioDs ; and to suppose a predetermining selection necessary to every 
new complex conception, would therefore be almost to annihilate 
iBEiaefnatioil itself, it mq^bt leave it, mdeed, to the writers of poeti7 
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and romance, and to all who are in the habit of embellishmg dieir cxsb- 
versation with the graces and the wonders of extemporary romance ; 
but in the greater number of mankind, it would be to annihilate it 
wholly ; since, in them, there is no intentional creation of images, but 
their fancy presents to them spontaneous images ; or rather, to speak 
more accurately, since fancy is but a general term, expressive of the 
variety of these very states of the mind, their mind, in consequence of 
its own original susceptibilities of change, exists, of itself, snccesavehr, 
in those various states which constitute the feeUngs referred to fancy 
or imagination. 

Such is imagination, considered, as it most frequently occurs, wicfaoot 
any accompanying desire ; — a mode of the general capacity of simple 
suggestion, — and nothing ' more. But there are, unquestionably, cases 
in which desire, or intention of some sort, accompanies it during tbe 
whole, or the chief part of the process ; and it is of these cases clBe% 
that we are accustomed to think, in speaking of this supposed power. 
Such b the frame of the mind, in composition of every spedes, m 
prose or verse. In this state, conceptions follow each odier, and new 
assemblages are formed. It is a continued exercise of imagjmation :— 
What, then, is the analysis of our feelings in this state of voluntai; 
thought, when there is a desire of forming new groups of iaiages» and 
new groups of images arise ? 

In the first place, to sit down to compose, is to have a general Dodon 
of some subject which we are about to treat, with the desire of devel- 
oping it, and the expectation, or perhaps the confidence, that we sbaO 
be able to develope it more or less fully. The desire, like every qAks 
vivid feeling has a degree of permanence which our vivid feefings ody 
possess ; and, by its permanence, tends to keep the acoomfnnyiDg 
conception of the subject, which is the object of the desire, also per- 
manent before us ; and while it is thus permanent, the usual sponttDe- 
ous suggestions take place ; conception following conception, in rapid 
but relative series, and our judgment, all the time, approving aad 
rejecting, according to those relations of fitness and unfimess to tbe 
subject, which it perceives in the parts of the train. 

Such I conceive to be a faithful picture of the state or successife 
states of the mind, in the process of composition. It is not the exor- 
cise of a single power, but the developement of various susceptilHlities^ 
—of desire,— of simple suggestion, by which conceptions rise aAor 
conceptions,— of judgment or relative suggestion, by vdiich a feelii^ rf 
jceladve fitness or unfitness arises, on the contemplation of the coocep- 
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dons that have thus spootaneously presented themselves. We think 
of some subject, — the thought of this subject mduces various concep- 
tions related to it. We approve of some, as having a relation of fitness 
for our end, and disapprove of others, as unfit. We may term this com- 
plex state, or series of states, imaginaUon or fancy, — and the term may 
foe convenient for its brevity. But, m using it, we must not forget, 
that the term, however brief and simple, is still the name of a state 
that is complex, or of a succession of certain states ; that the phenom- 
ena, comprehended under it, being the same in nature, are not render* 
ed, by this use of a mere word, different from those to which we have 
already given peculiar names, expressive of them as they exist sepa- 
rately ; — ^and that it is to the classes of these elementary phenomena, 
therefore, that we must refer the whole process of imagination ia our 
philosophic analysis : — unless we exclude analysis altogether, and fill 
our mental vocabulary with as many names of powers, as there are 
complex affections of the mind. 

The feeling of which I have spoken, as most important in fixing our 
trains of thought so as. to allow contbuous composidon, is the vivid feel- 
ing of desire,* co-existing with the conception of the particular subject; 
since this^ conception of the subject, which is essential to the desire 
itself, must exist as long as the particular desire or intention exists, and 
from the influence of the common laws of suggestion, cannot thus coq' 
tinue in the mind without inducing successively various other concep- 
tions related to the primary subject and to each other. 

There is another circumstance, however, which contributes very 
powerfully to keep the train of suggestion steadily related to the partic- 
ular subject which we wish to consider, or at least to recall our thoughts 
to it, when they have wandered firom it so far, as to have introduced 
trains of their own absolutely unconnected with our subject. This is 
the constant presence of the same objects of perception around us. I 
remarked when treating of the secondary laws of suggestion, the im- 
portant influence which our conceptions have in awakening each other, 
according as they have been more or less recendy combined ; even 
the worst memory being able to repeat a short line of poetry, imme- 
diately after reading it, though, in a very short time, it might wholly 
forget it. There is then, most unquestionably, a peculiar readiness of 
of suggestion of recent images or feelings. Accordingly, when we sit 
down to compose, the thought of our subject is soon associated with 
every object around us, — ^with all that we see, — mth every permanent 
sound, — with the touch of the pen or the pencil which we hold, — ^with 
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our very tactual and muscular feelings as we ail* AU tbeae aeosajtais, 
indeed, have been frequently connected with other subjects, but tbejr 
more readily suggest our present subject, because they have c(>exiAed 
with it more recently. When, therefore, we are led away, abnoat 
insensibly, to new trains of thought, we are rapidly brought back to 
these by the sight of some book which meets our eye, — of the de^ or 
table before us,-— or by some other of those sensations already mest- 
tioned. In our efforts of composition, there is a constant action of 
these causes, — some of which would lead us away, wbOe others bdog 
us back. The general laws of suggestion, would, in many cases, M 
our mind with conceptions foreign to our olyect, and they do freqaeodj 
produce this effect ; but as often are we recalled, by the pemiawace 
of otu* desire, or, still more frequently, by the same laws of sM^geakm 
which had disturbed and distracted us,— operating now, in thdr ma- 
nexion with the objects of sense before us, in the way already ase- 
doned, and thus repairmg the very evil to which they bad giveo ooc»- 
^on. 

In the creaUons of our fancy, it is very evident that the CQiM^eftifx^ 
which arise must all have some relation to e»ch otb^, or the nev 
combinations would be mere wildness and confusion ; and to the fda- 
tions, according to which concepdons may arise, there b scarcely aa; 
limit. The first line of a poem, if I have previously re^ the fosm, 
may suggest to me the second line, by its relation of fix-mer eaatagakj: 
it may suggest by resemblance of thought or language, soipe amihr fioe 
of another author ; it may suggest, by contrast, some of those Judicnxis 
images which constitute parody; or it may suggest some ini^ie in 
harmony wiUi its own subject, and some aj[q)ropnate l^npiagp m& 
which to invest it, as when it suggested to its author the secqod fine, 
and all the following lines of his poe(». In this variety of suggestiooS; 
some of which wouM be called simple conceptioi|^ or ren^eailvapees, 
while others would be ascribed to the inventive power of imagpqaljoo, 
it is precisely the same principle which operates, — that priocipk of 
our mental constitudon, by which one conception existing, induces d 
itself some other conception relating to it. In the invei^e 
indeed, when it is long continued, there is this pecuUari^, to 
guish it from the suggestions to which we do not gjve that name, di£ 
the process is accompanied with in^an^um, or the desire of prodipciD^ 
some new combinatbn, together with the expectation ^t such a ooib- 
bination will arise, and with judgment^ — as it is termed in acienci^ — 
that discerns die greater or less aptness of the ^^eA9S thai ^Mcctir t» as. 
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far that end wldch we bare in view ; or with iaste^ — ^which is the 
name for the particular judgnaent in the fine arts, — that discerns, in 
Gke maimer, the aptness of the new combmations which arise, for 
producing that end of pleasure which it is oar wish to excite. But 
still the new suggestions, or successions of thought, in wUch all diat 
is troij inventive in the process consists, is nodiing nKMre than the ope- 
ration of that principle of the mind to which memory itself is reducible, 
— the general tendency of our conceptions to suggest, in certain cir- 
cumstances, certab other conceptions related to them. 

I have already shown, that, io far the greater number of imagba- 
tions, — in all those which enliven the momentary reveries, that form so 
large a part of oar mental history of each day, though, from the con- 
stant recurrence of objects of perception, more vivid and more inti- 
mately connected with our permanent desires, they pass away, and are 
£E>rg;oitten almost as soon as they have arisen, — ^in all those visions of the 
future, which occupy, with their own little hopes and fears, the great 
multitude of mankind, the combinations of fancy which arise, are far 
from implyrog any selection by that mind to which they arise, but 
occur to it, independent of any choice, by mere suggestion, or by the 
eo-exiateoce and combination of some conception as it arises, with that 
renndiBBg perception or conception which suggested it, or with some 
other remaining conception of a complex group. 

The selection, however, which we have to consider, is that which is 
9ii{qK)sed to take place in cases of imagination, where there is an un- 
doubted desire of producing some new and splendid resnlt. 

Of this selection I may remark, in the first place, that when many im- 
ages acre togetlier in our mind, we cannot combine two of them, with the 
view of forming a third, because this Would be, in truth, to have already 
ibrmed that thhrd which we are supposed to will to form. In the 
second place, 1 may remark, that we cannot, by any direct efifort of 
will, banish from our mind any thought which we may conceive to be 
incongruous to our subject, so as to retain only such as are congruous. 
To desire to banish^ is, in truth, eflfectually to retain ; the very desire 
making the particular thought more vivid than it otherwise would have 
been. 

We can neither combine nor separate two out of many images by a 
direct effort of will ; but nature, by certain principles with which our 
mkd is endowed, forms the separation for us, and, consequently, the 
new casembhge which remains after die separation of the rejected 
parts. This it does for us, in consequence of our feeling of approba- 
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tion — the feeling of the congrujty of certtm images with tbe phn 
already conceived by us ; for this feeling of approbatkui, and therelbie 
of increased interest, cannot arise and continue, without reDderiog more 
lively the conceptions to wliich it is attached, producing, in short, t 
prominence and vividness of these particular concepdoos ; in coose- 
queuce of which, they outlast the fainter conoeptioDs that co-exiatDd 
with them. 

Of tbe various images that exist in tbe mind of the poet, in ifaoae 
efTorts of fancy which we term creative^ becau^ they exbibk lo us 
results different from any that have been before exhibited to us, he 
does not, then, banish by his will a single image of the confiised group; 
but he has already some leading conception in his mind ; he perceiies 
the relation which certain images of the group bear to dib leading 
couception ; and these images instandy becoming more ii^y, ni 
tlierefore more permanent, the others gradually disappear, and kafe 
those beautiful groups wliich he seems to have brought togetfao- bj aa 
etlbit of volition, merely because the simple laws of suggestioii thit 
have operated without any control on his part, have brought imo bis 
mind a multitude of conceptions, of which he is capable of feeiiDg de 
relation of fitness or unfitness to his general plan. What is sukafafe 
remains — not because he wills it to remain, but because it b rendered 
more vivid by his approval and intent admiration. What is niMmk^^y lft 
disappears — ^not because he wills it to disappear — for his will would, 
in this case, serve only to retain it longer ; but simply because it has 
not attracted his admiration and attention, and therefore fides JikB 
every other faint conception. Nature is thus, lo him, what she has 
been in every age, the only true and Everlasting muse — the inspker to 
whom we are indebted as much for every thing which is magnificent 
m human art, as for those glorious models of exceUence, which in die 
living and inanimate scene of existing things she has presented lo die 
admiration of the genius which she inspires. 



Section IV. 

The next class of phenomena which we shall notice, are those of 
HahiL 

In treating of the secondary laws of suggestion, I before considered 
tbe effect of general habit, if it might be so termed, in modifying the 
suggestions of mere analogy. The habit which we are now to exam- 
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ine, however, is that in which the effects are not analogous merely, 
but strictly similar, in a tendency to the repetition of the same actions. 

The nature of habit may be considered in two lights ; as it thus 
produces a greater tendency to certain actions, and as it occasions 
greater facifity and excellence in those particular actions. 

The first form of its influence, then, which we have to consider, is 
that by which it renders us more prone to actions that have been fre- 
quently repeated. 

That the firequent repetition of any action increases the tendency to 
it, an must have experienced in innumerable cases, of little importance, 
pertiaps, but sufficiently indicative of the influence ; and there are few 
probably, who have not had an opportunity of remarking in others the 
fatal power of habits of a very different kind. In the corruption of a 
great city, it is scarcely possible to look around, without perceiving 
some warning example of that blasting and deadening influence, before 
which every thing that was generous and benevolent in die heart has 
withered, wbQe every thing which was noxious has flourished with 
tnore rapid maturity ; — ^like those plants, which can extend their roots, 
indeed, even in a pure soil, and fling out a few leaves amid balmy airs 
and odours, but which burst out in all their luxuriance, only from a 
scmI that is fed with constant pulrescency, and in an atmosphere which 
it is poison to inhale. It is not vice, — ^not cold, and insensible, and 
contented vice, that has never known any better feelings, — which we 
view with melancholy regret. It is virtue, — at least what was once 
▼irtue, — that has yielded progressively and silently to an influence 
scarcely perceived, tiH it has become the very thing which it abhorred. 

To explain the influence of habit, in increasing the tendency to cer- 
tain actions, I must remark, that the suggesting influence, which is 
usuaOy expressed in the phrase assodation of ideas ^ is not limited to 
these more than to any other states of die mind, but occurs also with 
equal force in other feelings, which are not commonly termed ideas or 
conceptions ; that our desires, or odier emotions, for example, may, 
like them, form a part of our trains of suggestion ; and that it is not 
more wonderful, therefore, that the states of die mind, which constitute 
certain desires, after frequendy succeeding certain perceptions, should, 
on die mere renewal of the perceptions recur once more, than that 
any one conception should follow, in this manner, any other concep- 
tion, — that the mere picture of a rose, for example, should suggest its 
fragrance ; or that verses, which we have frequendy read, should rise 
once more suox^essively in our memory, when the line which precedes 
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them has been repeated to us, or remembered by us. To fain 
who has long yielded servilely to habits of intoxication, die mere sgMv 
or the mere conception of the poisoiXHis beverage, — lo wfaidi be has 
devoted and sacriBced his heahh, and virtue, and bappiness, — wSk 
induce, almost as if mechanically, the smes of mental afisdions, cm 
which die worse than animal appetite, and the muscular motioos 
necessary for gratifying it, depend. Perhaps, at the early period cf 
the growth of the passion, there was litde love of the wine itself^ dv 
desire of which was rather a consecpience of the pleasures of gay ccn- 
versation that accompanied the too frequent draught* But wfaatever 
difierent pleasures may originally have accompanied il, the percepiai 
of the wine and the draught itself were frequent parts of tbe 
plex process ; and, therefore, those particular mental states, 
constituted the repeated volitions necessary for the particular no- 
cular movements ; and it is not wonderful, therefore, ttmt ofi te 
parts of the process should be revived by the mere revival of a siogfe 
part 

What is called the power of habit is thus suggestion, and v(0kiB% 
more. The sight of the wine before him has co-existed iooumenUe 
times with the desire of drinking iu The state of mind, therefiore, 
which constitutes the perception, induces, by the common infiueooe of 
suggestion, that other state of mind which constitutes tbe desire, and 
the desire all those other states or motions wUcb have been it 
attendants. 

This influence of habit, then, — m increasing the tendency to i 
motions, — b not very diflkult of explanation, widxiut the 
of having recourse to any principle of the miad distinct from tbaton 
which all our simple suggestions depend. If feelings tend to prodvee 
other feelings, in consequence of former proximi^ or co-exbtesct, k 
would, indeed, be most wonderful if habitual tendencies were not pn- 
duced. But the tendency to certain actions is not merely iDcreased, 
tlie acti(H) itself, in cases of complicated motion, becomes easier. 

In what manner is this mcreased facility to be explained ? 

If any pers(Hi were to try, forthe first time, any one of ^ wmd io MS 
feats of the circus, — ^vaulting, dancing on the rope, or some of the i 
difficult equestrian exereises, — there is very litde reason to think 
tbe individual, whatever general vigour and agility he nou^ 
would be successful; and if he were so singularly foftmate aaiot 
perform the feat at aU, there can be no doubt that he would ] 
it with great labour, and comparative awkwajxhieas. A certain j 
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of museuhur contractkms, alone, are best fitted for producing a ceittiii 
series of atlitiides ; and though we may all have the muscles necessary 
for these particular attitudes, and the power of producing in them the 
requisite contractions, we have not, — merely from the ^ght or concept 
tioa of a particular atdtude,— « knowledge dtber of the partienhr 
muscles that are to be moved, or of the particular degrees of motion llutt 
may be necessary. In our first attempts, accordingly, — thoi^ we 
may produce a rude imitation of the motion which we wish to imitate 
— the imitation must still be a very rude one ; because, in our ignorance 
of die particular muscles, and particular quantities of contraction, we 

. cootraet muscles which ought to have remained at rest, and contract 
those which ou^t to be coitfracted only in a certain degree, in a de- 

. gree either greater or less ttmn this middle pomt. By jGrequent repeti^ 
tioD, however, we gradually learn and remedy our mistakes j but wa 
acquire this knowledge very dowly, because we are oM acquainted 
with the particular paru of our muscular fivme, and with the porticuiBr 
state of the mind, necessary for producing the motion of a sin^ 
imiecie separate^ fiom the others with winch it is combined* The 
most skilfiil anatomist, therefore, if he were to venture to make his ap^ 
peanince upon a tight rope, would be in as great danger of fallkig as 
any of the mob (who might gather around him, perhaps, in sufficient 
time, at least, to see him fall) would be in his situadon ; because, 
though he knows the various musdes of his frame, and even might be 
capable of A>retelling what motions of certain muscles would secure 
him in bis perik>us devation, he yet is unacquainted with the uforate 
sUU€9 4^ mind that might instantly produce the deshed Umited motions 
of the desired muscles ; ance these precise states of mind never have 
been a part of his former consciousness. 

But though our command over our separate muscles is not a com- 
mand which we can exercise with instant skill, and though h is, and 
must be at all times, exercised by us blindly, without any accurate 
perception of the nice parts of tlie process that are going on within at 
our bidding, we do certainly (tcqwire thb gradual skill. In the long 
series of trials, we find what volitions have produced an efiect, that 
resembles most the model which we have b view. At almost every 
repetition, either some muscle b left at rest, which was uselessly exert- 
ed before, or the degree o! contraction of the same muscles is brou^ 

nearer SBd nearer to the desired point ; tiQ at length, having found the 
pertietdar volitions which produce the desired efifect, we repeat these 
frequmtly togedier, so that, on the general principles of soggestioni 
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they arise togedier afterwards with littie risk of the interference of 
any awkward iacoagruoas vofidon which might disturb them, and de- 
stroy the beauty of the graceful mo^anents, — that seem now acvce)? 
to require any efibrt in the parformer, but to be to him what tbennis- 
cular modoos necessary for simple walking or running, are to as,- 
motioiis that, easy as they now seem to us all, were once learned h 
us as sk>wly, and with as many painful faihires, as the more fiScok 
species of motions winch constitute their wonderful art, were leaned 
ID maturer life by the rope-dancer and the juggler. 

The painfulness and labour of our first e&rts, in such atteiD)ls,it 
must be remembered, do not arise merely firom our bringing too inanr 
muscles into play, with a view of producing a certain definitive efct; 
but also, in a great measure, firom the absolute necesaty of brio^ 
more into [day than we imended, for the purpose of count^actin; nd 
remedying the evil occasioned by former excess of modon. Websi 
our batance, and merely in consequence of this loss of exact eqaOhiDiD, 
we are obliged to perform certain other actions, not directly to execute 
the pardcolar oKwement origbaUy intended by us, but simply toiesiore 
that equilibrium, without which it would be vain for us to atteinpt to 
execute it. All this unnecessary labour, — ^whidi is a merewasteot 
strength, and apaiofiil waste of it, — is of course saved to ts, ffbeowe 
have made suffident progress to be able at least to keep our baJBDoe; 
and the desired motion thus becomes easier m two ways, bodi/Kwi^ 
fy, by our nearer ap^nroximation to the exact pobt of contractioo v^ 
omstitutes the perfect attitude, and negatively, by the excfasoo of 
those motions iduch our own awkwardness had rendered anavoiiaUe. 

We have seen, then, in what manner, in conformity with Art greai 
principle of the mind considered by us, the phenomena of oorhabitial 
actions may be explained, both in the increased tendency to stcb 
actbns, and the increased facility of performing them. 



Section V. 

I cannot quit the subject of our suggestions, without remarkiBg th 
advantage which we derive firom the accurate reference of these ^ 
laws of mind diat operate at the time of the suggestion only, and n* 
to any previous mysterious imion of the parts of the train,— in ^^ 
die mechanical theories of association, and of thought and p&ssio* ^ 
general, which, in some degree in all ages, but eqpecialfy since tfi< 
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publication of the work of Dr. Hartley, have so unfortunately seduced 
philosophers from the proper province of intellectual analysis, to em- 
ploy themselves in fanciful comparisons of the affections of matter and 
mind, and at length to conceive that they had reduced all the phenomena 
of mind to corpi^ular motions. The very use of the term association^ 
has, unquestionably, in this req)ect, been of material disadvantage ; 
and the opinion, which it seems to involve, of the necessity of some 
connecting process, prior to suggestion, some co-exbtence of percep- 
tions, linked, as it were, together, by a common tie, has presented so 
many material analogies, that the mind which adopted it would very 
naturally become more ready to adopt that general materialism, which 
converts perception and passion, and the remembrances of these, into 
states of sensorial particles, more easily produced, as more frequendy 
produced before, in the same manner as a tree bends most readily in 
the direction in which it has most frequendy yielded to the storm. 
Had the attention been fixed less on the suggesti<xi8 of grosser con- 
tiguity, than on the more refined suggestions of analogy or contrast, or 
on those which arise from the perception of objects seen for the first 
time, — the anabgy of all the increased fl^bilities of matter would 
have been less apt to recur, or, at least, its influence would have 
been greatly lessened ; and the readers of many of those romances, 
which call themselves system3 of inteUedual philosophy, would have 
viewed with astonishment the hypotheses of sensorial motions, and 
currents of animal spirits, and fiirrows m the bram, and vibrations, and 
miniature vibrations, which false views of the mere time of associaticMi, 
in a connecdng process of some sort prior to suggestion, have made 
them, m many cases, too ready to embrace. 

Dr. Hartley, indeed, does not consider materialinn as a necessary 
consequence of his theory. He does not say, that the vibrations and 
vtbrattundes of the medullary parts of the sensorium constitute the 
very sensations and passions, but merely that they are changes, neces- 
sary to every mental affection. Yet by adopting a supposed analogy 
of a particular species of motion, as common to all the intellectual 
functions, — and thus imposing the necessity of finding, or attempting 
to find, in every case, some exact correspondence of the menial phe- 
nomena, with the varieties and combinations of this particular species 
of motion, he has done as much to distract the attention of the intel- 
lectual inquirer, as if he had made all the phenomena to consist of 
this particular motion, — and without contending for materialism, or 
even believing in materialism, has produced this belief in the minds of 
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tfao0e wbo htve tdopled hia geaenlsjrstem, «seffiactadyasifiiey 
himself believod aad conteiuied (hat the soul is a cube, or t cooe,tf 
•ome iiveguhur solid of many side«« 

If we «claiit^*^$ io souod pUloaopby it is impowiiMo not toadiit- 
the existoDce of fli«ui» as a substaoce notcvbical, cooicalyOorQfBaj 
sides, regular or inr^ular, but one and sii^ple, dijSuem bom nmer, 
and cs^pehky by tha afibctiQiia of which it is susoepdUe, ofexiBtiiii 
all those various slates which conatitute the whole tustoiy of our iie. 
as semieQt, aod iutalligavtt and moral beiogs^ — though we mostallBf. 
that its sense of external things, and, perhaps, some of itsoAer ur 
eeptibiliciea, require ceciain previous sensorial ch»gea or afeM 
not for constituting its feelings, but merely for giving occaaioi lote 
as a»y olber oause gives occasion ta any other effect ;— tben bv 
reason for believing that such changes of the matnal orgnive 
necessary few aveiy fe^fibsg or afiaotoeo of the nund, evti n it 
mere occasions on which the feelings aiise« Though we wtietoaiai 
this necessity, however, wilhoatany reason for adauttiogit,ai<iwert 
10 diink ourselves obliged, therefore, la have recoraae to soneaiiogy 
of matter,— «we mast sliB rffed the Igrpolhesis of d6r«hoa«; sKe^ot 
aU the oocporeal changes, tlM could be imagiaed, in tbtsAat^ 
laiy matmr of the brain and nerves, mbraiiam seem the lesst iiMjr 
eMaiidy, at least, the worst fitted for narking TOcaiBtelj the flit< 
distinctions ef things. Indeed, it has always seeaoed tome pedU; 
vronderfiil that such an hypothesis should have been focmedkjip^' 
sician, la whom the siffuecure of the bnun and its appcacbga vosi 
have been familiar, if we wished to have a subscance^ that toild 
damp and deaden every species of vibration, so as to prefoitasB^ 
vibration fiK)m bang accuratefy^ traasoutted, it woidd not be wiy^ 
to find one better suked for this purpose, than that sdt pu^""^ 
which is supposed by Dr. Hartley to transanit, with most exact fideiy* 
all the nicest divisions of infinitesiroal vibratiuncles. 

Of the system (^vibrations and vibraiiwndesy which bassoirU^ 
into merited disrepute, even with those who are incliDed, h <^ 
respects, to hold in very high estimation die merits of Hardej, as «*• 
tellectual analyst, it is scarcely necessary to oSer ai^ serious eoafitf^ 
The very primary facts of associadon or suggesdon on which the ^ 
of his met^bysical ^stem is founded, have always appeared t»o^' 
sufficient confutation of that very hypothecs which is adduced!) ex- 
plain them ; and as these are bis favourite phenomena, on ^iH^^ 
constantly insists, tliey may be fairly taken as the most suitaUeio^^ j 
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in \irfaicb to exaaiae the force of tbe analogjr which he wishes to estab^ 
lish. Though tbe sensoriuin, then, were allowed to be, in almost 
every circumstance, the very opposite of what it is — ^to be finely elastic, 
and composed of chords, adapted m the best possible manner, for tbe 
nicest clififerences of vibrations ; and though varieties, in the mere times 
of vibration of the same strings, were allowed to be sufficient for ex- 
plaining all the lignite diversities of sensaticm ; still the influence of 
that very association on which Hardey founds so much, would remain 
wholly unexplained. We may suppose, indeed, any two of these 
chords, from accidental simultaneous impulse, to have vibrated togeth^ 
er ; but this can be no reason, even though the accidental concurrence 
of vibration should have taken place one thousand times at the same 
moment^ — ^that there should be any greater tendency in the second 
chopd than &ere was originally, to vibrate, without a repetition of the 
primary impulae, in consequence of the mere vibration of the first, if 
the chords, or series of vibratory particles, still retain the same lengdi 
and tension, the motion of the second may indeed be allowed to be 
producible indirectly, by an impulse given only to the first, if the 
strkigs truly harmonize ; but, in this case, the motion of the second 
must have been produced in like manner, originally, by the first vibra- 
tions of the other, when external force was applied to it alone ; and, 
if tlie two series of vibratory particles be of such a kind as not to har- 
momoe, a thousand accidental oo-existenccs or successions of their 
vibratioes, cannot make them harmonise more than at first, ^ssodth 
tian^ therefore, or habits on such an hypothesis, woukl not be necessa- 
ry to account for phenomena, which must have taken place equally 
by the mere laws of harmonics, without association. If the sight of a 
pictured rose recall to me its firagrance, or the fragrance of a rose in 
the dark, recall to me its form and colour, it is a proof that the senso- 
rial chcMrds, of which the vibrations give rise to these conceptions, are 
of such a lengtli as to harmonize, and to admit, therefore, of joint 
vibrations from a single impulse. But, in this case, it is surely un- 
necessary that both the sight and smeU should ever have existed be- 
(ote. Though I had never seen a rose, the mere smell of one in the 
daric should. have brought before me instantly the form and colour which 
I never had beheld, because it should instantly have produced this 
particular corresponding vibration in the harmonizing strings; and, 
thou^ I had never enjoyed its delightful firagrance, the mere picture 
of the flower, on paper or canvass, dK>uld have given me, in the very 
VOL. I. 41 
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instant, by a similar correspondence of vibratkn, the knowledge of its' ' 
odour. 

All this, it may perhaps be said, would be very true, if the Tflira- 
tions, of which metaphysical physiologists speak, were meant in their 
common physical sense. But, if they are not used in their commoQ 
phy^cal sense, what is it that they are intended to denote ? and wbf 
is not the precise difference pointed out ? Nothing can be wofkx 
than the meaning of the term vtbraiion — an alternate approach and 
retrocession of a series of particles ; and if this particular species of 
motion be not meant, it is certainly most absurd to employ the vena, 
when another term could have been adopted or invented without mk 
of error ; or at least to employ it without stating what is distiictlf 
meant by it, as different from the other vibrations of which we are ac- 
customed to speak. If it be not understood in its usual meaning, lod 
if no other meaning be assigned to the term, the hypothesis, vstiA 
expresses nothing that can be understood, has not even the scaotj 
^ory of being an hypothesis. The same phenomena mi^t, with as 
much philosophic accuracy, be ascribed to any other fanciful temi, — 
to the Entelecheia of Aristotle, or to the Abracadabra of the CabaEsts. 
Indeed, they might be ascribed to either of these magnificent words 
with greater accuracy, because, though the words might leave us as 
ignorant as before, they at least would not communicate to us aoj 
notion positively false. There is certainly very little resemblance of 
memory to an effervescence, yet we might theorize as justly in ascrft- 
ing memory to an effervescence as to a vibration, if we be aUowed to 
understand both terms in a sense totally different from the common use, 
without even expressing what that different sense is ; and if the iblkMven 
of Hartley, in preferring vibrcUiundes to little effisrvescenees^ profess to 
understand the term vibration as it is commonly understood, and to Mffiy 
to the phenomena of association the common laws of vibrating chonb, 
they must previously undertake to show, that the phenomena of maacal 
chords on which they found their hypothesis, are the reverse of what tbqf 
are known to be, — that strmgs of ^uch a length and tension as to hanno- 
nize, are not origbally capable of receiving vibrations from the oxitioas 
of each other, but communicate their vibrations mutually only afiff 
they have repeatedly been touched together, — and that musical cfaonk 
of such a length and tension as to be absolutely discordant, 
notwithstanding, when frequently touched with a bow or the 
a tendency to haimonize, and at length vibrate together at the i 
touch of one of them. Then^ indeed, when the tendencies to vibuMT 
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motion are shown to be precisely the reverse of what they are, the 
phenomena of suggestion might find some analogy in the phenomena 
of vibration ; but, knowing what we know of musical chords, it is im- 
pos^ble to bring their phenomena to bear, in the slightest degree, on 
the phenomena of association, — ^unless, indeed, by convincbg us, that, 
little as we know positively of the mysterious principle of suggestion, 
we may at least negatively, have perfect knowledge, that it is not a 
vibration nor a vHbratiunde, 



CHAPTER Vni. 



•F TH£ PHENOMENA OF RELATIVE SUGGESTION. ARRANGEMENT OF 

THEM UNDER THE TWO ORDERS OF CO-EXISTENCE AND SUCCESSION. 
SPECIES OF FEELINGS BELONGING TO THE FIRST ORDER. 



Section I. 

In treating of our intellectual states of mind in general, as one great 
divi^on of the class of its interned affections which arise without the 
necessary presence of any external cause, from certain previous states 
or afiecnons of the mind itself, I subdivided this very important tribe 
of our feelings into two orders^ — those of simple suggestion, and of rela- 
tive svggestionj — the one comprehending all our conceptions and other 
/eelings of the past, — ^the other, all oin: feelings of relation. Having 
already discussed, as fully as our narrow limits will admit, the former 
or these CNrders, — ^pointing out, at the same time, the inaccuracy or 
imperfection of the analyses which have led philosophers to rank, 
under distinct inteUectual powers, phenomena that appear, on minuter 
analy^s, not to differ in any respect jfrom the common phenomena of 
simple suggestion, I now proceed to the consideration of the order 
vvttdi remains. 

Of the feelings which arise without any direct external cause, and 
^v^tmh I have therefore, denominated internal states or affections of the 
ncfeiod — there are many then, as we have seen, which arise simply in 
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succession, in the floating imagery of our thought, without involfiDg 
any notion of tlie relation of the preceding objects, or feelings, to ead 
other. These, already considered, are what 1 have termed the [Ae- 
nomena o( simple sttggestion. But there is an extensive order of our 
feelings which invohre this notion of relation, and which consist, indeed, 
in the mere perception of a relation of some sort. To these fee&i^ 
of mere relation, as arising directly from the previous states of imud 
which suggest them, I have given the name of relative st^gestiims-- 
meaning by this term very nearly what is meant by the term compif- 
ison, when the will or intention which comparison seems necessai3y to 
imply, but which is far from necessary to the suggestions of rebttn, 
is excluded ; or what is meant, at least in the more important reh&oK, 
by the term judgment — if not used, as the term judgment often is, ia 
vague popular language, to denote the understanding, or mental fiioc- 
dons in general ; and if not confined, as it usually is in books of lo^ 
to the feeling of relation in a simple proposition, but extended to ai 
the feelings of relation, in the series df propositions which cansatm 
reasoning, since these are, in truth, only a series of feeKngs of the 
same class as that which is involved in every ample proposdoo. 
Whether the relation be of two or of many external objects, or of two 
or many affections of the mind, the feeling of this relation, arising id 
consequence of certain preceding states of mind, is what I tarn a 
relative suggestion; that phrase being the simplest which it b possMe 
to employ, for expressing, without any theory, the mere fact ofAe 
rise of certain feelings of relation, after certain other feefogs wtich 
precede them ; and therefore, as involving no particalar dieurj, and 
simply expressive of an undoubted fact, being, I conceive, the fillest 
phrase, because the least liable to those erroneous conceptioos, from 
which it is so difficult to escape, even in the technical phnisecdogy of 
science. 

That the feelings of relation are states of the mind essentially dife- 
ent from our simple perceptions, or conceptions of the otjedB flm 
seem to us related, or from die combinations i^ch we form of ifaese 
in the complex groupings of our fancy ; in short, that th^ are not 
what Condillac terms transformed sensations^ I formerly proved, wfcffl 
combating the excessive simplification of Aat mgenious, but not fwy 
accurate philosopher. There is an origmal tendency or 9oaceffSUbj 
of die mmd, by which, on perceiving together different objects, w» me 
instantly, without the intervention of any other mental process, ; 
of their relation in certain respects, as truly as th^e is an origiDal l 
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^tency or suseeptHnli^ of the raiod, by which, when external objects 
are present and have prodaced a certain afiection of our sensorial 
organ, we are iDstantly aflected with the primaiy elementary feelings 
of perception ; and, I may add, that, as our sensations or perceptions 
sure of various species, so are there various species of relations ; — ^tbe 
number of relations, indeed, even of external things, being almost m- 
finke, wbiie the mmber of perceptions is necessarily limited by that 
of the oljecis wbicb hav6 the power of producing some affection of 
our organs of sensatioik 

The tnore numerous these relations may be, hc^ever, the more 
necessary does some arrangement of tbem become. Let us now pro- 
ceed, then, to the con^eration d* some order, according to which their 
varieties may be arranged. 

In discussing the objects of physical inquiry, I formerly illustrated 
very fully the division which I made of these objects, as relating to 
space or Hme ; or, in other words, as co-existing or successive ; our 
inquiry, in ^ one case, having regard to the elementary composition 
of external things ; in the other case, to their sequences, as causes and 
efi^ts ; and in mind, in like manner, having regard, in the one case, 
to the analysis of our complex feelings ; in the other, to the mere 
order of succession of our feelings of every kind, considered as mental 
phenomena. The same great line of disUnction appears to me to be 
the mort precise which can be employed in classing our relations. 
They are the relations either of external objects, or of the feelings of 
our mind, considered without reference to time, as co-existing ; or con- 
sidered with reference to time, as successive. To take an example of 
each kind, I feel that the one half of four is to twelve, as twelve to sev- 
enty-two ; and I feel this^ merely by conadering the numbers together, 
without any regard to time. No notion of change or succession is 
involved in it. The relatbn was, and is, and will forever be the same, 
as often as the numbers may be distincdy conceived and compared. 
I think of summer, I consider the warmth of its sky, and the profusion 
of flowers that seem crowding to the surface of the earth, as if hasten- 
ing to meet and enjoy the temporary sunshine. I think of the cold of 
winter, and of ouv flowerless fields and frozen rivulets ; and the warmth 
and the cold of the different seasons, I regard as the causes of the 
diiferent appearances, hi this case as in the former, I feel a relation ; 
but it is a relation of antecedence and consequence, to which the notion 
of time, or change, or successioi^, is so essential, that without it the 
relation could not be felt. 
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It is not wonderful, indeed, that the dasses of relations diouki \t 
found to correspond with the (Ejects of [^ysiad inquiry ; suice die 
results of all physical inquiry must consist m the knowledge of ihee 
relations. To see many dejects,— -or, I may say even^ — to see al 
the objects in nature, and all the elements of every objec^l — and to 
remember these distincdy as individuds, without regard to their mutual 
relations, either in space or time — ^woukl not be to have scteoce. To 
have what can be called science^ is to know these (Ejects, as oo-exisbng 
m space, or as successive in time, — as involving certab proportioos, or 
proximides, or resemblances, or certain aptitudes to precede or kSkm. 
Without that susceptibility of the mind, by which it has the feefiogof 
reladon, our consciousness would be as truly limited to a singie poin, 
as our body would become, were it possible to fetter k to a sio^ 
atom. The feeling of the present moment would be every tUng ; mi 
all beside, from the infinitely great lo the infinitely little, would be is 
nothing. We could not know the exist^M^e of our Creator ; ibr it ii 
by reasoning firom effects to causes, that is to say, by the fediiig of the 
reladon of antecedence and consequence, that we discover bis faaetr 
ence, as the great cause or antecedent of all the wonders of the mi- 
verse. We could not know the existence of the universe itself; Car it 
is by the consideration of certain successions of our feelii^ ool^y dat 
we believe things to be external, and independent of our mind. We 
could not, even in memoiy, know the existence of our own mind, as 
the suliject of our various fedings; for this very knowledge inyfieslbe 
relation of these transient feelings to one permanent sdbgect. We 
might still have had a variety of momentary feelings, indeed, bol tins 
would have been all; — and, thou^ we should have difieied from 
them in our ciqpacity of pleasure and pain, we should scarcely hafe 
been raised, in intellectual and moral digniqri above the orgaaiserf 
beings around us, of a difierent class, that rise fimn the earth in ^nn^ 
to flourish in summer, and wkher at the close of autumn — aad vbotf 
Ufe is a brief chronicle ol the still brieler seasons in wfatcfa they nsB, 
and flourish, and fade. 

The relations of phenom^ia may, as I have already said, be reduced 
to two orders; those of co^xU tem c e and ttueeifum; — the fixmer of 
which orders is to be considered by us m the first [dace. 

The reladons of this order, are eidier of objects believed to m ukf 
without, or of feelings that are ooosidwed as oo-eodsting in one mofh 
state of mind. 
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In regard to ^s btter ^)ecies of virtual, but not absolute co-exist- 
ence, there is danger of a mistake from the terms, which the poverty' 
of our language obliges us fo use ; — the mistake of supposing, that 
the most complex states of mind are not truly, m their very essence, 
as much one and indivisible, as those which we term simple-^the com^ 
plexky and seeming eo-extBtence which they involve, being relative to 
our feeling only, not to dieir own absolute nature. In itself, every 
noticM), however seemingly complex, is, and must be, truly ^mple— ^ 
being one state or afl^ction, of one simple substance, mind. Our con- 
ception of a wbo\e army, for example, is as truly this one mind, exist- 
ing in &b one state, as our conception of any of the individuals that 
compose an army. Our notion of the abstract numbers, eight, four, 
two, as truly one fedingofthe mind, as our notion of simple imity. 
But, by the very nature or original tendency of the mind, it is 
impossible for us not to regard the notion of eight as involving, or 
having- the relation of equality to two of four, four of two, eight of 
one ; and it is m consequence merely of this feeling of the virtual 
equivalence of one state of mind, which we therefore term complex, to 
many other states of mind, which we term simple, that we are able 
to perceive various relations of equality, or proportion, in the complex 
feeling which seems to us to embrace them all in one joint conception 
— not in consequence of any real co-existence of separate parts in a 
feeling that is necessarily and essentially indivisible. It is on this 
vhrtual complexity alone that the mathematical sdences are founded ; 
since these are only forms of expressing the relations of proportion, 
which we feel of one seeming part of a ounplex conception, to other 
seeming parts of that complex conceptbn, which appear to us as if 
mentally separable from the rest 

Let us proceed, then, now, to the consideration of the first of our 
classes of relations, — those of which the subjects are regarded, without 
reference to time. To this order of real co-existence, as in matter, or 
of seeming co-^stence, as in the complex phenomena of the mind, 
belong the vehtions of position, resemblance, ov difference, proportion, 
degrst^ conqn-ehension. I am aware, that some of these might, by a 
litde refinement of analysis, be made to coincide, — that, for example, 
both proportion and degree might, by a little effi>rt, be forced to find 
a place in that division which I have termed comprehension, or the 
relation of a whole to the separate parts included in it ; but I am 
aware, at the same time, that thb could not be done without an effort, — 
and an effort too, in some cases, of very subtile reasoning ; and I prefer. 
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therefore, the (firiaioo which I ha?e now made^ as snffimfiw^ diaiiKt, 
for every purpose of ar r att g emc gt 

I look at a number of men, as they stand together. If I taereij 
{>erceived each indiridaaUy, at the whole as one com]dex gioup^ 1 
^ould not have the ieehng of r^tkn ; bat I remade one, and I ob- 
serve who is next 1o him, who second, who third ; who stands cndie 
"summit of a little eminence, above aB the rest ; who on }he declivitf ; 
who on the plain beneath ; diat is to say, nay nand exiats in the Sttes 
which constitute the various feelings of the rehttion of poskkm, 

I see two flowers, of die same tbts and fbfxn, in my path. I tf 
my eye to two cliffi of corresponding oodine, that hang above wj 
head. I look at a picture, and I think of the well known fece ^diA 
it represents ;— or I listen to a ballad, and seem almost to hear ^ 
some kindred melody, which it wakes in my remerabnlnce. b edi 
of these cases, if die relative suggestion take place, my mind, afei 
existing in the states which consdtitte the perception, or the reawa- 
brance of the two similar oligects, exists immediatdy in thait stale vtei 
constitutes the feeling of resemblance^ as it exists in the state wtieb 
constitutes the feeling of difference, when I think of cartaio orvb- 
stances, in which objects, though similar, perhaps, in other respects, 
have no correspondence or similarity whatever. 

I think of the vertical angles formed by two straight lines, whidi otf 
one another ; of die pairs of numbers, four and sixteen, fiv^ ai^ tweaqr, 
—of the dimensions of the columns, and their bases and eotaUati&eS} 
in the difierent orders ; and my mind exists immediately in that stale, 
which constitutes the feeling ai proportion. 

I hear one voice, and then a voice which is k>uder. I take up aome 
flowers, and smell first one, and then another, more or less ftagtwt 
I remember many days of happiness, spent with friends who areiar 
distant, — and I look forward to the day of still greater happiaess, wko 
we are to meet again. In these instances of spontaneous oooaptmB, 
my mind exists in t^at state, which consdtutes the feehng of degrae. 

I consider a house, and its diflbrent apartments, — a tree, and i^ 
branches, and stems, and foliage, — a horse, and its limbs, and tHPk, 
and head. My mind, which had existed in the states that ftw i f i ilinH 
the ^mple percepdon of these objects, begins immediatdy to east is 
that difl^ent state, which coisdtutes the feeling of the reladoD of pM» 
to one con^prehensive whole. 

In these varieties of relative suggestion, some one of which ii ^ 
that constitutes each individual judgment, even in the bngest seMS of 
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our rttiockialiaO) — nothing more is necessary to the suggesdon, or rise 
of the feeling of relation, than the simple previous perceptions or eon^ 
ceptions, between the objects of i^liich the relation is felt to subsist. 
When I look at two flowers, it is not necessary that I should have 
formed any intentional comparison. But the similitude strikes me, 
before any desire of discovering resemblance can have arisen. I may, 
indeed, resolve to trace, as far as I am able, the resemblances of par^ 
ticular objects, and may study them accordingly ; but this very desire 
presupposes, in die mind, a capaciQr of relative suggestion, of which 
it avails itself, in the same manner, as the intention of climbing a hill, 
or traversing a meadow, implies the power of muscular motion as a 
part of our physical constituticu]* 

The first species of relation, which claims our attention, is that of 
resenMance* 

When, in considering die relation of resemblance, we think only of 

such obvious suggesticms, as those by which we feel the similarity of 

one mountain or lake, to another mountain or lake, or of a picture to the 

living features that seem in it almost to have a second life, we regard it 

merely as a source of additional pleasure to the mind, which, in moments 

that might otherwise be listless and unoccupied, is delighted and busied 

witii a new order of feelings. Even tiiis advantage of the relation, slight 

as it is, when compared with other more important advantages of it, is 

not to be regarded as of little value. I need not say, of how much 

pleasure the imitative arts, that are founded on this relaticm, are the 

source. In the most closely imitative of them aU, that which gives to us 

the very forms of those, whose works of genius, or of virtue, have com* 

manded or won our admiration, and transmits them from age to age, 

as if not life merely, but immcHtality, flowed in the coburs of the 

artist's pencil ; or, to speak of its still happier use, which preserves to 

us the lineaments of those whom we love, when separated from us 

eitber by distance or the tomb,**— how many of the feelings which we 

should regret most to bse, would be lost but for this delightful art,— 

feeUngs that ennoble us, by giving us the wish to imitate what was 

noUe in the moral hero or sage, on whom we gaze, or that comfort us, 

bjr the imaginary presence of those whose aflfection is the only thing 

iluif is dearer to us, than even our admiration of heroism and wisdom. 

The value of pamting, will, mdeed, best be felt by those who have 

lost, by death, a parent or much4oved friend, and who feel that they 

would not have lost every thing, if some pictured memorial had still 

remained. 

VOL. I. 42 
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In the wide varie^ of nature, bow readily do we catch the 
blance of object to object, and scene to scene. With what pleasaic 
do those, who have been long separated from the land of their youth, 
trace the slightest similarity to that fiuniliar landscape which tbey 
never can forget. In reading the narratives of voyages of discovery, 
there is something which appears to me almost pathetic, in the veiy 
names given by the discoverers, to the islands, or parts of ishods or 
continents, which they have been the first to explcnre. We feel how 
strong is that omnipresent afiection, which, in spaces that have De?a 
been traversed before, at the widest distance which the limits of the 
globe admit, still bbds to the land which gave them birth, even diose 
to whom then: country can scarcely be said to be their home, so nneii 
as the ocean which divides them from it It is some rock^ or mr, 
or bay, or promontory, of his native shore, that, before be has pna 
a name to the rock, or river, or bay, or promontory which he sees, 
has become present to the saibr's eye, and made the most dreuj 
waste of savage sterDity seem, for the moment, a part of hb own pop- 
ubus soil of cultivation and busy happin^BS* 

Of the influence of this suggestion on our complex emodoa of beau- 
ty, I shall have an opportunity of speaking afterwards. At presem k 
is only as a mere physical fact, illustrative of the peculiar mental sus- 
ceptibility which we are considering, that I speak of the pleasure which 
we feel in every similarity perceived by us, in new scenes and fonas^ 
to those with i^ch we have been intimately and happily famihar. 

These immediate effects of the feeling of obvious resemUaace, 
however, delightful as they may be, are, in their permaneol efi^cts, 
unimportant, when compared with the results of resemblances of t 
more abstract kind, — ^the resemblances to which we owe all daaeiicft- 
tion, and, consequendy, every thing which is valuable in language. 

That classification is founded on the relation of similarity, of aooK 
sort, in the objects classed tc^ether, and cotdd not have been formBd, 
if the mind, b addition to its primary powers of external sense, kvl 
not possessed that secondary power, by which it invests with oeilHi 
relations the objects which it perceives, is most evident. All iriiiokii 
stricdy sensitive in the mind might have been the same as now; aad 
the perception of a sheep might have succeeded, one thousand tivei, 
the perception of a horse, without suggesting the notion, which leads s 
to form the general term quadruped, ox am'mal, inclusive of both; lir 
the relation is truly no part of the object perceived by us, and dMod 
as relative and correlative, each of which would be precisely the : 
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in every quality which it possesses, and in every feeling which it direct- 
ly excites, though the others, with which it may be classed, had no 
existence. It is from the laws of the mind which considers them, that 
the relation is derived, — not fipom the laws or du-ect qualities of the 
objects considered. But for our susceptibilities of those affections, or 
states of the mind, which constitute the feeling of similarity, all objects 
would have been to us, in the scholastic sense of the phrase, things 
singular, and all language, consequendy, nothing more than the expres- 
sion of individual existence. Such a language, it is very evident, 
would be of little service, in any respect, and of no aid to the memory, 
which it would oppress rather than relieve. It is the use of general 
terms, — ^that is to say, of terms founded on the feeling of resemblance, 
which alone gives to language its power,— enabling us to condense, 
in a single word, the innumerable objects, which, if we attempted to 
grasp them aU individually in our conception, we should be as litde 
able to comprehend, as to gather all the masses of all the planets in 
the narrow concavity of that hand which a few particles are sufficient 
to fill, and which soon sinks oppressed with the weight of the few par- 
ticles that fill it. 

That man can reason, without language of any kind, and conse- 
quendy without general terms, — though the opposite opinion is main- 
tained by many very eminent philosophers, — seems to me not to admit 
of any reasonable doubt, or if it required any proof, to be sufficiently 
shown, by the very invendon of the language which hivolves these 
general terms, and still more sensibly by the conduct of die uninstruct- 
ed deaf and dumb, — ^to which also, the evident marks of reasoning in 
the other animals, — of reasoning which I cannot but think as unques- 
tionable as the instincts that mingle with it, — ^may be said to furnish a 
very striking additional argument from analogy. But it k not less 
certain, that, without general terms, reasoning must be very imperfect, 
and scarcely worthy of the name, when compared with that noble 
power \rfrich language has rendered it. The art of definition^ — which 
is merely the art of fixing, in a single word or phrase, the particular 
circomstance of agreement of various individual objects, \Ndiich, in con- 
sequence of this feeling of relation, we have chosen to class together, 
— gives us certain fixed points of reference, both for ourselves and 
odiers, without which it would be impossible for us to know the pro- 
gress which we have made, — ^impossible to remember accurately the 
results even of a single reasoning, and to apply them with profit to 
future analysis. Nor would knowledge be vague only,— it would, but 
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for general tenner be as kicommunicaUe as vague ; ibr it most W 
remembered, that such t^rms form ahnost the whole of the gre«t me- 
dium by which we communicate with each other. ^^ GrammaraB," 
says Dr. Reid, *^have reduced aU words to eight or nine chses, 
which are called parts of speech. Of these there is only one, to wky 
that of Douns, wherein proper names are found. All proooiHis, verbs, 
participles, adverbs, articles, prepositions, conjunctions, and inte^ee- 
tions, are general words. Of nouns, all adjectives are general words^ 
and the greater part of substantives. Every substantive that has t 
}rfural number, is a general word ; for no proper name can have a 
plural number, because it signifies only one individual* In all ibe 
fifteen books of Euclid's Elements," he continues, ^^ there is notoe 
word diat is not general ; and the same may be said of many hige 
vdumes.'' * 

If man bad no general terms, verbal language could be but of verf 
fiBoble addittooal aid to the language of natural signs ; and, if the aiaa- 
tion of nuin would be thus deplorable without the tn&re signs of geaerai 
notions, how infinitely more so must it have been, if he had beea inca- 
pable of the very notions themselves. The whde conduct of fife ii a 
perpetual practical apj^adon of the intuitive maxim, diat siadai 
antecedmits will be followed by similar consequents, — which implies the 
necessity, in every case, of some rude classification of objects as simiiar. 
Tt^Jire which the ctukl sees to-day, is not the fire which burnt Urn 
yesterday ; and if he were insensible of the resemblance, to the esdu- 
sion, perhaps, of many drcumstances that differ, the remembranoe of 
the efibct of the fire of yesterday would be of no advantage in gnan&ng 
hmi against similar exposure. It is in consequence of notaoos of itde 
genera and species of good and evil, which he has formed wteMBj 
long before he distinguishes them by their appr<^ate general %esaSf 
that the bfant is enabled to avoid what would be huitfiil, and thai lo 
prolong his existence to the period at whioh, in applying the nauUnie 
of words in his language, in aU their varieties of inflexion, he ! 
that he has long been phUo$^kizimgj in circumstanees, that 
to indicate litde more than the capacity of animal pleasure or paia, 
and innocent afiection. What, indeed, can be mcM'e txftif aamnishiag, 
than the progress which a being so very helpfess, and apparently so 
incapable of any systematic ^S>it, or even of the v^ wish which sack 
an effixt mqiiies, makes, in so shcMt a time, in oonneoting ideas mi 

* Eeid OB the Intellectoal Powers, fisaay ¥. c. L 
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sounds that have no relaticHi but what is purely arbitrary, and in adapt* 
ing them, with all those nice modi6cations of expression, according to 
circumstances, of which he can scarcely be thought to have any con- 
ception so distinct and accurate as the very language which he uses. 
" We cannot instruct them," it has been truly remarked, " without 
speaking to them in a language which they do not understand ; and 
yet they learn it Even when we speak to them, it is usually without 
any design of insUrucdng them ; and they learn, in like manner, of 
themselves, without any design of leammg. We never speak to them 
of the rules of syntax; and they practise all these rules without 
knowing what they are. In a single year or two, they have formed in 
their heads a grammar, a dictionary, and almost a litde art of rhetoric, 
with which they know well how to persuade and to charm us." * — '^ Is 
it not a hard thing," say Berkeley, *' that a couple of children cannot 
pn^ together of their sugar-plumbs and rattles, and the rest of their 
little trinkets, till they have tacked together numberless inconsistencies, 
and so formed in their minds abstract general ideas, and annexed them 
lo every common name they make use of? " All this early general- ' 
izaticud, admirable as it is, is certainly not, as he says, a hard things — 
for it is the result of laws of mind, as simple as the laws on which the 
very p^ceplion of the sugar-(rfumbs and rattles depended ; but it is a 
beautiful illustration of that very principle of general nomenclature which 
BertLeby adduced it to disprove. If children can discover two rattles, 
or two sugar-plumbs to be like each other, — and the possibility of this 
surely no one will deny, who may not, in like manner, deny the pos- 
sibi&y of those sensatbns by which they perceive a smgle rattle, or a 
single sugar-plumb ; they must already have formed those abstract 
geoeral notions which are said to be so hard a thing, — for this very 
feeling of similariQr is aU which constitutes the general notion,— end 
when the general notion of the resemblance of the two objects has 
arisen, it is as little wonderful that the general term rattle or sugar- 
{dumb should be used to express it, as that any particular name should 
be used to express each separate inhabitant or familiar visitor of the 
Quiaery, or any other word of any other kind to express any other 
exiatiBg feeling. 

The perce[rtion of olijectsi — the feeling of their resemblance m cer- 
tain respectSr-^-tbe invention of a name &nr these circumstances of felt 
reoemblance^ — what can be more truly and readily conceivable than 

« Andf^,p.391. 
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this process ! And yet on this process, apparently so very simple, has 
been founded all that controversy as to universabj which so long dis- 
tracted the schools ; and which far more wonderfully, — for the disirac- 
tion of the schools by a few unintelligible words scarcely can be counted 
wonderful,— continues still to perplex philosophers with difficulties 
which themselves; have made, — with difficulties which tbey could M 
even have made to themsehres, if they had thought for a an^e momea 
of the nature of that feeling of the relation of similarity which we are 
now considering. 

It surely cannot be denied, that the mind, with its other suscepdUi- 
ties of feeling, has a susceptibility also of the feeling of the rehdaa 
of similarity ; or, in other words, that certain objects, when we percm 
or think of them together, appear to us to resemble each other in cc^ 
tain respects, — ^that, for example, m looking at a horse, a crow, a spa^ 
row, a sheep, we perceive that the horse and sheep agree in having fear 
legs, which the crow and sparrow have not ; and that, perceiving the 
horse and ^eep to agree in this respect, and not the birds, we sbodd 
distinguish them accordingly, and call the one set qtuidrupeis, the 
other bipedsj is as little wonderful, as that we should have given to 
each of these animals its individual designation. If there be that relati^ 
suggesticm which constitutes the feeling of resemblance, — and what 
skeptic, if he analyze the process fairly, will deny this as a mere feel- 
ing, or state of mind f — the general term may almost be said to foOoir 
of course. Yet for how many ages did this simple process perplex aod 
agitate the schools, — which, agreeing m almost every thing that was 
complicated and absurd, could not agree in what was simple and ju^; 
and could not agree in it precisely because it was too snnple and 
just to accord with the other parts of that strange system, whi<^ by a 
most absurd misnomer, was honoured with the name of ph3o90|ibf • 
That during the prevalence of the scholastic opinions as to percepdoi, 
— wliich were certainly far better fitted to harmonize with errors aad 
mysteries than vnth simple truths,— ^he subject of generalization sboiid 
have appeared mysterious, is not, indeed, very surprising. Bm I 
must confess, that there is nothing in the history of our scieoce whick 
appears to me so wonderfol, as that any difficulty, — at least, aiqr tf^ 
culty greater than every phenomenon of every kind involves,— -dioiiM 
now be conceived to be attached to this very simple process ; mi 
especially, that philosophers should be so nearly unaniroous m m 
opinion on the subject, which, though directly opposed to the previkirt 
error in the ancient schools, is not the less itself an error. 
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The process, as I have already described it, is the following : — ^In 
the first place, the perception of two or more objects ; m the second 
place, the feeling or notion of their resemblance, immediately subse- 
quent to the perception ; and, lastly, the expres$ion of this common 
relative feeling by a name, which is used afterwards, as a general de* 
nomination, for all those objects, the perception of which is followed 
by the same common feeling of resemblance. The general term, as 
expressing uniformly some felt relation of objects, is in this case signifi- 
cant of a state of mindy essentially distinct from those previous states 
of mind, which constituted the perception of the separate objects, as 
truly distinct firom these primary perceptions as any one state of mind 
can be said to diShv from any other state of mind. We might have 
perceived a sheep, a horse, an ox, successively, in endless series, and 
yet never have mvented the term quadruped^ as inclusive of all these 
animals, if we had not felt that particular relation of similarity, which 
the term quadruped, as applied to various objects, denotes. The feel- 
ing of this resemblance, in certain respects, is the true general notion, 
or general idea, as it has been less properly called, which the corre- 
sponding general term expresses \ and, but for this previous general 
notion of some circumstance of resemblance, the general terra, expres- 
sive of this general notion, could as litde have been mvented, as the 
terms grem^ ytUow^ scarlet^ could have been invented, in their present 
sense, by a nation of the blind. 



Section II. 

In the view which is taken of this process of generalization, as of 
every other process, there may be error in two ways, — either by add- 
ing to the process, what forms no fart of it, or by omiiiing what does 
truly form a part of it. Thus, if we were to say, that between the 
perception of a horse and sheep, and the feeling of their resem- 
blaiace in a certain respect, there intervenes the presence of some 
exl^nal independent substance, — some tmiversal form or species of a 
quadruped, distmct from our conceiving mind, which, acting on the 
mind, or being present with it, produces the notion of a quadruped, in 
the same way as the pres^ice of the external hcnrse or sheep produced 
the perception of these individually, — ^we should err, in the former of 
these ways, by introducing into the process, something of which we 
have no reason to suppose the existence, and which is not merely 
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uimeoessary, but would mvolve tbe process m imiiimerriile perplrafees 
and apparent inconnstttocies, if it did exist. Thb redimcfattoe waM 
be one species of error ; but it would not less be tn error, dioiigh ac 
error of an opposite kind» were we to suppose that any part of tbe 
process does not take phce, — that, for example, tbare is no rcMve 
suggestion, no rise in tbe mind of an intervening general nockn of 
resemblance, before tbe invention and emplojrment of the general %erm, 
but the mere perception of a mtiltitude <^ objects, in the first pine; 
and then, as if m instant succession, without any other intervtemie 
mental state whatever, tbe general nan^s, uod^ which wbole rario- 
tudes are classed. 

I have instanced these errws of supposed excess and deficieocy, in 
die statement of the process, without alluding to any sects wbiA hire 
maintained them. I may now, however, remark, that the two oppoBte 
errors, which 1 have merely supposed, are the very errors involved m 
the opinions of the RealitU and fN'ominaUttSj the great combQtnfs m 
that most disputatious of controversies, to which I have before afluded 
— a controversy, which, in the strong language of John of Sriesbofy, 
even at the early period of which alone he oouid speak, bad dreidj 
employed fruitlessly naore time and thought, tban the whole r^ce of ^ 
Caesars had found necessary for acquiring and exercising tbe soinerei^ 
of the world. 

However absiu'd and almost inconceivable die belief of tbe subBtvh 
tial reality of genera and species, as separate and independeof essen- 
ces, may appear, on first consideradon, we must not forget tbar it s to 
be viewed as a part of a great system, with which it readilj hartnoinz- 
es, and with which a juster view of the generalizing process woidd bare 
been absolutely disoordant. 

While the doctrine of percepdon, by speeiesy prevailed, it is not 
wonderful, that those who conceived ideas in perception, to be dags 
distinct from the mind, — the idea of a pardcuhr horse, for 
to be something different, both from the horse itsetf, and from 
which perceived it, — should have conceived also, that, in fomuig die 
notion of the comparative nature of horses in general, or < 
or animals, there must have been present, in like maaoer, soaa^ i 
distinct from the mind, which of cotirse, could not be particvduv ^ 
the sensible species, but universal, so as to ccnrrespond with the niinr 
saUty of the notion, and the generic term* Such, accordkq^, m k 
great outline, was the ancient doctrine as to tmivenab. I oeedocR 
attempt to detail, if, indeed, it be possible now to detail them, widi 
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any approach to accuracy, the rarioas refinements and modifications of 
tins general doctrine, in its transmission from the Pythagorean school, 
to Plato and Aristotle, and, m the later ages, to the schoobnen, his 
followers ; all of whom, for many centuries, and by far the greater 
number, during the whole long reign of erUiiiei and quiddkiesj pro- 
fessed this belief of the existence of unirersal forms, as real, and inde- 
pendent of the conceptions, or other feelings of the mind itself, — the 
doctrine of universalily a pctrte rei^ as it was termed. 

The sect of the Noraidalists, the great opponents of the Realists, in 
this too memorable controversy, though some hints of a similar opinion 
may be traced in some of the ancient philosophers, particularly of the 
Stoical school, owes its origin, as a sect, to Roscelinus a native of 
Brittany, who, in the eleventh century, had the boldness to attack the 
doctrine of the universal a parte ret. Roscelinus was himself em- 
inently distinguished for his acuteness in the theology and dialectics of 
that age, in which theology itself was litde more than a species of 
dialectics ; and, most fortunately for the furtherance of his opinions, 
he had the honour of ranking among his disciples, the celebrated 
Abelard ; who was distinguished for his wonderful talents and ac- 
qiurements of every sort. ^ To him alone," it was said in the epitaph 
ioscribed on his tomb, '^ to him alone, of all mankind, lay revealed, 
whatever can be known to man.'' " Cui soK patuit scibile quicquid 
erat'' These two eminent logicians, Roscelinus and Abelard, though 
diflfering in some slight respects, in their own Nominalism, coincided 
in rejecting wholly the Realism, which, till then had been the unques- 
tioned doctrine of the schoob. According to them, there was no uni- 
versalis a parte rei, nor any thing that could be called universal 
but the m^e general terms, under which particular objects were ranked. 
The denial of the reaU^ of universals, however, which was an attack 
on the general faith, was of course regarded as a heresy, and was 
probably regarded the more as an unwarrantable innovation, on 
account of the heresies, in opinions more stricdy theobgical, of which 
both Roscelinus, and his illustrious pupil, had been convicted. Though 
dieir talents, therefore, were able to excite a powerful division in the 
aebocds, their doctrine gradually sunk beneath the orthodoxy of their 
opponents ; tiU, in the fourteenth century, the authority of the sect was 
revired, by the genius of William Occam, an Englishman, one of the 
most acute polemics of his age, and the controversy, under his power- 
ful championship, was a^tated again, with double fervour. It was no 
longer, mdeed, a, mere war of words, or of censures, and ecdesiastical 
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penalties, but, ia some measure, also, a war of nations ; the Empcrar 
Lewis, of Bavaria, siding with Occam, and Lewis the Eleventh, ol 
France, giving the weight of his power to the Realists. The viatence 
on hoth sides was like that which usually rages only in the rancoiff of 
political faction, or the intolerance of religious persecution. Indeed, as 
might well be supposed, in a period, in which an accusation of heresy 
was one of the most powerful and triumphant arguments c^ logic, 
which nothing could meet and repel, but an argument of the same 
kind, religion was soon introduced into the controversy ; and both 
sects, though agreeing in little more, concurred, with equal devotbo, 
m charging their opponents, with no less a sin, than the sm against ibe 
Holy Ghost. 

At the Reformation, the fury of the controversy was suspended bf 
more important interests — interests which affected equally both tboK 
who separated from the Romish Church, and those who adhered to 
it ; and perhaps too, in some degree, by the wider views which at that 
time were beginning to open in literature and general science. Tbe 
quesdon has since been a question of pure philosophy, in whicfa tfaere 
has been no attempt to interest sovereigns in wars of mecaphyics^ or to 
find new subjects for accusations of religious heresy. It has continu^ 
however, to engage, in a very considerable degree, the attentioD of 
philosophers, whose general opinion has leaned to that of the sect of 
the Nominalists. In our own country, particularly, I may refer to 
the very eminent names of Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Dr. CampbeD, 
and Mr. Stewart, who are Nominalists, in the strictest sense of that 
term. Indeed, the only names of authority which I can oppose to 
them, are those of Locke and Dr. Reid. 

Locke and Reid, however, though holding opinions on this subject 
very different from those of the Nominalists, are not Realists — fiv, 
after the view which I have given of the peculiar opinions of that sect, 
it is surely unnecessary for me to add, that there are no longer aoy 
defenders of the universal a parte ret. There is no one now, — certainly 
no one worthy of the name of a philosopher, who believes that there 
is any external entity corresponding with the general notion of mm, 
and distinct from all the mdividual men perceived by us, and irom our 
mind itself, which has perceived them. The only opinion which can 
now be considered as opposed to that of the rigid Nominalists, is the 
opinion which I have endeavoured to exhibit, m a form more simple 
than that In which it is usually exhibited, stripped, as much as it was 
possible for me to strip it, of all that obscurity, with which a long coo- 
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troversy of words had clouded it ; and precluding, therefore, I trust, 
those mistakes as to the nature of our general notions or feelings of 
resemblance, on which alone the denial of the notions as states of 
mind seems to have been founded. The view which I have given, 
however, is, in the main, the same with the doctrine of Locke and 
Reid ; and may, indeed, be traced far back in the controversy of 
universals ; a considerable number of philosophers, who agreed with 
the stricter Nominalists in rejecting the notion of universal essences, 
having adopted this middle doctrine, or at least a doctrine nearly ap- 
proaching it ; and been distinguished accordingly, from the other 
parties, by the name of Conceptualists. Their joint opposition to 
the absurdities of Realism, however, occasioned them to be confounded 
with the Nominalists, from whom they differed certainly as much as 
from the Realists themselves ; and I cannot but think, that it is merely 
in consequence of being thus confounded with Conceptualism, and 
presenting, therefore, some vague notions of more than mere general 
terms and particular perceptions, that the doctrine of the Nominalists 
has been able to obtain the assent and sanction of its illustrious modem 
defenders, whom I am thus almost inclined to consider as unconscious- 
ly, in thought, Conceptualists, even while they are Nominalists in 
argument and language. Or rather, — for the word conceptibn, I con- 
fess, does not seem to me a very proper one for expressing that feeling 
of general resemblance which I consider as a mere feeling of relation — 
I almost think that some obscure glimpse of that more precise doctrine 
which I have now delivered, must have had a sort of truly uncon- 
scious influence on the belief of the Nominalists themselves, in that 
imperfect view which they present to others of the process of gen- 
eralization. 

Of that rigid Nominalism which involves truly no mixture of Con- 
ceptualism, or of the beliefs of those feelings of relation for which I 
have contended, but denies altogether the existence of that peculiar 
class of feelings, or states of mind, which have been" denominated 
general notions, or general ideas, asserting the existence only of in- 
dividual objects perceived, and of general terms that comprehend 
these, without any peculiar mental state denoted by the general term, 
distinct from those separate sensations or perceptions which the partic- 
ular objects, comprehended under the term, might individually excite, 
— ^it seems to me that the very statement of the opinion itself is almost 
a sufficient confutation, since the very invention of the general term, 
and the extension of it to certain objects only, not to all objects, im- 
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plies some reasoD for this limitatioDy*— some feeliDg oS geoenl ig^ 
ment of the objects iocluded in the class, to distioguidi them bom the 
objects not included m it, which is itself that very general notioD pro- 
fessedly denied. As long as some generial notion of circumstiooesQf 
resemblance is admitted, I see verj' clearly how a general tena wsj 
be most accurately limited ; but if this general notion be dfiDied, 1 
confess that I cannot discover any princifde of limitation wfaaie?er. 
Why have certain objects been classed together, and not cenab other 
objects, when all have been alike perceived by us ; and all, diereCoR, 
if there be nothing more than mere perception in the processi se 
capable of receiving any denommation which we may please to beflnr 
on them ? Is it arbitrarily, and without any reason whatever, tbtve 
do not class a rose-bush with birds, or an elephant widi fisbf vi'i 
there be any reason for these exclusions, why will not the NomiBiit 
tell us what that reason is — b what feeling it is found— 4sd how itca 
be made accordant with his system? Must it not be diat the rose- 
bush and a sparrow, though equally perceived by us, do notenatetlBt 
general notion of resemblance which the term bird is invented lo ex- 
press—do not seem to us have those rdations of a commop ottte^iB 
certain respects, which lead us to class the ^mrrow and the ostnch, 
however diflbrent in other respects, as birds ; or the pet^ oafives d 
our brooks and rivulets with the mighty monsters of the deqp, oadei 
one general and equal denomination f If tfab be the reason, thoe is 
more, in every case, than perception, and the giving of t gewnl 
name ; for there is a peculiar state of mind — a general relatifefee^ 
— intervening between the perception aud the invention of the tenfi) 
\diich is the only reason that can be asagned for that very invciM- 
Even in professing to exclude the general notion of resemUvioei 
however, the Nominalist unconsciously proceeds on it ; and oo ftfftp 
proof can be imagined of the imperfectness of the view which his 9j^ 
gives of our generalizations, than the constant necessity uodtf ^ 
we perceive him to labour, of assumbg, at every stage o^ his arguo^^ 
the existence of those very notions, or feelings of rehtive soggQsooBi 
against which his argument is directed. The general tenn, we v» 
told, is significant of all objects of a certab kind, or a particular i^ 
is made to represent various other ideas of the same sort; asif tb 
very doctrine did not necessarily exclude all notion of a kind orsoiti 
mdependent of the application of the term itself. '^ An idea," ^ 
Berkeley, " which, considered ha itself, is particular, becooies ffof^ 
by being made to represent or stand for all other particular ideas o^ 
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the same sort^'' and be instaoces this in the cftse of a line of any par- 
ticular length, — an inch for example, — ^wfaich, to a geometer, he says, 
becomes general, as *' it represents all particular lines whatsoever ; so 
that what is demonstrated of itj is demonstsated of aU lines, or in other 
words, of a line in general." It is truly inconceivable that he should 
not have discovered, in this very statement that he had taken for 
granted the existence of general notions, the very states of mind which 
he denieo; since, without these, there can be no meaning in the 
restriction of any sign, to ^^ ideas of the same sart.^^ If we have 
previously a notion of what he himself, rather inconsistendy, calls a 
line m general, we can easily understand how the word line may be 
limited to ideas of one sort ; but if we have no such previous general 
notion, we cannot have any, knowledge of the sort to which we are, 
notwithstanding, said to limit our term. An inch, which is certainly 
not the same figure as a foot or a yard, is, on the principles of Nominal- 
ism, which exclude all knowledge of the nature of lines in general, 
essentially difierent from these ; and might as well, but for that general 
noticm of the resemblance of lines which all have, independently of the 
t^m, and previously to the term, but which Nominalism does not 
allow to eiisij be significant of a squar^^ or a etrcle, as of any other 
simple length. To say that it represents all particular lines whatsoever, 
is either to say nothing, or it is to say that certain genera] noticms of 
resemblance exist truly, as a part of our consciousness, and that we 
are hence able to attach a meaning to the phrase, '< all particular lines 
whatsoever ;" which we could not if a foot, a yard, or a mile, did not 
appear to us to resemble each other in some reqpect. It is in vain 
that Berkeley, who is aware of the objection which may be brought fi-om 
the universal truths of geometry, against a system which denies every 
thing but particular ideas, and the signs of particular ideas, endeavours 
to reconcile this denial of the conception of universality, with that very 
universality which it denies. It is quite evident, that, if we have no 
general notions of squares and triangles, our demonstration of the 
properties of diese figures never can go beyond those particular squares 
or triangles conceived by us in our demonstration. 

In Dr, Campbell's illustrations of the power of signs, in his very in- 
g^ious work on the Philosophy of Rhetoric, he adopts and defends 
this doctrine, of the general representative power of particular ideasy 
-—making, of course, the same inconsistent assumption which Berkeley 
makes, and which every Nominalist must make, of tlH>se general 
notions of ofders, s(»ts, or kinds, which his argument wohM lead us 
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to deny. " When a geometrician," says be, " makes a diagram wA 
chalk upon a board, and from it demonstrates some property of a 
straight-lined figure, no spectator ever imagines, that he is denimistrat- 
ing a property of nothing else but that individual white figure of five 
inches long, which is before him. Every one is satisfied, that he k 
demonstrating a property of all that order, whether more or less extoi- 
sive, of which it is both an example and a sign ; all the order beiog 
understood to agree with it in certain characters, however different io 
other respects." * ' There can be no question that every one is, as 
Dr. Campbell sa3rs, satisfied that the demonstration extends to a whole 
order of figures, and the reason of this is, that the mind is capable of 
forming a general notion of an order of figures ; for it really b ooc 
easy to be understood, how the mind should extend any demonstn^ 
to a whole order of figures, and to that order only, of which order 
itself, it is said to be incapable of any notion. " The mind," cofffin- 
ues Dr. Campbell, *' with the utmost facility, extends or contracts die 
representative power of the sign as the particular occasion requires. 
Thus, the same equilateral triangle will, with equal propriety, serve for 
the demonstration, not only of a property of all equilateral trtao^es, 
but of a property of all isosceles triangles, or even of a property of al 
triangles whatever." f The same diagram, does, indeed, serve thk 
purpose, but not from any extension or contraction of the representative 
power of the sign according to occasion. It is because we had a gene- 
ral notion of the nature of triangles, — or of the common circumstances in 
which the figures, to which alone we give the name of triangles, agree, 
— ^before we looked at the diagram, and had this general oodoii, 
common to the whole order, in view, during the whole demon^ralioD. 
" Nay, so perfecdy is this matter understood," Dr. Campbell add^ 
" that, if the demonstrator, m any part, should recur to some propertr, 
as to the length of a side, belonging to the particular figure he hath coo- 
structed, but not essential to the kind mentioned in the proposition, uA 
which the particular figure is solely intended to represent, every intel- 
ligent observer would instantly detect the fallacy. So entirely, for al 
the purposes of science, doth a particular serve for a whole species 
or genus." J But, on Dr. CampbeD's principles, what is the spedes 
or genus, and how does it differ from other species or genera ? In- 
stead of the explanation, therefore, which he gives, I would rather say, 
so certain is it, that during the whole demonstration, or, at least, as 

* PhUoBophy of Rhetoric, B. iL c. 7. f Ibid. t Ibid. 
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eften as any mendon of tbe figures occurs, the general notion of the 
species or genus of figures, that is to say, of the circumstance of re- 
semblance of these figures, has been present to the mind ; smce, if it had 
no such general notion, it could not instantly detect the slightest circum- 
stance which tbe species or genus does not include. The particular 
idea is said to be representative of other ideas, " that agree with it m 
certain characters." But what are these characters ? If we do m^ 
understand what they are, we cannot, by our knowledge of them, 
make one idea representative of others ; and if we do know what the 
general characters are, we have already that general notbn, which 
renders the supposed representation unnecessary. 

In this case as in many other cases, I have no doubt, — notwithstand- 
ing the apparent extravagance of the paradox, — that it is because the 
doctrine of the Nominalists is very contrary to our feelings, we do not 
immediately discover it to be so. If it were nearer the truth, we 
should probably discover the error which it involves, much more readi- 
ly. The error escapes us, because our general terms convey so im- 
mediately to our mmd that common relation which they denote, that 
we supply, of ourselves, what is wanting in the process as described by 
the Nominalist, — the feeling of the circumstances of resemblance, 
specific or generic, that are to guide us in the application, as they led 
us to the invention of our terms. 

The system of the Nominalists, then, I must contend, though more 
simple than the system of the Realists, is not, any more than that sys- 
tem, a faithful statement of the process of generalization. It is true, 
as it rejects the existence of any universal form or species, distinct 
from our mere feeling of general resemblance. But it is false, as it 
rejects the general relative feeling itself, which every general term de- 
notes, and without which, to direct us in the extension and limitation 
of our terms, we should be in danger of giving the name of trianglcy 
as much to a square or a circle, as to any three-sided figure. We 
perceive objects, — ^we have a feeling, or general notion of their resem- 
blance, — we express this general notion by a general term. Such is 
the process of which we are conscious ; and no system, which omits 
any part of the process, can be a faithful picture of our consciousness. 

There can be no doubt that the exact meaning of our general terms 
is much more distinctly conceived by us than that of our particular 
terms, — that we have a far clearer notion of a line, for example, than 
of an inch, or three-fourths of an mch,— of rectilinear angles in general, 
as formed by the meeting of any two straight lines m any direction. 
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than of im angle of sixty-five degrees, fer wUch atte pardcoiv : 
tion of the meeting Imes is absohitely neoessaiy, and an iadiDaliin, 
which only the nicest measurement can discriminate from tlMrt wOA 
forms an angle of sixty-four or of sixty-six. The general t^m, it b 
evidem, in proportion as it is more and more g^aeral, inTo)?es the 
consideration of fewer particulars, and b, therefore, less croDfased; 
while the particular term must involve all the partieulars included ii 
the general one, with many more that distinguish the q>ecies or Ae 
mdifidual, and that are difficult themselves to be distmguisfaed, m eoa- 
sequence of the faintness of the limits m which they shadow inio ack 
other. To this it is owing that the scia^res, which are most striedf 
demonstrative, — that is to say, the sciences, in wbicb our nodoas se 
the clearest, — are not those which relate to particular objects, aid 
which, consequently, invdve particular conceptions and particular lens, 
but the sciences of number and quantity^ in which every tern ii i 
general one, and every notion, therefore, which it expresses, geaenL 

With ead) advance in generalizmg, die general notion, or tfae feiog 
of resembhoice in certain circumstances, becomes deferent, beeaose 
die circumstances in which it is necessary that the general reaemUaaoe 
should be felt, are fewer, and common, therefore, to a greater msokr 
of objects; the general term, being, in every stage, apfdicabletD^ 
whole number of objects, as exciting, when considered together, dot 
relative feeling of similarity, the suggesting of which is all that coesD- 
tutes the variety, species, genus, order, or class. 

The words /oAfi, man^ animalf subsiancey in the progressive scale of 
generalization, are words which I understand, and none of which I fed 
to be exactly synonymous with the others, but to express ^dier ks 
or more, so as to admit progressively of wider applications tkan ooidd 
be allowed at a lower point of the scale. Since they are fek, ifaa, 
not to be exacdy synonymous, each term, if it be understood at sB, 
must excite in the mind a different feeling of some sort or odier, mi 
diis different stirte of mind is nothing more than a notion of ag^eoMtf 
in certain circumstances, more or fewer, accccNrding to the exteai of 
the generalization. 



Sectioiv in. 

That we have general relative feelings of die reseihUanees of ob- 
jects, and that our genera) tenna are significant of theee, and 
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therefore, to the particular oligects wbich excite some cmnmon feeling 
of resemblance, is then, I conceive, sufficiently evident ; and jet the 
existence of such g^ieral notions is not merely rejected by the greats 
number of philosophers, but the assertion of it has been considered as 
a subject rather of ridicule, than of any serious coniutati(M), as if conAi- 
tation itself would have been too great an honour. 

I must confess, however, that some incautious expressions of the 
Conceptualists, and their erroneous analysb and classification of the 
general feeling, did justify in part this ridicule, as they involved an 
appearance of inconsistency and contradiction, which a more accurate 
analysis of the general feeling asserted, and a very slight change of 
phraseology and arrangements, would have removed. 

The use of the word idea for expressing the notion or feeling of 
resemblance, was, in the first place, unfortunate. Idea, from its etymo* 
logical sense, and its common applicadon to the conceptions of external 
objects, seems almost, in itself, to imply something which can be indir 
viduaUzed and offered to the senses. The general idea, therefore, 
which we are said to form, iirom the consideration of the various ways 
in which two lines can meet one another, seems to us, as an tdea^ to be 
something which we must be capable of representing in a diagram, like 
any of the particular angles considered by us ; and what we can thus 
image in a diagram, must evidently be particular ; so that, if we ascribe 
to it properties of more than one particular angle, our reference must, on 
this very account, seem to involve an inconsistency or multitude of 
inconsistencies. The general idea of an angle, therefore, which is 
not a right angle, nor acute, nor obtuse, but, at once, all of these, and 
none of them, is to our conception, in every respect, as truly absurd, 
as a ufhoUj which is le$$ than a part of itself, or a squarey of which the 
angles are together equal to four right an^es, and at the same time 
eqoal to Jive such angles, and only to three or two. 

Such are the inconsistencies diat must always seem to flow fixHn the 
use of the vnxd idea in this case, as if presentmg to us a particular 
image of what cannot be particular. 

The same remark may, m a great measure, be applied to the use 
of the word conceptiony which also seems to individualize its object ; 
and which, as commonly empkxyed to signify some fainter revhral of 
a past feeling, may lead, and has led, to very mistaken views of the 
nature of our general notions. In these, according to the process 
described by me, there is nothing which can be said to be in any 
respect a conception, or fainter transcript of the past ; and, dierefore, 
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if I were to invent a name for the ofnnion with respect to imhrersil^ 
which I hold, it would not be as a Conceptualist, but as a Nodonbti 
or Relationist, that I should wish to be classed. The feding of the 
relation of similarity b no part of the perception or cooceptira of the 
separate objects which suggest it. It is a feeling of a diffsrent spedes, 
absolutely new — a relaticNa, and nothing more ; and the general tens, 
which is not expressive of what can strictly be termed a cooceptioQi 
is invented only to express all that multitude of objects, which, boir- 
ever different in other respects, agree in excitii^ one conunoo feebf 
of relation — the relation of a certain similarity. 

The phrase, general notion^ which is that which I have prefened), 
would in this case have been far more appropriate, and would hai« 
obviated that tendency to individual representation, whicb the woiti 
ccncqftion, and still more, the word idea produce ; and conseqoetfif, 
all those apparent inconsistencies, which do not attend the ootiao of 
the mere feeling of agreement of various objects, but arise only fromte 
attempt to form an individual representation of what is in itself general^ 
and therefore, by its very nature, incapable of being mdiviibaflf re- 



Still more unfortunate, however, than the classbg of our genenl 
notions with conceptions or ideas, was a verbal impropriety that may 
at first seem of little consequence, — the mere use of the indefinite aili- 
cle, in a case in which certainly it ought not to have been emfiojeL 
It was not the mere general notion of the nature and (Mx>peiiies of 
triangles, but the general idea of a triangle, of which writers on die 
branch of intellectual philosophy have been accustomed Co spedi. 
The influence of this improper use of the article has not before been 
remarked ; yet I have no doubt, that it is the very circumstance wkidi 
has chiefly tended to produce a denial of the general notion its^. h 
is a striking lesson, bow much the progress of phifosopfay may be re- 
tarded, even by the lightest inaccuracy of langus^e, which leads tfaoBe 
who consider the doctrine without due attention and analysis, to asoibe 
to f^ the inconsistencies which are not in the doctrine itseU^ and dns 
to reject, as absurd, what, in another form of expresson, would per- 
haps have appeared to them almost self-evident. 

According to the view which I have given of the generaliang pro- 
cess, all that is truly general is, a relation that is felt by us. We hxK 
a feeling, or general notion of the circumstances of agreement otaaaj 
individual objects, but not a notion of an object, uniting at c»ce aBlhe 
qualities of the individual objects, and yet excluding eveiy quaiiy« 
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wbich distinguishes each from each. This would truly be a species of 
Realism, stiU more absurd, than the old scholastic universal a parte 
rei. The general idea of a man, who is neither dark nor fair, taD nor 
short, fat nor thin, nor of any degree intermediate between these ex- 
tremes, and yet is, at the same time, dark and fair, tall and short, &t 
and thm, is that of which we may very safely deny the existence ; for 
a man must be particular, and must therefore have particular qualities, 
and certainly cannot have qualities that are inconsistent. But a dark 
and a fair man, a tall and a short man, a fat and a thin man, all agree 
in certain respects, or, in other words, excite in us a certain relative 
feeling, or notion of general resemblance ; since, without a feeling of 
this kind, we never should have thought of classing them together under 
one general term. 

A general idea of a man is, then, it will be allowed, an unfortunate^ 
or, to speak more accurately, an absurd expression. But the absurd- 
ity of such an expression does not render it less absurd to deny, that 
we have any general notion, or relative feeling whatever, of the cii^ 
Gumstances in which men agree — that general notion, which preceded 
the invention of the general term man, and without which the general 
term would be absolutely incapable of being limited, or applied to one 
set of objects more than to another. 

I have already remarked, that it is only for a small number of the 
resemblaoces which we perceive in objects, that we have invented 
general terms. The general term, therefore, far from being essential 
to the generalization, is only a record of a generalization previously 
made. It marks what we have felt, and enables us to refer, with ex- 
actness, to this past feeling. 

When I speak of our invention of a general term, however, I speak 
of what we do, in the present mature state of our language, not of 
what was likely to take place, in the early generalizations of savage 
life ; for there seems to me very litde reason to doubt the jusmess of 
that theory of appellatives, which is hinted, indeed, in some earliw 
writers, but has been particularly maintained by Condillac and Dr. 
Smith, — a theory, which supposes the words now used as appeDatives, 
to have been originally the proper names of individual objects, extended 
to the objects that were perceived to be similar to those, to which the 
name had primarily been given. The theory is stated with great force 
by Dr. Smith, m the ingenious dissertation, appended to his Theory 
of Moral Science. It would be injustice to his opinion, to attempt to 
express it in any words but his own. 
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*^The assignation of particular names, to denote particular objects, 
that is, the institution of nouns substantive, would probably be one 
of the first steps towards the formation of language. Two savages 
who had never been taught to speak, but had been bred up reunite 
from the societies of men, would naturally begin to form that kngmge 
by which they would endeavour to make their mutual wants imeS%i- 
ble to each other, by uttering certain sounds, whenever they meant to 
denote certain objects. Those objects only, which w^re mo9l famiiiar 
to them, and which they had most frequent occasion to mention, wooU 
have particular names assigned to them. The particular cave whose 
covering sheltered them from the weather, the particular tree whose 
fruit relieved their hunger, the particular fountab whose water a&yed 
their thirst, would first be denominated by the words cave, tree, fmoh 
iain^ or by whatever other appellations they might think pvx>per, ia 
that primitive jargon, to mark them. Afterwards, when tbe more 
enlarged experience of these savages had led them to obsrarve, and 
their necessary occasions obliged them to make mention of other cames, 
and other trees, and other fountains, they would naturally bestow upon 
each of those new objects, the same name by which they had been 
accustomed to express the similar object they were first acquamted 
with. The new objects bad none of them any name of its own, hot 
each of them exacdy resembled another object which had such an 
appellation. It was impossible that those savages could beboM ibe 
new objects without recollecting the old ones ; and the name of die 
old ones, to which the new bore so close a resemblance. When cbejr 
had occasion, therefore, to mention, or to point out to each odier, any 
of the new objects, they would naturally utter the name of the cone- 
spondent old one, of which the idea could not fail, at that instant, to pre- 
sent icself to their memory in the strongest and liveliest manner. And 
thus, those words, which were originally the proper names of mdividaali, 
would each of them insensibly become the common name of a taM- 
tude. A child that is just learning to speak, calls every person hId 
comes to the house its papa or its mamma ; and thus bestows upon At 
whole species those names which it had been taught to appfy to tvo 
individuals. I have known a clown, who did not know tbe propci 
name of the river which ran by his own door. It was Ae mer, bt 
said, and he never heard any other name for it His expeneoce, ii 
ieems, had not led him to observe any other river. Tlie geoeni 
word river^ therefore, was, it b evident, in his accepcuice of it, t 
(/roper name, signifying an individual object. If this person had beat 
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carried to another river, would he not readily have called it a river ? 
Could we suppose any person living on the banks of the Thames so 
ignorant as not to know the general word rivers but to be acquainted 
only with the particular word Thames^ if he was brought to any other 
river, would be not readily call it a Thamts 9 This, in reality, is no 
more than what they, who are well acquainted with the general word, 
are very apt to do. An Englishman, describing any great river which 
he may have seen in some foreign country, naturally says, that it is 
another Thames. The Spaniards, when they first arrived upon the 
coast of Mexico, and observed the wealth, populousness, and habita- 
tions of that fine country, so much superior to the savage nations 
which they hati been visiting for some time before, cried out, that it 
was another Spain. Hence it was called New Spain, and this name 
has stuck to that unfortunate country ever since. We say, in the 
same manner, of a hero, that he is an Alexander ; of an orator that 
be is a Cicero ; of a philosopher, that he is a Newton. This way of 
speaking, which the granmiarians call an Antonomasia, and which is 
still extremely common, though now not at all necessary, demonstrates 
how much mankind are naturally disposed to give to one object the 
name of any other which nearly resembles it, and thus to denominate 
a multitude, by what originally was intended to express an indiridual. 
r ^ It is this application of the name of an individual to a great muki- 
tude of objects, whose resemblance naturally recalls the idea of that 
individual, and of the name which expresses it, that seems originally 
to have given occasion to the formation of those classes and assort- 
ments, which, in the schools, are called genera and species." * 

That the first designation of species and genera, by appellatives, was 
nothing more than this ingenious speculation supposes it to have been, 
— the extenmon of mere proper names, from similar objects to similar 
objects, I have very little doubt. But still it must be remembered, that 
the extension was from similar objects, to objects felt to be similar, — 
that, before the extension, therefore, there must have been a general 
notion of the circumstance of resemblance, — and, that, without this 
intermediate feeling of hid mind, the savage would as litde have thought 
of calfing one tree by the name which he had previously given to 
another tree, as he would have thought of extending this name to the 
cave which sheltered him, or the fountain at which he quenched 

♦ Smith's Considerations concerning the First Ponnation of Languages, 
from the beginning. 
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his thirst. In short, whatever our theory of the origin of general teims 
may be, it either must take for granted the previous existence of general 
relative notions, corresponding with them, or it must suppose that the 
terms were invented at random, without any reasons whatever, to guide 
us in our application or limitation of them. To state any reason of 
ibis kind, b to state some general resemblance, that is felt by us, and 
consequently some notion of general circumstances of resemUance, 
which must be independent of the general term, because it b prior to 
it. This which the Nominalist on reflection, I should conceive, most 
admit, is all for which the Conceptualist contends, or at least, is all 
for which I contend, in that view of the generalizing process wUch I 
have given. • 

Since all reasoning implies some generalization, the NominaHst, vh) 
allows nothing general but terms, is, of course, led, or forced, by bb 
theory, to deny the possibility of reasoning of any kind, without the aid 
of general terms ; a denial which seems to me one of the boMest, 
because the least consistent with the observed facts, which it is possiUe 
either for dogmatism or skepticism to make ; as if the in&nt, kmg be- 
fore he can be supposed to have acquired any knowledge of teras, Hi 
not form his little reasonings, on the subjects on which it is important fer 
him to reason, as accurately probably as afterwards ; but, at least, wA 
all the accuracy which is necessary for preserving his existence, and 
gratifying his few feeble desires. He has, indeed, even then, gooe 
through processes, which are admitted to invdve the finest reasomng, 
by those very philosophers who deny him to be capable of reasoooig 
at all. He has already calculated distances, long before be knew die 
use of a single word expressive of distance, and acconamodated fais 
induction to those general laws of matter, of which he knows notfaiDg 
but the simple facts, and his expectation, that what has alBbrded hm 
etdier pain or pleasure, will continue to afibrd him pain or pleasure. 
What language does the mfant require, to prevent him from puttiiig bis 
finger twice in the flame of that candle which has burned him onee ? 
or to persuade him to stretch his hand, in exact conformiQr with ix 
laws of optics, to that very point at which some bright trinket b ^Etle^ 
ing on his delighted eyes f To suppose that we cannot reasoD withoat 
language, seems to me, indeed, almost to involve the same incoosisl- 
ency, as to say, that man is incapable of moving his limbs, dB be ban 
previously walked a mile. 

The use of general terms is not to enable man to reatOHy but lo 
enable him to reason 10^. They fix the steps of our progress^ — tbey 
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give us the power of availing ourselves, with confidence, of our own 
past reasonings, and of the reasonings of others, — ^they do not absolutely 
prevent us from wandering, but they prevent us from wandering very- 
far, and are marks of direction to which we can return ; without them, 
we should be like travellers, journeying on an immense plain, without 
a track, and without any points on the sky, to determine whether we 
were continuing to move east or west, or north or south. We should 
still be moving, indeed, and each step would be a progress, if it were 
compared merely with the step that went before. But there could 
be no long journey onwards ; and, after years of wandering, we might, 
perhaps, return to the very spot from which we set out, without even 
so much knowledge, as to have the slightest guess, that we were again 
where we had been before. 

To drop this allegory, however, it is very evident, that, though we 
should be capable of reasoning, even without language of any sort, and 
of reasoning sufficient to protect ourselves from obvious and familiar 
causes of injury, our reasonings, in such circumstances, must be very 
limited, and as little comparable to the reasoning of him who enjoys 
the advantage of all the new distinctions of a refined language, as the 
creeping of the diminutive insect to the soaring of the eagle. Both 
animals, indeed, are capable of advancing ; — but the one passes firom 
cloud to cloud, almost with the rapidity of the lightning, which is after- 
wards to flash from them, and the other takes half a day, to move 
over the few shrunk fibres of a withered leaf. 

What must be the arithmetic of that people in South America, of 
whom G>ndamine tells us, whose whole numeration did not extend 
beyond three, and who had no resource afterwards, but to point first 
to their fingers and then to their hair ! What the reasonings of arith- 
m^c would be to such a people, every other species of reasoning 
would be to us, if our general vocabulary bore no greater propord(Hi 
to the feelings that were to be expressed by it, than this very limited 
numeral vocabulary, to all the possible combinadons of numbers ! 

The extent of error into which we should be likely to fall, in our 
classifications and reasonings in general, if our language were of this 
very imperfect kind, it is of course, im|>ossible for us, in our present 
circumstances, to guess ; though we may derive some assistance, in 
our estimation of these possible absurdities, from facts of which voyag- 
ers occasionally tell us. I may take for an example a fact mentioned 
by Captain Cook, in describing the people of Wateeoo, a small island 
on which he lighted in his voyage from New Zealand to the Friendly 
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Islands. ^' The inhabitants," he sajrs, " were afraid to come near ooi 
cows and horses, nor did they form the least conception of their nature 
But the sheep and goats did not surpass the limits of their ideas; ibr 
they gave us to understand, that they knew them to be birds.^ — ^ It 
will appear rather incredible," he adds, '' that human ignorance couU 
ever make so strange a mistake ; there not being the most distant sim- 
ilitude between a sheep or goat and any winged animal. But these 
people seemed to know nothing of the existence of any other laod 
animals besides hogs, dogs, and birds. Our sheep and goais, tfaej 
could see, were very different creatures from the two first; aid, 
therefore they inferred that they must belong to the latter class, n 
which they knew that there is a considerable variety of species."— "I 
would add," says Mr. Stewart, who quotes this very striking fact, 
together with the judicious remark of Cook, — *^ I would add, that die 
mistake of these islanders, perhaps, did not arise from their coDsideniiig 
a sheep or goat, as bearing a more striking' resemblance to a bird 
than to the two classes of quadrupeds with which they were ac^nbt- 
ed, but from the want of a generic word, such as qwuiruped, compre- 
hending these two species; which men in their situation woddDO 
more be led to form, than a person who had seen only one individual 
of each species would think of an appelladve to express both, instead 
of applymg a proper name to each. In consequence of the varie^ of 
birds, it appears that they had a generic name comprehending afl of 
them, to which it was not unnatural for them to refer any new animal 
they met with." * 

The observation of Mr. Stewart, with respect to the influence of a 
generic name, on this seemingly very strange arrangement of these 
very rude zoologists, is ingenious and just. It must be remeraber^i, 
however, in opposition to his general doctrine on the subject, that 
the application of the generic term, even in this very strange mao- 
ner, is a proof, not that we are without general notions, but ibit 
we truly have general notions, diat are independent of the mere terns 
which express them. It was not merely because they had a gen- 
eric term that they extended this term to the unknown Aeep and 
goats, but because the sheep and goats coincided, m some measue, 
with the general notion expressed by the general term. Of this the 
most striking evidence is contained m the very statement of Captaa 
Cook. The cows and horses, sheep and goats, were all equally uo- 

* Stewart's Elements, Part II. Chap. iv. Sect. 1. 
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known to the islanders. Why, then, did they not class the cows and 
horses with birds as much as the goats and sheep ? As far as the 
mere possession of a generic word could have led to this application, — 
if a word alone were necessary, — ^it was common to all the new cases 
alike. When all these were equally unknown, there must have been 
some previous general notion of certain circumstances of resemblance 
in birds, with which the goats and sheep coincided more exactly thaB 
the cows and horses. Nor is it very difficult to guess what this previous 
notion was, — the bulk of the different animals must have led to die dis- 
tmctton. Hie winged tribes with which they were acquainted, though 
they might perhaps approach, in some slight degree, to the stature 
of the smaller quadrupeds, could have no resemblance in this respect 
to the horses and cows. A bird, in their mental definition of it, was 
certainly a living thing, of certain various sizes familiar to them, and 
not a dog or a hog. A sheep, or a goat, was seen by them to be a 
living thing, not a dog nor a hog, and of a size that impUed no remark- 
able opposition to tliat involved in their silent, mental definition of a 
bird. In such circumstances, it was classed by them as a bird, with 
as mudi accuracy as is to be found in many of our qrstematlc refer- 
ences, even m the present improved state of science and natural histo- 
ry, — in that, for example, which classes and ranks under one word, 
the whale that swims with the man that walks ; or, to use a case stiH 
more anakgous, even the ant that creeps with the gnat that flies,— 
and, with equal accuracy, they excluded the cows and horses that did 
not coincide with the general notion, of which a certain resemblance of 
size formed an essential part. The extension of the term to the one 
set of quadrupeds, and the exclusion of the other set, must have had 
some reason ; and this reason, whatever it may have been, must have 
been some general feeling of resemblance of some sort, — a relative 
suggestion, invervening between the perception of the animals, and the 
applk^on of the term. 
VOL. I. 46 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PROCESS OF REASONING. 

The brief 'expression of the feelings of resemblance, is a genera} 
terra, — but when all which we feel, in our relative suggestions of re- 
semblance, or in any other of our relative suggestions is enunciated io 
language, it is termed a proposition, which is the expression of this 
common feeling of relation, and nothing nMH-e. The word animal, far 
example, is a general term, expressive of a particular relation of resem- 
blance that is felt by us. A horse is an animal, is a propositionj wUch 
is merely a brief expression of this felt resemblance of a horse to variaiB 
other creatures, included in the general term. It is the same in ai 
the other species of relations, which we are capable of feeling. In the 
relation of position, for example, when we say that the planet Mercoiy 
18 that which b next to the sun, our mere feeling of the local relatiofi, — 
that particular relative suggestion which arises on the consideratioQ of 
the sun, together with its planetary attendants, — by this expreaaon k£ 
it in words, becomes what is termed in logic, a proposition. In tbe 
relative suggestion of degree, to say that gold is heavier than copper ; 
— in the relative suggestion of proportion, to say, that four %Te to 
twenty, as twenty to a hundred ; — ^in the relative suggestion of cow^jfre- 
hension, to say, that there is a portion of heat even in the coldest snow, 
is to state, as a proposition, what, m the mind itself, is the mere SoeBag 
of a certain relation. In all such cases, it is evident, that the veAal 
statement of the proposition does not alter the nature of tbe rehdve 
suggestion, or feeling of relation, which it expresses, but sioqdy ex- 
presses to others, a relation that must have been felt, before the propo- 
sition could be framed, — that it is not the word animal, for exan^jfev 
which produces the feeling of the general resemblance of those vaiioos 
beings which we have classed together under that term, — nor tbe word 
heavier, which makes us feel the greater pressure of a piece of gold, 
than of an equal bulk of copper, — but those feelings, previously exit- 
ing, which have led to the verbal proposition that expresses to others 
those previous feelings. 

The proposition being only an expression of a relation of some kind 
or other, which has been previously felt, may, of course, be as various 
as the species of relative suggestions of which our minds are suscep- 
tible. There may be, as we have seen, propositions of resemUanoe, 
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of order, of degree, of proportion, of comprehension, — ^to which last 
class, indeed, — ^that class which includes aU the relations of a whole to 
its parts, — the others may, by a little effort of subtilty, be reduced ; 
since every affirmative proposition enunciates, or predicates—^ use 
the technical word — some quality or attribute of a subject, which 
may be said to form a part of the very essence of the subject itself, or 
at least of our complex notion of the subject. The one quality, of 
which we speak, is comprehended with other qualities in that general 
aggregate to which we state it to belong. 

On this class of our relative suggestions, therefore, — that which in- 
volves the feelmg of the relation of the parts comprehended, to the cam- 
prehending whole, — it will be necessary to bestow a little fuller illustra- 
tion, that we may understand clearly the nature of the process of reason- 
ing — that most important of all our mental processes, — ^but which is in 
itself nothing more than a series of felt relations of this particular class 
in the instances which I selected before, of a house and its apartments ; 
a tree and its stems and foliage ; a horse and its head, and limbs, and 
trunk ; the relation which I have termed the relation of comprehension, 
or comprehensiveness, is so very obvious, that a mere allusion to it is 
sufficient, without any commentary. In these cases, the parts, which 
together form the whole, are truly substances, that admit of being sep- 
arated, and can as easily be conceived to exist separately as together. 

But substances are not conceived by us, only as composed of certain 
elementary substances, which constitute them, by their mere juxta- 
position in apparent contiguity, and which may exist apart, after division 
They are also conceived, as subjects of qualities, which co-exist in 
them, and which cannot exist apart, or, in other words — for the qual- 
ities of substances, as perceived by us, are nothing more — ^they are 
capable of affecting us as sentient beings, directly or indirectly, m 
various ways. A flake of snow, for example, is composed of particles 
of snow, which may exist separately ; and this composition of separate 
particles in seeming coherence is one species of totality ; but the same 
SDow, without any integral division, may be considered as possessing 
various qualities, that is to say, as capable of afiecting us variously. It 
is cdd^ that is to say, it excites in us a sensation of dullness ; — it is 
whxte^ that is to say, it produces in our mind a peculiar sensation of 
vision, by the light which it reflects to us ; — it has weight — b of a 
certain crystalline regularity of figure — ^is soft or hard, according as it 
is more or less compressed — ^liquefiable at a very low temperature — 
and ray conception of snow is of that permanent subject, which aflfects 
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my senses, in these various ways. The coD^onierated flakes, in a 
snow-ball, are not more distinctly parts of the mass itself, which we 
consider, than the coldness, whiteness, gravity, regular form, sofiness 
or hardness, and ready fusibibty, are felt to be parts of oar complex 
notion of snow, as a substance. 

When I think of cases, in which the relation is of a substance lo 
parts that are themselves substances — as when I say, that a room is a 
part of a house, or that a tree has branches— it is quite evident, that n 
these very simple propositions I merely state the relation of pans to 
a comprehending whde. But is this statement at all difierent in kiwi, 
when I speak in the conunon forms of a proposition, of the qualities 
of objects, when 1 say, for example, that snow is white, tmrn oc^poUr «^ 
reoionvngy the wisest of mankind stUl fallible ^ Do I not merely sMe 
cne of the many qualities, comprehended in that totality of qiiai&es, 
which constitutes the subject as known to me ? I do not, indeed, divifc 
a mass into integral parts ; but I divide a complex notion into its pacts; 
or at least separate from that complexity, a quality which I fed to 
belong, and state to belong, to that whole complex notion, from wUch 
I have detached it. It is as it were a little analysis and syntliesb. 1 
decompose, and, in expressing verbally to others the mental decompo- 
sition which I have made, I combine again the separated elements of 
my thought — not, indeed, in the same manner, for tlie analytic process 
is as di&rent as matter is from mind — but with the same feeling of 
agreement or identity, which rises in the mind of a chemist, wbes be 
has reduced to one mass the very elements into which he had previ- 
ously transmuted the mass, by some one of the analyses of his wood^rfiil 
art. 

What, then, is reasoning — ^which is nothing more than a nomber <d 
propositions, though of propositbns consecutive in a certain order- 
but a continued series of analytic operations of this kind, devefeping ike 
elements of our thought f In every proposition, that which b affinaed 
is a part of that of which it is affirmed, and the proposition, howefer 
technical in language, expresses only the s'ngle feeling of this relatioB. 
When I say snow is v>hite, I state one of the many feelings which coe- 
stitute my complex notion of snow. When I say man is failibk, 1 
state one of the many imperfections, which, as conceived by lae, 
together with many better qualities, constitute my complex notioB of 
man. These statements of one particular relation are simple propos* 
dons, in each of which a certain analysis is involved. But wben I 
reason, or add propositioa to proposition in a certain series, I naerelj 
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prosecute my analysis, and prosecute it more or less minutely, accord- 
ing to the length of the ratiocination. When I say man isfcdlMey I 
state a quality involved in the nature of man, as any otlier part of an 
aggregate is involved in any other comprehending whole. When I 
add, he nuuf ther^ore ervj even when he thinks himself least exposed 
to erroTj I state what is involved in the notion of his fallibility. When 
I say, he therefore must not expect that all men wUl think a^ he doesj 
even on points vjhich appear to him to have no obscurity^ I state that 
which is involved m the possibility of his and then* erring even on such 
pomts. When I say, that he therefore should not dare to punish those 
VBho merely differ from Atm, and who may be right even in differing 
from kinty I state what is involved in the absurdity of the expectation, 
that all men ^ould tliink as he does. And when I say, that any par- 
ticular legitUuive aet of intolerance is as nnjmi as it is absurd, I state 
oely what is involved in the impropriety of attempting to punish those 
who have no other guih than that of di&ring in opinion from others, 
who are confessedly of a nature as faUible as tlieir own. 

In all this reasoning, though composed of many propositions, there 
is obviously only a progressive analysis, witli a feeling, at each step, of 
the relation of parts to the whole, the predicate of each proposition 
being the subject of a new analysis in the proposition which follows 
it. Man is fallible. He who is fallible may err, even when he thinks 
himself least exposed to error. He who may be in error, even when 
he thinks himself safest from it, ought not to be astonished that otliers 
should think differently from him, even on points which may seem to 
him perfectly clear ; and thus, successively, tlirough the whole ratioci- 
nation, the predicate becomes in its turn a subject of new analysis, till 
we arrive at the last proposition, which is immediately extended back- 
wards to the prin^ry subject of analysis, man, — as mvolved in that 
which is itself involved in that primary complex conception, or aggre- 
gate of many qualities. There are minds, perhaps, which, merely by 
ccmsidering man, and opinion, and punishment, would discover, without 
an intervening proposidon, that fallible man ought not to set himself up 
in judgment as a punisher of the speculative errors of fallible man ; 
there are others, perhaps, who might not perceive the conclusion, 
without the whole series of propositions enumerated, though the con- 
chision is involved, as an element, in the first proposition, — man is 
foMible; — and according as the particular intellect is more or less 
acute, more or fewer of the intervening propositions will be neces- 
sary. 
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Id every such case of conUDued intellectual aDsdysis, it is imposable 
for us not to feel, whea we have arrived at the conclusioo, that the last 
proposition is as truly contained in the first, as any of the inierveoiD? 
propositions, though it is not seen by us, till exhibited, as it ivere, in 
its elementary state, by the repetition of analysis after analysis. It is^ 
in this respect, precisely like the decompositions of chemical aaalysis, 
which are constandy showing us something new, in the very substances 
which we carry about with us, or in those which are every roomeffi 
before our eyes. The air, for example, after being long considered as 
simple, in the sense in which chemists use the term, is afterwards shovi 
to be composed of different gaseous fluids, nor are even these r^arded 
as simple, but each is believed to be composed of a certain base aoddie 
matter of heat ; and it is impossible to predict, or even to guess, ^ 
future analyses may be made of these elements. Yet the atmosphere, 
DOW considered as compound, is in kind, the same air which wascofi- 
tinually flowing around the earth before this analysis ; and, id die m^ 
animal function of respiration, all mankind had, from the first mofoeot 
of their infant breath, been incessandy employed, in separaaog into its 
constituent parts, the very substance which they considered as incapa- 
ble of division. The Icist chemist, whose labours, when this scene of 
earthly things is to perish; are to close the long toils of his predec«s- 
sors, will perhaps regard scarcely a single substance in nature in the 
same light in which we now regard it ; and yet it is evident thai tl* 
same, terrestrial objects, which now meet our eyes, must contiooa^ 
have been present to his sight ; — the same seasons presenting the aiae 
herbage and flowers and fi*uits to the same races of animals,— <o 
which, indeed, he may have given diflferent names, or may have de- 
tected in them new elements, or proportions of elements, but of wtol 
all his arrangement and analysis are incapable of altering the nature. 

In the truths of reasoning, which a profound and penetrating geo^s 
is able^in like manner to exhibit to us, we perceive a similar analj^ 
which presents to us, as it were, the elements of our own fonner cca- 
ceptions ; since the very reasoning, if it be at all mtelligible, must bepfl 
with some conception aheady familiar to us, in which it asserts some- 
thing to be contained, and proceeds oidy by tracing ^milar rebtions. 
A new truth, of this kind, is not so much added to us, therefore, 2S 
evolved from the primary truth already familiar ; it is not as i/ d^ 
objects were presented to us, to be seen, but as if our inteltectu* 
senses — if^I may venture to use that expression, — were quickeoed** 
rendered more acute, so as to perceive clearly what we saw diflJy ^ 
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Bot even dimly before, though we might have seen it as now, if we had 
not been too doll of vision to perceive what was in our very hands. 
The truths at which we arrive, by repeated intellectual analysis, may 
be said to resemble the premature plants which is to be found enclosed 
in that which is itself enclosed in the bulb or seed which we dissect. 
We must carry on our dissection, more* and more minutely, to arrive at 
each new germ ; but we do arrive at one after the other, and when our 
dissection is obliged to stop, we have reason to suppose, that still finer 
instruments, and still finer eyes, might prosecute the discovery almost to 
infinity. It is the same in the discovery of the truths of reasoning. 
The stage, at which one inquirer stops, is not the limit of analysis, in re- 
ference to the object, but the limit of the analytic power of the individual. 
Inquirer after inquirer discovers truths, which were involved in truths 
formerly admitted by us, without our being able to perceive what was 
comprehended in our admission. It is not absolutely absurd to sup- 
pose, that whole sciences may be contained in propositions that now 
seem to us so simple as scarcely to be susceptible of further analysis, 
but which hereafter, when developed by some more penetrating genius, 
may, without any change in external nature, present to man a new 
field of wonder and of power. Of the possibility of this, the mathe- 
matical sciences furnish a most striking example. The rudest peasant 
may be said to have in his mind all, or nearly all, those primary 
notions, of which the sublimest demonstrations of the relations of num- 
ber and quantity are the mere developement. He would be aston- 
ished, indeed, if he could be made to understand, that on notions, 
which appear to him of so very trifling import, have been founded 
some of the proudest monuments of the intellectual achievements of 
man, and that, among the names, to which his country and the world 
look with highest veneration, are the names of those whose life has 
been occupied in little more than in tracing all the forms of which those 
few conceptions, which exist in his mind as much as m theirs, are 
susceptible. What geometry and arithmetic are to his rude notions of 
numbers, and magnitudes, and proportions, some other sciences, un- 
known to us, indeed, at present, but not more unknown to us than 
geometry and arithmetic are now to him, may be, in relation to con- 
ceptions which exist, and perhaps have long existed in our mind, but 
which we have not yet evolved into any of their important elements. 
As man is quicker or slower in this internal analysis, the progress of 
all that philosophy, which depends on mere reasoning, is more or less 
rapid. There may be races of beings, or at least we can conceive 
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races of beings, whose sensea would enable them Id perceive die # 
mate embryo plant, enclosed in its innomeraUe series of prece(fa]§ 
genns ; and there may perhaps be created powers of some h^ 
order, as we know that there is one Eternal Power, able to fed^m a 
single comprehensive thought, all those truths, of which the geoen- 
tions of mankind are able, by successive analysis, to discover ooIt i 
few, that are, perhaps, to the great truths which they contain, oiij £ 
the flower which is blossoming before us, is to that infinitj of ibtne 
blossoms enveloped in it, with which, in ever renovated beautjT) itisfc 
adorn the summers of other ages. 

^ Lo ! on each seed, within its slender rind, 
Life's gfolden threads in endless circles wind ; 
Maze within maze the lucid webs are roll'd, 
And as they burst, the living flame unfold. 
The pulpy acorn ere it swells, containB 
The oak's vast branches in its milky veins, 
Each ravePd bud, fine film, and fibre-line, 
Traced with nice pencil on the small design. 
The young Narcissus, in its bulb compressed, 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast, 
In whose .fine arms a younger embryon lies. 
Folds its thin leaves and shuts its floret eyes ; 
Grain within grain successive harvests dwell. 
And boundless forests slumber in a shelL" * 

Such too, perhaps, are the boundless truths that may be shonkriK 
in a single comprehensive relation at present fek by us. The iwfc* 
tions of thought, however, in our processes of reasoning, 4ou^i ^ 
one respect, they may be said to resemble die evolution of orpBc 
germs, have this noble distinction, that, if thdr progress be uook- 
structed, the progress itself is constant improvement. We have w 
reason to believe that the earth, after the kmgest successi(»>ofik 
ages during which it is to exist, will, at least without some d^ 
exertion of the power of its Creator, exhibit any races of orgari*" 
beings difierent from those which it now pours out on its surface «f 
supports and feeds. But, when thought rises after thought, in ffl^* 
lectual evolution, the thought which rises is not a mere copy of <» 
thought from which it rose, but a truth, which was before unknown «» 
unsuspected, that may be added to the increasing stores of ta"* 
wisdom, and which, in addition to its own importance, is the pi«?^ 

* Darwin's Botanic Garden, Canto IV. v. 381—394. 
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mid almost the promise, of other truths which it is to evolve m like 
mamier. 

Every truth, indeed, at which we arrive, in our reasoning, becomes 
thus far more than doubly valuable, for the field of fresh discoveries, 
to which it may be opening a track, — the facility of new analysis, after 
each preceding analysis, increasing, as diis great field opens more and 
more on our view, with a wider range of objects. 

If the profoundest reasonings, then, be nothing more than a contin- 
ued analysis of our diought, stadng at every step what is contained in 
C5oncepdons diat previously existed, as complex feelings of our mind, 
it may, on first reflecUon, seem extraordinary, when we consider the 
important truths which have been thus afibrded to us, that we should 
have been able previously to form opinions, which involve these im- 
portant truths, afterwards detected in them, without having, at the time 
the slightest knowledge, or even the slightest suspicion, that any such 
truths were contained in the general notions and general phraseology 
which we formed. But the reason of this is sufficiendy obvious, 
when we attend to the nature and order of the process of generaliza- 
tioD, the results of which are the subjects of this consecutive analysis. 
If, indeed, we had advanced, in regular progress, from the less to the 
more general, firom mdividuals to species, from species to genera, and 
thus gradually upward, since we should then have known previously, 
the minute specific circumstances involved in the higher orders and 
classes to which we had graduaUy ascended, it might have been absurd 
to suppose, that these specific circumstances previously known, could 
be discovered by analysis. The mode in which we generalize, is, 
however, very difierent. In our systematic tables, indeed, if we were 
to ju^e firom these only, we might seem to have a regular advance 
from individuals to classes, through species^ generaj orders. But, in 
the actual process of generalizing, we form classes and orders before 
we distinguish the minuter varieties. We are struck first with some 
resemblance of a mulutude of objects, perhaps a very remote one, in 
consequence of wliich we class them together, and we attend afterwards 
to the dififerences which distinguish them, separating them into genera 
and species, according to these differences. Every general term 
which we use, must express, indeed, an agreement of some sort, that 
has led us to invent and apply the term ; but we may feel one resem- 
blance, without feelmg, or even suspecting other resemblances as real, 
"-and the very circumstance of agreement, which we perceive, at the 
time when we class objects together, as related, may involve, or com- 

TOL. I. 46 
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prehend, certain circumstances to which we then paid no attendoi, 
and which occur to us, only in that mtellectual analysis of nttiocinadon, 
of which I spoke. It b as if we knew the situation and bearings d 
all the great cities in Eiux)pe, and could lay down, with most accurate 
precision, their longitude and latitude. To know thus mix^ is to 
know that a certain space imust intervene between them, but it u not 
to know what that space contains. The process of reasoning, io the 
discoveries which it gives, is like that topographic inquiry ixdiich sHf 
fills up the intervals of our map, placing here a forest, there a ka; 
extent of plains, and beyond them a still longer range of nK)untaiDS,dl 
we see, at last, innumerable objects connected with each odier, iodnt 
space which before presented to us only a few pobts of mutual beaiii;> 
The extent of space, mdeed, is still precisely the same, and Pvis, 
Vienna, and London, are to each other what they w«re before. IIk 
only difference is, that we know what is contained, or a part, at ka^ 
of what is contained, in the bng lines that connect them. 

The reasomng which proceeds fix>m the complex to the less com* 
plex, detecting, at each stage, some unsuspected element of our 
thought, may be termed strictly afwiytical reasonings — the i4tt», 
involved in each separate proposition of the series, being simply, as vt 
have seen, the relation of parts to the whole. It is exacdy the am 
relation, however, which is felt, in reasonings that seem to proceed Id 
an opposite way, exhibiting to us, not the whole first, and then S0S 
element of that whole, but first the elements, and then the viholewM 
they compose. When we say, five and eight added together ivkB 
thirteen, and when we say thirteen may be divided into eight aodb^t 
we express equaUy the comprehension of eight and five in thittefiBj 
which is all that is felt by us in that particular proposition. ^ 
synthesis, therefore, as much as its corresponding analysis, since ooe 
relation alone is developed at every step, implies the same elemeDtflT 
consideration of a whole and its parts ; the diflference being mei^" 
the order of the propositions, not in the nature of the feeling of feW*» 
involved in any one of tlie separate propositions. 

To this' relation of comprehension, or the relation of a whole » 
its parts, I have said, the other relations of co-existence, in all tie 
propositions which express them, might, in strictness of analysis, W 
reduced, — even that relation of proportion '^wiiich is of such iBV'^ 
ance in the reasonings of geometry and aritibmetic ; — so that e«!j 
species of reasoning would be, in the strictest sense of the «v^> 
analytical, evolving only qualities essential to the very nature of ^ 
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soljgects of the diftrent proportions. When, Aerefore, in developing 
cue erf* the relations of proportion, I say, four are to five as sixteen to 
twenty, I state a rdadon of the nomber fimr^ which may regarded, as 
comprehended in my notion of that number, as any other quality is 
comprehended in any other subject. 

It is one of the many properties of the number yiwr that when con* 
sidered togedier with those other numbers, five, sixteen, twenty, it 
impresses us with a feeling of the relation of proportion, a feeling that 
its propcHtion to five is the same as the proportion of sixteen to twenty ; 
and k is a property, which, as soon as the relation is felt by us, it id 
impos^le for us not to regard as essential to the number four, — as 
when we discover any new quality of a material substance, it is impos- 
sible for us not to add this quality, as another part, to our previous 
complex notion of the sum. We cannot, mdeed, perceive this proper- 
ty of the tiumber four, till we have considered it at the same time with 
the other numbers. But, as little can we know the physical qualities 
which form parts of our complex notion of any substance, UU we have 
considered the substance together with other substances. For exam- 
plO) who could have predicted, on the mere sight of an alkaline solu- 
tioiiy that, if mixed with oil, it would convert the oil into soap, or, if 
added to a v^etable infusion, would change the colour of the iniiisbn 
to green ^ We must have observed these mixtures, or at least have 
read or heard of the efifects, before we could regard the changes as 
eibcts of the presence of the alkali, — that is to say, before we could 
inckide in our complex notion of the alkali, as a substance, the qual- 
ities of forming soap with oils, and of giving a peculiar tinge to vegeta- 
ble in&sions. But having seen, or read, or heard of these effects, we 
feel that now, in our complex notion of the alkali, is included, as a 
part in its comprehending whole, the conception of these particular 
qualities* In like manner, the affinity of one metal to another, with 
winch it admits of amalgamation, may be said to form a part of our 
complex notion of the metal ; and it is the same with every other sub* 
stance, the various properties of which, as soon as these properties are 
discovered by us, so as to admit of being stated to others, seem to us 
to be truly included in the notion of the substance itself, though before 
they could be so included, various other substances must have been 
considered at the same time. When, therefore, I say four are to five a$ 
siotieen to twenty^ I state truly a property included in the number four, 
— die property, by which it affiscts us with a certain feeling of relation 
wbetk considered together with certain other numbers, — ^though, for 
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discovering the property originally, and for feeling it afterwards, it «« 
necessary that the other numbers should be considered togedwr widik; 
as, when I state that mercury admits of being amalgamated wAda 
metals, I state a property included in my complex notion of mfscorj, 
though, for originally discovering the property, and for feeibgittber* 
wards, I must have considered the mercury tc^ethor wilfa other meliis, 
with which I state its readiness of entering into chemical imion. Who 
I consider the same number, four, together with other numbers, 1 &- 
cover various other relations, as when I endeavoin* to form new c<n- 
binations of mercury, or of other chemical substances, I discoferww 
relations, which I add to my complex notions of the substances A«- 
selves. As my original conception of mercury becomes more eoofki 
by all the new relations which I trace, so my original conception of fc 
number four, which seemed at first a very simple one, becomes ^ 
ually more complex, by the detection of the various rdatims d 
proportion, which are truly comprehended in it, as a subject of <w 
thought, — as every new relation which I discover in a chemicil »*• 
stance, is comprehended in my widening conception of the solBliBce 
itself, — and the arithmetical or geometrical proportion, Hke the cIwhW 
quality, may thus strictly be reduced to the general class of the it)** 
tions of comprehension. 

In this way, every new proporticHi which is traced out, bah? 
series of such arithmetical or geometrical proportions, may be corai- 
ered as the result of a mere analysis, by which elements ciiw? 
before, but unsuspected, are evolved, as in the other species of re«»- 
ing, more obviously analytic. It is evident, indeed, that the stattOKSt 
of any property inherent in any subject, must, in rigid accoracj <rf 
arrangement, be analj^cal. But, without insisting on so subflc i 
process, it may be easier, at least, though it should not be more accfr 
rate, to regard our reasonings of this kind, in the same manner tf ^ 
formerly regarded our feelings of the simple relation of proportift 
involved in each proposition of the reasoning, as forming a class aput? 
the reasonings we may call, in distinction fit)m our more obvious itf" 
lytic reasonings, proportioned reasonings^ as we termed ihc inpk 
relative suggestions, which they involve, relations of proportion. 

Whatever be the species of reasoning, however, it is necesstry tl* 
the propositions wWch fwrm the reasoning, should foHow each oAff* 
a certain order, for without this order, though eadi proposition ta^ 
involve *wne Ktde analysis, and consequently some Me aoBCSSBB w 
knowledge, die knowledge thus acquired must be vexy limited. 1^ 
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could be no deduction of remote conclusions, by which the primary 
sulgect of a distant propositi(m might be shown, through a long succes- 
sion of analyses, to have properties, which required all these various 
e^otions^ before they could themselves be evolved to view. In the 
proportional reasonings of geometry, we know weU, that the omission 
of a single prqiosition, or even a change of its place, might render 
aj^Murently fabe, and almost inconceivable by us, a conclusion, which, 
but for such omission or change of place of a few words of the demon- 
srtration, we AoM have adopted instantly, with a feeling of the absolute 
imposaibiliQr of resisting its evidence. 

How is it then, that, when order is so essentia] to discovery, the 
propositions which we form in our own silent reasoning, arrange them- 
selves, as they rise in succession, in this necessary order ; and what 
are we to think of that art, which, for so many ages, was held out, not 
90 much as an auxiliary to reason, as with the still higher praise of 
being an instroment that might almost supply its place, by the posses* 
«oa of which the acute and accurate might argue still more acutely 
and flccurately, and imbecility itself become a champion worthy of 
encount^ing them ; and though not perhaps the victor, at least not 
always the vanquished. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ORDEB OF THE PROPOSITIONS IN A RATIOCINATION, 19 NQOf OWINfi 

TO ANT SAGACITY IS WHOLLY INDEPENDENT OF OUR WILL — 4XD 

TRULT DEPENDS ON THE NATURAL ORDER OF SUGOESTIOH. — Di- 
TERSITT IN OPINION AMONG MANKIND UNATOIDABLE, FROM THS 

VARIETY IN THEIR TRAINS OF SUGGESTION. ^WHAT LOCKS TEBKS 

SAGACnrj MAY BE, IN PART, PRODUCED INDIRECTLY. OIFFSBEJICC 

BETWEEN THE TRAINS OF THOUGHT THAT ARISE IN M£J>2TATI0K, 
AND THOSE SUBMITTED TO THE PUBLIC EYE IN A TRfiATISC^— 
TPERE IS A RATIONAL LOGIC. 

Every reasoning is a series of propositions; bui eveij series of 
propositions is not reasoning ; however just the separate propootioK 
may be,— the half of eighteen is equal to the cube of three/— -mao k 
liable to error, — marble b a carbonate of lime, — these propoMiGDS 
fiiUowing each other, lead to no conclusion diflferent from those wiiicb 
each separately implies and expresses. To constitute reoMNM^, kis 
necessary that there should be some mutual relation of the subiecis aad 
predicates of the different propositions. The order ia wfaicfa the 
diflkrent propositions arrange themselves, so as to present to us tfab 
mutual relation of the successive subjects and predicates, is tfaerefive 
of the utmost importance to our consecutive analysis, in die ressooiDgs 
that are stricdy analytic, and to our consecutive measurements is ibe 
reasonings which 1 have termed proportional. 

On what does this order depend? 

Let us suppose, for example, that A is equal to D, — that we art 
ignorant of this exact relation, — ^that we wish to estimate it [»eciselyf— 
that we have no mode of considering them together, but that, niAoal 
knowing the relation of equality of A to D, we know the relMB 
which these bear to some other objects which may be tomed hitisBe- 
diate — that, for example, we know A to be equal to B, which «e 
know to be equal to the half of C, and that C is known fay o^i^ ba 
the double of D. If the proportional relations, A is equal lo B^ ^Hmk 
is the half of C, which is the double of D, fdbw each othesr in oar 
mind in this order, it will be absolutely impossible ibr us to doubts 
that Ais exactly equal to D, since it is equal to that which is the half of 
tlie double of D. But, if any one of these relations of the inieme- 
(iiate objects do not arise m our mind, the relatioD of eqoalitf of 
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A to D, which is instandy and irresistibly feh by us, after the former 
series, will not be felt, though the series should be exactly the same 
in erery . respect, with the exception of this single proposition omitted 
in it. It b not enough that we may have formerly observed and 
measured B and C, and known their relation to D, unless B occur 
to us while A is m our thou^t ; and we might thus have all the 
knowledge which is necessary for discovering the proportional relation 
of A and D, without the slightest knowledge of the proportion, or even 
the lightest possibility of knowing it, unless our thoughts should ar- 
range diemselves in a certain order. It is quite essential to our de- 
nionstration, that B and C should arise at certain times ; and they do 
arise at certain times. How is it that this happens ? 

The common opinion on the subject, makes this order a very easy 
matter. We have a certam sagacity, it is said, by which we Jind out 
the intervening proportions that are so, and they are arranged m this 
<mier, because we have discovered them to be suitable for our meas- 
urement, and put them in their proper place. " Those intervening 
ideas, which serve to show the agreement of any two others,'' says 
LiO<^e, ^ are called proo&. A quickness in the mind to find out these 
intarmecBate ideas, (that shall discover the agreement or disagreement 
of any other,) and to apply them righdy, is, I suppose, that which is 
called sagadty.^^ * And reason itself, in another part of his work, he 
defines to be ^^ the faculty which finds out these means, and rightly 
applies them." f I need not quote the common expressicms, to the 
same purpose, which are to be found in other writers. 

That m some minds, these intervening conceptions, on which de- 
monstration depends, do arise noore readily than in others, there can 
be no question ; and it is by a very natural and obvious metaphor, that 
minds, able to to detect diose secret relations, which are not perceived 
by others, to whom the same intervenmg conceptions have not arisen, — 
or have arisen without suggesting the same feeling of common relation, 
are said to have peculiar sagacity. But it is a metaphor only, and is far 
from solving die difficulty. The question still remains, what that pro- 
cess truly is, which the word sagacity is borrowed to denote, — ^whether 
the intermediate conceptions, that arise more readily, m certain minds, 
than in others, arise in consequence of any skill in discovering them, 
or any voluntary eSbrt b producing them, or whether they do not 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, B. iv. c. ii. sect 2, 
} Voaik B. vr. c. ^. sect % 
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vise m consequence of laws of M^gestioD, that are iD4epeBd«m abe 
of our skilly and of aiqr eSoHs vfhkh that skill migbt direct? A 
and D are before us, and have a relatioD, wfaicb is at preaeot m- 
known, but a relation which would be evolved to us» if B and C were 
to arise to our mind. Do they then arise at our bidding ? Or do 
they arise without bemg suligect to our comoiaBd, and without ob^ 
it? 

The mind cannot will the conceptiop of B or C, howemer eflseDtal 

diey may be to our reasonmg ; since to vnU them, implies the exit- 

ence of the rery conc^ons which we are said to will, as stnles 6f the 

mmd present J and prior to the exercise of that sagac^ whicb is aid 

to produce them. If B and C, therefore, rise to oor tbou^bt, ■ fk 

ease supposed, it cannot be because we have wiUed ibeax ; but &ey 

must rise in consequence of laws of mind, that are iDd^>endent cf oor 

volition. In short, we do not find them out, as Lodce says, bntlkj 

come to us; and when they have thus risen ra our mind, w« do set 

4ippfy them, as he says, because we ragvd them as tuUMe; telhc 

relation which is involved in them, is fidt, widiout any inteolieBal sfft- 

cation, merely m consequence of their presence together in the 

The ddlful application, indeed, of which he speaks, involves ai 

of precisely the same kind as that which is involved in the leseitiGB^ 

die volition of the particular conceptkxis, which are said lo be tfass 

applied. It necessarily assumes the existence of the werf rekbre 

feeling, for the rise of which it professes to account ; since, widntf 

this pre^ous feeling, the comparative smtabloness of oae w eA aa of 

proof, rather than another, could not be known. The ri^ ^f^^' 

tion of fit conceptions to fit conceptions, in the choice of inlriinfdiia 

ideas, presupposes, then, in the very sagacity which b said to affif 

diem rightly, a knowledge of die relation tiiiich the intermediate idst 

bears to the object to which it i^ ap|rfied,— of the very refaMn* fa 

discovermg which alone, it Is of any consequence that the 

idea should be applied. 

The sul]9e€ts of our intervening propositions, m our trains of i 
ittg, — ^B and C, for example, by which we discover the rehtioB of A 
to D, do not, then, and cannot arise in consequence of nor iwTIiy 
them ; since to will them, wonM be to have those very aabjecia ol 
comparison, which we will to exist, ahready present to our uhmI, wfaiefc 
wills them } and to vriU them, with peculiar sagact^, on acoooDt of 
their fitness as subjects of comparison, wodd be to have abseaiy fek 
that relation, for the mere purpose of discovemg wiiidi, Ihejr^ave aaid 
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to be wifi^. Though arising in coofiMrmi^ with our general desire, 
then, they do not arise in consequence of any particular volitions ; and 
yet they arise, and arise in the very order that is necessary liar devebp* 
log the remote relation. The whole seeming mystery of this order, 
in the propositions which form our longest processes of reasoning, 
depends on the regularity of the laws, which guide our simple suggest- 
ions, in the phenomena of mere association formerly consickred by us. 
Our various conceptions, in our trains of thought, we found, do not 
SoOow each other loosely, but accordii^ to certain relations. It is not 
w(»ider&il, therefore, that A should suggest B, which is related to it, — 
B C,— C D. All this might take place by simple suggestion, though 
no relatiod were felt, and consequently do propositipn or verbal state- 
ment of relation framed. But, it is not a train of simple suggestions 
only which the laws of mind evolve. We are susceptible of the feeUng 
of relation of parts of the train, as much as of the conceptions them- 
selves ; and whai A has excited the relative conception of B, it is not 
wonderful that we should feel the relation of A and B ; or, when C 
is excited, the relation of B and C, more than that any other feelmg 
of our miod should arise in its ordinary circumstances,— that we should 
hear the sound of a cannon, in consequence of the vibration of a few 
invisible particles of air, or see the flash which precedes it, in conse- 
quence of some idight afl^ction of our visual nerves. 

The sagadiy of which Locke and odier writers speak, may, then, 
since it is iiothing more than a form of our simple suggestion itself, be 
reduced to that peculiar tendency of the suggesting principle, vary- 
ing in diflferent minds, of which I before treated, when considering the 
Secondary Laws of Suggestion, in their relatbn to Original Genius. 
The same objects do not suggest to all the same objects, even where 
past observation and experience may have been the same ; because 
the peculiar suggestions of the objects, the relations of whicli are after- 
wards felt, depend in a great measure, on constitutional tendencies, 
varying in different individuals, and, in a great measure, also, on ten- 
dencies modified by long habit ; and, therefore, varying in difierent 
individuals, as these habits may have been different. To some minds^ 
— the conmion minds, which, in the great multitudes of our race^ 
think what others have diought, as they do what others have done, — 
the conceptions which form their trains of memory, that scarcely can 
be caHed trains of reflection, rise, as we have seen, according to the 
relation of mere contiguity, or former proxi^nity in time, of the related 
images. The conceptions of minds of a higher order, rise in almost 
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iofinite variety, becaose they rise according to a relatbo wiocb does 
not depend on former co-existence of the very images themselves, bttf 
is itself almost infinitely various. 

It is this. tendency of our suggestions, to rise according to die rela- 
tion of analogy, which gives inventive vigour to our reasomng, as it 
gives richness and novelty to our products of mere imaginatioD. By 
continually presenting to us new objects in succession, it of coarae pre- 
sents to us new relations, and leads the philosophic genius from the 
simplest perceptions of objects, which the dullest of mankind eqoalf 
behold, but in which die objects themselves are all which diey see, 
to those sublime relations of universal nature, which bind every dn; 
to every thing, in the whole infinity of worlds, and of which the knovl- 
edge of the immensity, is scarcely so wonderful as the apparent oi;- 
nificance of the means by which the knowledge has been acquired. 

Since the tendencies to suggestion are various, ui dififereot nuDds, 
die conceptions, which rise according to those tendencies, are of course 
various ; and with the order of our conceptions that are fek to be 
related, the relations which we feel must vary. There maf, indeed, 
be the same conclusion formed, when the interveniog concepdoos, m 
the trains of reflection of difierent individuals, have been d^ie&L 
But it is much more likely, that, when these intervening concepDoos, 
of which the relations are felt, have been different, the concluaioo,(i 
ultimate relation which results from the ndiole, should itself be (Efe- 
ent; and that men should not agree in opinion, seems, therefore) to 
be almost a part of the very laws of intellect, on which the aiflfte 
phenomena of thought depend. Even by the same individual, idat 
opposite conclusions are formed on the same subjects, in difeeotof' 
cumstances of health and happiness, or of disease and misfixtuoer 
and conclusions which are drawn, with the same logical justness fe» 
the premises, in one case, as in the other. The process of rcaio««f> 
which is only the contmued feelmg of the relations of the coocqitws 
that have risen by the common laws of suggestion, is equally accunte; 
but, though the reasoning itself may have been as accurate, the coo- 
ceptions of which the successive relations have been felt, durii^ dif 
process of reasoning, were different, in consequence of the teodeo- 
cy of the mind in these difierent states, to suggest difilerent and aknos 
opposite images. This tendei^cy to form, under slight changes oi 
circumstances, opposite conclusions, on the same subjects, is bapfi? 
illustrated by Chaulieu, the French poet, in some verses, in which be 
considers himself as viewing nature during a fit of the gout, aw oi 
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course seeing nothing in it but what is dreadful ; when he is surprised 
to find difierent views breaking upon him of beauty in the universe, and 
benevolence in its Author, and discovers that the change has arisen, 
not from any greater brightness of the sky, or fipom any happier objects 
that surround him, but from the mere cessadon of that paroxysm, which 
had shed, while it lasted, its own darkness on the scene. It is almo^ as 
little possible ibr him, whose train of conceptions is uniformly gloomy, to 
look upon nature, or, I may say, even upon the God of nature, in the 
same light, as that happier mind, which is more disposed to images of joy,' 
as for one, to whose eyes the sunshine has never carried light, to think 
of the surface of that earth on which he treads, with the same feeling 
of beauty and admiration, as the multitudes around him, whose eyes are 
awake to all the colours that adorn it. What is true, in these ex- 
tre*!ne cases, is not less true in cases that are less remarkable. How 
few are the opinions of any sort, in which the greater number of man- 
kind concur ; and, even in the case of those opinions in which they 
are unanimous, how few, if they were to attempt to support them by 
argument, would support them by argument precise^ similar. All 
might set oiit with the same conception, in their primary design ; and 
if the discovery of the strongest proofs depended on the mere will to 
discover the strongest, all would instandy, by the exercise of this simple 
wiU, be omnipotent logicians. But all are not omnipotent logicians,*— 
for the intermediate concepdons which rise to one mind, do not rise 
to others ; and the relations, therefore, which those intermediate con- 
ceptions suggest, are felt, o( course, and stated, only by those to whom 
the conceptions which suggest them have arisen. 

The different order of proportions, in our trains of reasoning, — and 
consequentQr, in a great measure, the different results of reasoning, 
— ^may, then, it appears, depend on the mere differences of simple 
suggeition, in consequence of which diflferent relations, are felt, because 
the relative objects suggested to the mind are different. But, in like 
manner, as there are, in different minds, difierent tendencies of simple 
suggestion, there are also in different minds, peculiar tendencies to 
different relative suggestions, from the contemplation of the same ob- 
jects. Any two objects may have various relations, — and may, there* 
fore, suggest these variously. The same two colunms, for example, 
when we look at the remains of ancient splendour, in some magnifi*^ 
cent ruin, may, in the moment of the first suggestion, produce in our 
mind the feeling of their resemblance or difference, — of their relative 
portion,— of their comparative degrees .of beauty,— of their propor- 
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tion in diraensions,-*-or various other relations, that roaj be easily 
imagined^ which connect theai, as parts of one whole, with the raeb- 
cboly traces of present decay, or the still more melancholy vcsdjei of 
the flounsbtng past. In different minds, there is a tendeDcjtofed 
gome of these relations, more than others, — a tendency which naj 
be traced, in part, to original constitutional diversities ; but which (i^ 
pends also, in part, on factitious habits, and on transient circunoistsiica 
of the moment, intellectual or bodily. In short, there are seoondaij 
]aws of relative suggestion, constitutional, habitual, and temporary, ts 
there are secondary laws of simple suggestion, in like manner coostta- 
lional, habitual, and temporary; and these sec6ndary laws, as wd as 
those of simple suggestion, sbce they vary the relations wUch aiclek 
by individuals, and therefore, die results of reflecting thought, wfeb 
difibrent individuab present to the world, are unquestiooably to lie 
taken into account, in our estimation of diversities of genius,— <iive^ 
aities, that consist both in the variety of the conceptions which arise, wi 
the variety of the relations which diose conceptions suggest,— ami 
which, as one splendid compound, we are able to reduce to the ampk 
elements that compose it. 

From the influence, then, which education has on the tendeacitt 
both of simple and relative suggestion, we can, in this way, indffecllT 
produce in part, that sagacity, or ready discovery of means ofproii 
which 1 have shown to be absolutely beyond our direct voHdoo. ff« 
can continually render ourselves acquainted with more objects, andean 
thus increase the store of possible suggestions, which may on occi«» 
present to us new means of proof; and we can even, by the ink" 
ence of certain habits, so modify the general tendency of suge^ 
that certain relations, rathef than others, shall rise to tlA miod, or 
shall rise, at least, more rapidly and readily. How many argumrt^ 
occur to a well cultivated understanding, in treadng every soljeet 
which comes beneath its review, that never would have occunedto 
others !— *and though not ctae of die separate suggestions, which «te 
strengthen or adorn the reasoning, has been the object of a forix^ 
volition, — ^the general cultivation, from which they all flow, has beo 
willed, and would not have taken place, but for that love of letters aw 
science, which continued to animate the studies which it produced)" 
making it delightful to know, what it was happiness almost to wish lo 
learn. 

These remarks on the order of propositioBS, which constitute rtoxf^ 
^, hi^ve shown, I trust, that they depend on tendencies ci die Bwi 
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more lasting thao our momentary volitions, — that the relations which 
they involve, could not be felt by us, unless we had previously the 
conceptions, which are the subjects of the relations, — and that it is 
impossible for us to will any one of these conceptions ; sLice, in thai 
case, the conception must have existed, before it was willed into exists 
ence. The conceptions, then, and the feelings of relation, that is to 
say, the propositions, in the order in which they present themselves to 
our internal thought, — arise, by the simple laws of suggestion only,— 
conception suggestipg conception, and that which is suggested, being 
fek to have a relation of some sort to the conception which suggested 
it. 

The laws of simple suggestion, — aec(»rding to which conceptions do not 
follow each other loosely, but those only which have a certain relation 
of some sort to each otber,*^urQish, as I have already said, the true 
explanation of the regularity of our reasonings. While there is a 
continued desire of discovering the relations of any particular object, 
it is not wonderful, that with this continued desire, the reasonmg should 
itself be continuous ; since the remaining conception of the object, the 
relations of which we wish to expbre, and which must be as permar 
nent, as the permanent desire that involves it, will, of course, suggest 
the conception of objects related to it ; and, therefore, the relations 
tbemiselves, as subsequent feelings of the mind* If we wish to discover 
the proportion of A to D, these conceptions, as long ^s the very wish 
which involves them remains, must, by the simple laws of suggestion, 
excite other conceptions related to them ; and in the multitude of 
relative objects, thus capable of being suggested, it is not wonderful, 
that there should be some one, B or C, which has a common reladon 
to both A and D ; and which, therefore, becomes a measure for com- 
paring them, or suggests tliis very relation without any such btentional 
comparison. Indeed, since A and D, both conceived together, form 
one complex feeling of the mind, it might be expected, that the rela^ 
tive objects, most likely to arise by suggestion, would be such as have 
a common relation to both parts — if I may so term them— of the com- 
plex feeling, by which they are suggested, — the very proofs, or inter- 
mediate conceptions, which form the links of our demonstration. 

In these remarks, I speak of the series of propositions that arise in 
our mind when we meditate on any subject, not of the series which 
we submit, in discourse or in written works, to the consideration of 
others. Though it is impossible for us, even in these cases, to will a 
single conception or a single feeling of relation, — since this would be 
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to will into existence tbat which ah^eady exists, — it is, unquestionaUj. 
in our power not to clothe in words the conceptions or relanons that 
have arisen in our thought ; and, by this mere omission of the parts of 
our internal series, which we regret as feeble or irrelative to our prin- 
cipal object, the whole series of propositions, as expressed, may seem 
very different, certainly far more forcible, than that which really passed 
through our mind, and produced in us that conviction or persuaacn 
which we wish to difiuse. But still it must be remembered, tbat it is 
the omission only which makes the difierence, and that m the vshck 
series of propositions which we express in language, there is not a 
single conception, or feeling of relation which we have directly willed. 

Such is the process of ratiocination, considered as a natural process 
of the mind. 

One conception fdlows another conc^tion, according to certan 
laws of suggestion, to which our Divine Author has adapted our mental 
constitution ; and by another set of laws which the same Divine Author 
has established, certain feelings of relation arise from the consideratraa 
of the suggesting and suggested object* This is all m which reasoning, 
as felt by us, truly conists. We have the conception of A, it suggests 
B, and these two conceptions co-existing, we feel some relation which 
they bear to each other. B, thus suggested, suggests C ; and the 
relation of these is felt in like manner, — and thus, through the longest 
ratiocination, analytical or proportional, each subject of our dioogfat 
suggests something which forms a part of it, and is involved m it, or 
something which has to it a certain relation of proportion ; and die 
relation of comprehension in the one case, or of proportion in die cAxs 
case, is felt accordingly at every step. Nothing, surely, can be sim- 
pler than a process of this kind ; and it is not easy to conceive how dK 
process could be made 'shorter than nature herself has rendered rt, 
unless every truth were known to us by intuition. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BEIiATIONS OF SUCCESSION. REDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED FAC- 
ULTIES TO RELATIVE SUCCESSION. 1. JUDGMENT. II. REASONING. 

III. ABSTRACTION. 

The reladons suggested by objects, either perceived or conceived, 
were formerly arranged in two classes, — ^those of Co-Existence and 
Succession. We have now sufficiently considered the former of these 
classes, both as the relations occur separately, and as they occur in 
those series which constitute reasonings that at each step are only 
progressive feelings of relation, varying as the conceptions of the rela- 
tive objects are different, and connected with each other, because the 
conceptions that arise in the course of the reasoning, are not loose, but 
regular. 

The order of relations which we have next to consider, are those, 
which, as involving the notion of time, or priority and subsequence, I 
have denominated Relations of Succession. On these, however, it 
will not be necessary to dwell at any length. The only questions of 
difficulty which they involve, were fully discussed b an early part of 
this work, in which it was necessary, before proceeding to examine 
the changes or affections of the mind, in its varying phenomena, and 
the mental powers or susceptibilities which these changes or affections 
denote, that we should understand what is meant by the terms change 
and poufCTy cause and effect. 

The relations of succession, then, as the very name implies, are 
those, which the subjects of these relations bear to each other, as prior 
or posterior in time. What we term a catue, suggests its particular 
effect ; what we term an effect^ suggests its particular cause^ when we 
have previously become acquainted with their order of succession. 
If the cause, however, suggested nothing more than the simple con- 
ception of the efiect, and the effect nothing more than the simple 
conception of the object which was its cause, the suggestions would, 
of course, be referable to the power or susceptibility formerly consid- 
ered by us, — ^that of simple suggestion^ or association, as it is com- 
monly termed. But the cause does not suggest the effect, merely as 
a separate object of our thought, nor the effect the cause, as a separate 
object. It suggests also the new feeling of their mutual relation. 
When I look !it a picture of Titian, for example, and the conception 
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of the painter mstantly arises, I do not think of Titkn merely as m 
individual, unconnected with the object which I perceive, I do ml 
think of him in the same manner as I may have thought of him repeit- 
edly, at other times, when the reading of hit name, or die raea&ooof 
him in conversation on watks of art, or any other accideotal drcoD- 
stance may have recalled him to my mind. If I had only die coocep- 
tion of Titian, as I may have conceived him b those other cases, die 
8Uggestk>n woukl be truly a simfde suggestion ; but this simple coocep' 
tion of the artist is mstantly foOowed by another feeling of his come- 
tion with that particular work of his art, which is before my e]res,-4 
relation, which it requires no great anal}rtic discriminatioD to septic 
from the simple conception itself, and which arises prectsdyintbefltf 
way as the other relatkms, which have been considered by os,-4e 
relation of resemblance, for example, when, in music, one w sugesB 
to us a ^milar melody,— or the relation of poportion, wfaeo we thiak 
of the squares of the sides of a right-angled triangle, in Pyth^oras's 
celebrated theorem. 

The relations of succession, then, are as disthict from tbesmiiie 
perceptions or conceptions, which suggest them, and as truly IniicaBve 
therefore, of a pecuKar power or susceptibility of the raiod, as th 
relations of co-existence are distinct from the perceptions or coscep- 
tions which suggest them. They are relations either of casoal or o( 
invariable antecedence or consequence ; and we distinguish theses 
clearly in our thought, as we distinguish any other two rehtioiis. ^^ 
speak of events which happened after other events, as mere dtfs in 
chronology. We speak of other events, as the efiects of enats a 
circumstances that preceded them. The relations of mvanabk ante- 
cedence and consequence, in distinction from merely casual antece 
dence and consequence, is, as I have already frequendy suted, tlis 
relation of causes and effects. When I regard any object, and W 
this relation of uniform proximity of succession, which it bears to ai«^ 
prior object, I term it an eflfect of that prior object. When 1 b* 
forward, instead of backward, and regard the present object in rdafioo 
to some other object, which is not yet existing, I feel a relarioo, whiA 
in reference to the object that is to be produced, may be termed.^ 
or aptitude, and it is on our knowledge of these fitnesses or aptitod& 
that all practical science is founded. By our acquaintance irith H^ 
relation, we acquire a command, not merely of existing dings, ^ 
almost of things, that, as yet, have scarcely any more real eHsttfice- 
than the creations of poetic fancy. We lead the future,* almost tto«i 
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will, as if it were present While mechanic hands are chippkig the 
rough block, or adding slowly stone to stone, with little more foresight 
than of the place where the next stone is to be added, there is an eye 
which has already seen that imperfect edifice in all its finished splen- 
dour, which other eyes are incapable of seeing, till year after year shall 
have unfolded, through a series of progressive changes, that finished form, 
which is their ultimate result. What is true, in architectural design, 
is not less true in all the other arts, which science has evolved. There 
are hands continually toiling to produce what exists already to the 
mind of that philosopher, whom they almost blindly obey, — who, by 
Ins knowledge of the various aptitudes of things, knows, not merely 
what is, but what must be, — beholding, through a bng series of efiects, 
that ultimate effect of convenience or beauty, which is at once to add 
aome new eojojrments to life, and to confer additional glory on the intel- 
lectual empire of that being, whom God has formed to image, however 
faintly, the power by which he raised him into existence. We cannot 
look around us, without discovering, in every work of human art, 
which meets oar eye, the benefits, which we have received fi-om our 
knowledge of this one relation. Whatever industry has conferred 
upon us, — the security, the happiness, the splendour, and, in a great 
iBeasure, the very virtues of social life, — are referable to it ; since in- 
dustry is nothing more than the practical application of those productive 
fitnesses, which must have been felt and known, before industry could 
begin. 

Such is the vakie of thsX susceptibility of our mind, by which we 
feel the relatbns of objects to each other as successive, — ^when consid* 
ered in reference to what is commonly termed science. It has made 
us what we are, — and when we think of what we now are, and of what 
the race of mankind once was^ — to speculate on the future eonditioQ 
of man, in those distant ages, which still await him on this scene of 
earth,— -when new relations shall have been evolved in objects the 
most familiar to us, and new arts consequently developed, which, with 
oor present knowledge, no genius can anticipate, is almost as if we 
were speculating on the possible functkxis and enjoyments of some 
higher being. 

Objects, or events, or feelings, when we consider them in the 
relatioQ which they bear to each other as successive, may be regarded 
as casually prior or posterior, when they occur as parts of different 
trains, or as invariably antecedent and eonsequenty when they occur as 
parts of a single train in the order of causes and effects. 

VOL. I. 48 
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The relation of objects, as casually successive, has already bees 
sufficiently discussed. As there is nothing permanent in the relatioQ, 
it scarcely can be counted an object of science. Its <Hily advaatage, 
— but this is a very great advantage, — is that which it afibrds as aa 
assistance to our memory, which is thus enabled to preserve nuich 
knowledge tliat might otiierwise be lost ; since we are able, by the 
accidental bearings of other events in time, to form a sort of chnaiokh 
gy of many of those litde events of life, that are great in relation to our 
wishes and aSections, and that probably would have been forgotten, but 
for those fixed points, in the track of our life, which recaD to us what 
lay between. By the aid of these, we are able to journey again o?er 
hours, and days, and months of happiness, in years the most remote, 
connecting together, in one delightful series, events, which would ban 
been of little moment if remembered singly, but wliich, when com- 
bined, are almost representative of the group of pleasures and frieod- 
ships that existed once, but may perhaps exist to us no more ; as id 
the similar order of contiguity in place, it would be productiFe but 
of slight gratification, if we were to think only of some separate tree^ 
or rock, or stream, or meadow of the landsci^ of our infancy. It 
b when the whole scene rises before us in combmation, — when dia 
tree, under which we hollowed out our seat, waves over the rock, 
from which we have leaped with a sort of fearful delight to the oppo- 
site overhanging cliff, and the rivulet foams in the narrow channel be- 
tween, spreading out, afterwards, its waters in the sunny expanse in 
which we bathed, and separating the field of our sports from tbt 
churchyard, at which we have cast, in the twilight, many a trenabfaig 
glance ; when all which nature blended before us, in the percepdoos 
of our earliest years, thus co-exists in our conception, it is then tlMt 
we truly recognise the scene, not as object of memory only, but as if 
present to our very eyes and heart. Such is the effect of the xepie- 
sentation of objects in the order m which they co-existed in place; 
and it is not wonderful, that the feeling of the rels^n of their ccder 
in time, ^ould have a similar influence on our emouons, by ginDg 
unity of connexion ; and thus, as it were, additional and more inter- 
esting reality to all which we remember. 

The relation even of casual succession, then, by the connexion and 
grouping of events to which it gives rise, and the consequent aid and 
interest which it yields to our remembrance, afifords no sUgbt accesioB 
of enjoyment and permanent utility. The relations of invariable ante- 
cedents and consequents, however, which are felt by us to be 
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tially different from mere casual proximity, and to be all that is truly 
involved in our notion of power or causation, are of much greater im- 
portance to that intellectual, and moral, and physical Kfe, which may 
almost be said to depend on them. Even if they gave us nothing 
more than our knowledge of the uniform connexions of past events, 
as objects of mere speculative scierice, at once constituting and explain- 
ing the phenomena that excited our astonishment, and awoke that early 
curiosity which they have continued to busy ever since, they would 
furnish, by the view which they open of the powers of nature, and of 
all the gracious purposes to which those powers have been subservient, 
one of the sublimest delights of which our spiritual being is capable. 

This gratffication they would yield to us, even if we were to regard 
them only b the past, as objects of a science pureJy speculative. But 
when we conader the relations of events, in their aptitudes to precede 
and follow, as equally diffused over the time that is to come, as pre- 
senting to us everywhere, in the past or present sequences observed 
by us, the source of some future good or future evil,— of good which 
we can obtain, and of evil which we can avoid, merely by knowing the 
order in which these past sequences have occurred, — ^the knowledge 
of these invariable relations of succession becomes to us inestimable, — 
not as a medium only of intellectual luxury, but as the medium of all 
the arts of life, and even of the contmuance of our very physical ex- 
isfence, which is preserved only by an unceasing adaptation of our 
aetidns to the fitnesses or tendencies of external things. 

All practical science is the knowledge of these aptitudes of things 
in their various circumstances of combination, as every art is the em- 
ployment of them, in conformity with this knowledge, with a view to 
those future changes which they tend to produce in all the different 
circumstances in which objects can be placed. To know how to add 
any enjoyment to life, or how to lessen any of its evils, is nothbg 
more, in jany case, than to know the relation which objects bear to 
each otfa^r, as antecedent and consequent. 

Of th^ importance of the feeling of this relation to the physical sci- 
ences, which' is abundantly evident of itself, it would be vain to attempt 
to give any fuller iUustration. But it must be remembered, that the 
mind is a subject of this relation, as much as the body, — that there are 
aptitudes of producing certain y^e/tTtg'^, as much as of producbg certab 
material changes, — and that the power which discerns or feels the 
mere aptitude, b the one case, is not essentially distbct from the 
power which discerns or feels the mere aptitude, b the other case. 
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The particular relations that are feh, are indeed difierent, as the relt- 
tive objects are different, but not that general susceptibilitj of the 
mind, by which it is capable of feeling the relation of fitness oronft* 
ness. To foreknow, in mechanics, what combmation of wheeb and 
pulleys will be able to elevate a certain weight, is to feel one soit o( 
fitness or relation of antecedence. To foreknow, in chenaistry, wlm 
more powerful attraction will overcome an affinity that is weaker, and 
precipitate a substance, which we wish to obtain, bom the liquid tint 
holds it in solution, is to feel another sort of fitness. The paitieahr 
feelings of relation, in these cases, imply acquirements that are mj 
different ; but no one, on account of this mere difference of the oljecli 
of which the relation of antecedence and consequence b felt, thinb rf 
classing the chemical foresight as indicative of an mtellectusl poM 
essentially different from that, which, in the appKcatbns of mecbtne 
foresight, feels the relation of the weights and pulleys in a mtckine, 
and foresees, by a knowledge of this relation, the equifibrium or pre- 
ponderance which is to result. The experience which giws the 
foresight, is, indeed, di^rent, but the power which reasons 600 that 
different experience is the same. The susceptibility of the une fac- 
ing of the relation of productive aptitude, however^ has, in certffl 
fnentcd cases, been supposed to be dififerent, merely because its objects 
are different ; and discriminations of mere fitness or unfitness, fM 
are truly referable to the same ample capacity of relative sifgM^ 
that foresees the future by knowing the present, have been fcnnedi* 
a class apart, as if not the discriminations only were diSrent, ta^ 
power itself which has formed them. 

When we feel any of the mechanical or chemieal rektioos of 9^ 
cession, and predict, accordingly, events which are to t^e plaoe, w« 
are commonly said to do this by the power of reasoning. Ewi* 
many of the mental phenomena, when we venture, in like maHDff,iB 
predict the future, from our knowledge of the relation of feelings ^ 
each other, as uniformly successive, we are said to make die ft^ 
tion by the power of reasoning. When a statesman, for example} 
meditates on the probable efilects of a particular law which is aiMOt^ 
be enacted, and from his knowledge of the interests, and p«B«ons, iw 
prejudices, — the wisdom and Ai? very ignorance of man,— cata"'* 
the relative amount of good atid evil, which it may possibly prod** • 
those frail, half-stubborn, half-yielding multitudes, whom he nwstflW* 
benefit against their will, and save from the long evil, of which tbcf«* 
only the momentary good, there is no one who hesitaties in •wW 
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this political foreaigbt to the sagacity of his power of reasoning, or of 
drawing accurate conclusions, as to future sequences of events, from 
his observations of the past. In the calculation of the motives which 
may operate in the general mind, however, nothing more is irhplied 
than a knowledge of the relation of certam feelings to other feelingSy 
reciprocally antecedent and consequent. But if the states of mind, 
the relation of which, as successive to other states of mind, is felt by us, 
be of a different order, — ^if, instead of z^legislator, feeling accurate- 
ly tbe relation of certain feelings to certain attendant emotions in the 
mind of the people, we imagine a critic, feeling, with equal precision, 
the relauon of certain perceptions of form, or coiourf or sound, to cer- 
tain emotions of admiration or disgust that are to arise in the mind of 
him who has those percepdons, tlK>ugh all which is felt, in both cases, 
is a certain relation of customary antecedence, we are instantly said 
to speak of a diiierent power of the mind. The power which we con- 
sideis is said to be the power of Tcutc. 

This distinctUHi of the power of taste, — m appreciating tbe excellence 
of the fine arts, and the beauties of nature, from that general capacity 
of feeling the aptitudes of certain feelings, to be followed by certain 
other feding$, of which it is only a modification, has arisen, there can 
be very little doubt, frt)m the complexity of tbe term taste, in our 
common phraseology, — ^as involving two classes of feelings, that admit 
of being separated m our thought by a very easy analysis, — emoiionsj 
BnAjtidgments of the objects that are fit or unfit to excite those emo- 
tions. Certain objects are not merely perceived by us, as forms, or 
coburs, or sounds ; the perception of these forms, and colours, and 
sounds, is foUowed by an emotion which is of various nature according 
to the nature of the object. What we call beauty^ is, in our mind, an 
eiBOtion,-^-as, in external things, it is the aptitude to produce this emotion. 
To feel this emotion is one state of mind ; — to know the relation which 
other previous feelings bear to it — what forms, or sounds, or cok)urs» 
separately or together, have a fitness of producing tbe emotion, is another 
state of mind, as distinct from it, as the political sagacity of the states- 
man, in anticipating the violence of popular feeling, on any particular 
oocasion, is distinct from those passions and prejudices of the vulgar, 
wfaicb he foresees, as the certain effects of certain necessary measures, 
and which he strives accordingly, by some of tbe expedients of his 
DBghty art, to disarm or to dissipate. If the judgments of taste had been 
as clearly distinguished from the emotions which it measures in their re- 
latioii to the objects that are likely or unlikely to produce them, as tbe 
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wisdom of the politician, iroro the passions which that wisdom contem- 
plates, in their relation to the circumstances which may tend to inflame 
them, we should as little have thought of ranking it as a peculiar 
power, as we think, at present, of inventing new names of faculties cor- 
responding widi all die variety of events corporeal or mental, in whidi 
we are capable of inferring the future from the past, by our koowiedee 
of the reciprocal tendencies of objects,— of ranking, for example, as 
a peculiar intellectual power, distinct from the general power of ream 
tlie skill with which the legislator adapts his regulations to the varyiit! 
circumstances of society, — or, as in the physics of matter, we think of 
ascribing to difierent intellectual powers, the reasonings of die dieniist 
and of the mechanician. Chemistry, mechanics, polidcs, taste,-4at 
is to say, the criucal part of taste,— of course imply previous obsrni- 
tion of the successions of those different phenomena, material ad 
mental, which are the subject of these respective sciences,— 4U) expe- 
rience of the past that is different in each particular case ; but iria 
the successbns of the different phenomena have been observed, it is 
the same faculty, which, in all these sciences aHke, predictiDS ^ 
future from the past, feels the relation of antecedence of each pbeooin- 
enon to its successive phenomena, distinguishing the particular antece- 
dents that are more or less likely to be foUowed by particular coose 
quents. To call taste a gdenccj like chemistry, or mechamcs, or era 
politics, may seem at first a bold, and perhaps even an unwamottUe 
use of the term ; but I have no hesitatioD in calUng it a «Mfice,beciiR 
it is truly a science, as much as any other knowledge of the succes- 
sions of phenomena to which we give that name, — the science q( cer- 
tain effects which may be anticipated as the consequents of ceftai 
antecedents. It is a*science, indeed, which is not capable of the an* 
versality of some other sciences, because it is a science of emii^ 
that must, in some measure, at least, have been felt by him who jod^ 
of the fitness of certain objects to produce these emotions ; and d 
have not this sensibili^. But the sensibility relates to the existence of 
the emodons only, which, as I have already stated, are mental pb^ 
nomena of a different class, from the subsequent judgments, ^ 
estimate the fitness of objects to excite the emodons. The k^^ 
these emodons is unquestionably not a science, more than the fedio^ 
of security and patriotism, or discontent and selfish ambition, ^ 
the statesman must have in view, are sciences. But the knowledge (i^ 
diose objects which will excite the most general emotions of bcttfj 
itnd admiration, b a science, as the political knowledge of the 0^ 
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that will have roost general influence in producing the emotions of 
civil happiness and contentment, or the fury oT popular indignation, is 
a science. Both are nothing more than the experience of the feelings 
which foUow certain other feelings, and the consequent feeling of the 
relation of their future aptitudes. We may deny the name of a science 
to both, but if we allow it to the one, I cannot see any reason which 
should lead us to deny it to the other. 

I am aware that many authors have concurred, in not regarding 
taste as a simple faculty of the mind ; but the taste, of which they 
speak, is chiefly the very emotion of pleasure, to the production oi 
which they conceive various circumstances to be essential. The two 
great elements, as it appears to me, which it is of most importance to 
distinguisli, are the emotion itself, in whatever way it may arise, and 
however complex it may be, and the feeling of the relation of certain 
forms, sounds, colours, conceptions, or various combinations of these, 
to this emotion as their effect, — tlie feeling of tlie relation of the one, 
as successive in time to the other, and of the corresponding aptitude of 
that other for producing it. Whatever additional analyses may be 
formed by philosophers of the emotion itself, this analysis, at least, 
seems to me obvious and indisputable. 1 proceed upon it, therefore, 
with confidence, referring the one element to our susceptibility of the 
relative suggestions of fitness, tliat are necessarily as various, as the 
phenomena which precede and follow them, — ^the other primary ele- 
ment to our susceptibility of emotion. 

In concluding my view of the phenomena of Simple Suggestion, or, 
as it is more commonly termed. Association, I considered those various 
modifications of it, which philosophers. fi*om a defective analysis of the 
phenomena, had converted into separate intellectual powers. In con- 
cluding my view of the phenomena of Relative Sutggestion, it may be 
necessary, in like manner, to take such a view, though the field over 
which we have to move, is, in this case, a more narrow one. 

The tendency of the mind, which I have distinguished by the name 
of relative suggestion^ is that by which, on perceiving or conceiving 
objects together, we are instantly impressed with certain feelings of 
their mutual relation. These suggested feelings are feelings of a par- 
ticular kind, and require, therefore, to be classed separately firom the 
perceptions or conceptions, which suggest them, but do not involve 
them. 

Our relative suggestions, then, are those feelings of relation, which 
arise firom the perception or conception of two or more objects, or 
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two or more afibctions of our mind,— -feelings which are of cooadenUe 
variety, and which I Classed under two heads, as the rebtkiiBQf 
co-exittence^ and the relations of succession. It is easy for us b ereiT 
case, to separate this feeling of relation from the perceptions or con- 
ceptions themselves. We perceive or conceive objects ;— we fed 
them to be variously related ; and the feeling of the rdatioo itseVis 
not more mysterious, than the perception or ample suggesdoo^wbti 
may have given rise to it. The law of mind, by which, od cooaden^ 
four and eight, I feel a certain relation of proportion, — the same p 
cise relation which I feel, on con^ering together five and ten, % 
and a hundred, — is as clear and intelligible a law of our meotalcoo- 
stitution, as that by which I am able to form the separate notioD, dk 
of four or eight, five or ten, fifty or a hundred. 

With this suscepdbiliQr of relative suggestion, the factdtj djit 
ment, as that term is commonly emplojred, may be considered as oeak 
sjmonymous ; aud I have accordingly often used it as sjoaDyiDOtiS, 
in treating of the difierent relations that have come onder our renew. 

But those who ascribe judgment to man, ascribe to him tiso aootber 
faculty, which they distmguish by the name of reason, — dKH^Jnemh 
ing itsdf is found, when analyzed, to be nothing more than a um^ 
judgments. The whole is thus represented as something diffiireotlroB 
all the parts which compose it. Whether we reason syUogia&eih* 
with the schoolmen, or according to those simpler processes (ii/nii 
which nature teaches, our reasoning is divisible into a number of coo- 
secutive judgments, or feelings of relation ; and if we take awij ^ 
consecutive judgments, we have nothing behmd, which can beci&ed 
a ratiocination. In a simple proposition, we take one step,orM<« 
relation, — m an enthymeme, we take two steps, or feel two rehW 
— ^in a syllogism, we take three steps, or feel three relatk)os; bid** 
never think, when we speak of the motion of our limbs, that the pev^ 
of taking three steps diflfers essentially firom the power of taking o»; 
and that we must, therefore, mvent new names of bodity fecokies it 
every slight variety, or even every simple repetition of raovemert. f 
this amplification of faculties would be absurd in treatbg of the iw* 
motion of our limbs, it is surely not more philosophic, m die case « 
the intellectual exercise. 

The circumstance, which led to the distmction <^ reason fifom jw\ 
ment, was perhaps, however, not the mere length and mutual 
nexion of the series, so much as that mistake with respect to the 
falsely ascribed to the mind, of finding out, by some vokimaiy pw^ 
those intervening propositions, which serve as the medium of proof. 
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We cannot invent a single medium of proof; bat the proofs arise 
to us independently of our will, in the same toanner, as the primary 
subject of the proposition, which we analyze in our reasoning, itself 
arose. The desire of tracing all the^lations of an object, when we 
meditate, may co-exist with the successive feelings of relations as they 
arise, — and it is this complex state of mind, in which intention or 
desire continues to co-exist with these successive feelings, to which 
we commooly give the name of reasoning. But it surely is not diffi* 
cuh to analyze this complex state, and to discover in it, as its only 
elements, the desire itself, with the conceptions which it involves, or 
which it suggests, and the separate relations of these conceptions, 
which rise precisely as they arose, and are felt precisely as they were 
felt before, on other occasions, when no such desire existed, and when 
the relative objects chanced to present themselves together to our 
perceptions, or in our loosest and most irregular trains of thought. 
The permoMenee of the desire, indeed, keeps the object to which it 
relates more permanently before us, and allows therefore, a greater 
variety of relative suggestions belonging to it to arise ; but it does not 
affect the i^inciple itself, which developes these relations. Each 
arises, as before, unwilled. Yet, while this power of willing concep* 
tions and relations was falsely ascribed to the mind, it was a very natural 
consequence of this mistake, that the reasoning, which involved the 
supposed invention, should be regarded as essentially different from 
the judgments, or simple feelings of relation, that mvolved no such 
exercise of voluntary power. 

Reasoning then, in its juster sense, as felt by us internally, is 
nothing more than a series of relative suggestions, of which the separate 
subjects are felt by us to be mutually related — as expressed in lan- 
guage, it is merely a series of propositions, each of which is only a 
verbal statement of some relation mtemally felt by us. There is 
nothing, therefore, involved in the ratiocination independently of the 
accompanying desire, but a series of feelings of relation, to the suscep- 
tibili^ of which feelings, accordingly, the faculty called rcoicm, and 
the faculty called judgment^ may equally be reduced. If we take 
away at each step the mere feeling of rekition, the judgment b nothing, 
and if we take away the separate feelings termed judgments, nothing 
remains to be denominated reasoning. 

Another faculty, with which the mind has been enriched, by those 
systematic writers, who have examined its phenomena, and ranked 
them under different powers, is the faculty of abitractum^ a faculty by 
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which we are supposed to be capable of separating in our tboo^ 
certain parts of our complex notions, and of conadering them tbos 
abstracted from the rest. 

This supposed faculty, however, is not merely unreal, as ascribed to 
the mind, but, I may add, even that such a faculty is impossible, since 
every exertion of it would imply a contradiction. 

In abstraction, the mind is supposed to single out a particular part 
of some one of its complex notions, for particular consideratioD. Bat 
what is the state of the mind immediately preceding this ioteutiooa] 
separation — ^its state at the moment in which the supposed facultj is 
conceived to be called into exercise ? Does it not involve ueoesa- 
rily the very abstraction which it is supposed to produce? and ma 
we not, therefore, in admitting such a power of voluntary separatioo, 
admit an bfinite series of preceding abstractions, to accouiit fa a 
single act of abstraction f If we know what we single out, we ba» 
already performed all the separation which is necessaiy ; if we do not 
know what we are singling out, and do not even know that we are 
singling out any thing, the separate part of the complex vHxk, ouj? 
indeed, rise to our conception ; but it cannot rise by the operatioQ o( 
any voluntary faculty. That such conceptions do indeed ansa, as 
states of the mind, there can be no question. In every sentence whid 
we read — in every affirmation which we make — ^in almost cFcry p 
tion of our silent train of thoughts, some decomposition of more oooi- 
plex perceptions or notions has taken place. The exact recuntnce 
of any complex whole, at any two moments, is perhaps what nsfet 
takes place. After we look at a sceae before us, so long as to hare 
made every part of it familiar, if we close our eyes to think of it, in 
the very moment of bringing our eyelids together, some change ol tli 
kind has taken place. The complex whole, which we saw the vay 
instant before, when conceived by us in this instant succession, is* 
longer, in every circumstance, the same conplex whole. Some (tft, 
or ratlier many parts, are lost altogether. A still greater numbe<i 
parts are variously diversified, — and though we should still cal the 
scene the same, it would- appear to us a very different scene, if ^ 
conception could be embodied and presented to our eye, together wiik 
the real landscape of which it seems to us the copy. Ifdibchai^ 
takes place in a single instant, at longer intervals, it cannot fail to b^ 
much more considerable, though the very interval which gives occasiofl 
to the greater diversity, prevents the diversity itself from being equJ!) 
felt by us. 
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Abstraction, then, — as far as abstraction consists in the rise of con* 
ceptions in the mind, which are parts of former mental affections, more 
complex than these, does unquestionably occur ; and, since it occurs, 
it must occur according to laws which are truly laws of the mind, and 
must indicate some mental power, or powers, in consequence of which 
the conceptions termed abstractions arise. Is it necessary, however, 
to have recourse to any peculiar faculty, or are they not rather modifi- 
catbns of those susceptibilities of the mind, which have been already 
considered by us ? 

In treating of those states of the mind, which constitute our general 
notions, I have already, in a great measure, anticipated the remarks, 
which it might otherwise be necessary to offer, in explanation of ab- 
straction. The relative suggestions of resemblance, are, in truth, or 
at least involve as parts of the suggestion, — ^those very feelings, for the 
production of which this peculiar faculty is assigned. We perceive 
two objects, — a rock, for example, and a tree. We press against them 
— they both produce in us that sensation, which constitutes our feeling 
of resistance. We give the name of hardness to this common property 
of the external objects ; and our mere feeling of resemblance, when 
referred to the resembling objects, is thus converted into an abstraction. 
If we are capable of feeling the resemblance, the abstraction is surely 
already formed, and needs, therefore, no other power to produce it. 

To that principle of relative suggestion, by which we feel the re- 
semblance of objects in certain respects, to the exclusion, consequently, 
of all the other circumstances, in which they have no resemblance, by 
far the greater number of our abstractions, and those which most com- 
monly go under that name, may, in this manner, be traced ; since, in 
consequence of this principle of our mind, we are almost incessantly 
feeling some relation of similarity in objects, and omitting, in conse- 
quence, in this feeling of resemblance, the parts or circumstances of 
the complex whole, in which no similarity is felt. What is thus 
termed abstraction, is the very notion of partial similarity. It would 
be as impossible to regard objects as similar in certain respects, without 
having the conceptions termed abstract, as to see, without vision, or to 
hope, without desire. The capacity of the feeling of resemblance, 
then, is the great source of the conceptions termed abstract. Many 
of them, however, may be referred, not to that susceptibility of the 
mind, by which our relative suggestions arise, but to that other suscep- 
tibility of suggestions of another kind, which we previously considered. 
In those common instances of simple suggestion, which philosophers 
have ascribed to a princi^e of association, they never have thought 
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it neceesary to prore, nor hire they even oonteoded, that the feeliogs 
ndiich arise in consequence of this mere assoctatioD, must be exxx 
transcripts of the former feelings in every respect, however cotoplex 
these former feelings may have heen; that, when we have aeen 
a group of objects together, no part of this group can be recalled, 
without the rest — no rock, or streamlet, of a particular valley, ibr ex- 
ample, without every tree, and every branch of every tree, that were 
seen by us, waving over the little current, and every minute an^ ci 
the rock, as it measured with geometrical precision. Suggestkxis of 
images, so exact as this, periiaps never occur ; and if every ooDoep- 
tion, therefore, which meets some circumstance of the complex per- 
c^tion, which has given rise to it, be the result of a faculty, wfatch is 
to be termed the faculty of abstraction, the whole imagery of our 
tfaou^t, which has been ascribed to an associating or suggesting pria- 
ciple, should have been considered rather as the result a( this power, 
b its never-ceasing operation. But if we aUow, that in ordinaiy asso- 
ciation, the principle of simple suggestion can account for the rise of 
cooceptkns, that omit some circumstances of the past, it woidd suieiy 
be absurd to attempt any limitation of the munber of circumstances 
which may be omitted, by ihe operation of tins principle abne, and la 
refer every circumstance that is omitted beyond this definite mmiber, 
to another faculty^ absolutely distinct. The trmh is, that it is only of 
eertam parts of any complex perception, that our simple si^gestions, 
in any case, are transcripts, — that the same power, which thus, widKMi 
any efibrt of our vdidon, and even withoitt our eonsciousiieas, tbut 
snch a suggestion is on the pmnt <^ taking jdace, brings before us, only 
diree out of four circumstances, that co-existed in some fbnner pei^ 
ception, might as readily be supposed to bring before us twa of Ae 
four, or only oae,-— and that the abstraction, m such a case, wooU be 
thus as independent <^ our wiH, as the simple suggestion ; mee it 
would be, in truth, only the simple suggestion, under anelber nuns, 
being termed an iAHraeti$ny merely because, m certain cases^ we 
might be able to remember the complex wbole^ with the < 
omitted b the former partis siiggeation, and dius to discover, by 
parison of the two co-exisling concepli(»s, that the one is to the othai^ 
as a whole to some part of the whole. Ifthb cenofMrisoo coidd be 
made by us b every case, there is not a single eonception, in am 
whole trab of memory or foncy, which would not equally dessnre «i 
be denominated an abstractioo. 

Uany of the states of mbd, vdncb we term abstractioea, mi|^ ilMt 
arise by mere simple suggisaibB, Aoug|i we had B0^ b iwiditinn to this 
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capacity, that susceptibility of relative suggestion, by which we discover 
resemblance, and to which, certainly, we are indebted for the far 
greater number of feelings, which are termed abstract ideas. The 
partial ample suggestion of the qualities of objects, in our trains of 
thought, is less wonderful, when we consider how our complex notions 
of objects are formed. In conceiving the hardness separately from 
the whiteness of an object, we have no feeling that is absolutely new ; 
we only repeat the process by which our conceptions of these qualities 
were originally formed. We received them separately, through the 
medium of different senses ; and each, when it recurs separately, is 
but the transcript of the primary separate sensation. 

But even though objects, as originally perceived, had been pre- 
cisely, in every respect, what they now appear to us, — concretes of 
many qualities,-^e capacity of relative suggestion, by which we fee| 
the resemblances of objects, would be of itself, as I have said, sufficient 
to account for the abstractions, of which [Philosophers have written so 
much. It is superfluous, therefore, to ascribe to another peculiar fac- 
ul^, what must take place, if we admit only the common mental sus- 
ceptibilities, which all admit. If we are capable of perceiving a 
resetnblance of some sort, when we look at a swan and on snow, why 
should be astonished that we have invented the word whitenets, to 
signify the common circumstance of resemblance ? Or why should 
we have recourse ibr this feeling of whiteness itself to any capacity of 
the mind, but tliat which evolves to us the similarity which we are 
acknowledged to be capable of feeling f 

We do not need any new operation, to conceive what we must 
have conceived before the supposed operation itself could take place. 

I have now, then, brought to a conclusion my analysis of the intel- 
lectual phenomena ; and have shown, or, at least, have endeavoured to 
show, that aH these phenomena, which are commonly ascribed to many 
distinct iSebCuhies, are truly referable only to two,—- the capacity of 
simple tuggesiianj which gives to us conceptions of external objects 
fonnerly perceived, and of all the variety of our past internal feelings, 
as mere conceptions, or fainter images of the past ; and the capacity 
otrelaiiwe tuggtstionj by which the objects of our perception or con- 
c^tioD, that are themselves separate, no longer appear to us separate, 
but are instantly invested by us with various relations that seem to 
bind them to each other, as if our mind could give its own unity to the 
Hinumerable objects which it comprehends, and, like that migh^ Sprit 
wUdi once hovered over the confusioa of unformed Mature, convert 
into a universe, what was only chaos before. 
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OP EMOTIONS 



CHAPTER L 

or IMMSDIATE EMOTIONS, INVOLVING NO MORAL FEELING. 

Section I. — General Remarks^ and ClassificatUm cf Emotions. 

The only remaining phenomena, which, according to our or^nal 
division, remain to be considered, are our emotions. 

These are distinguished from the external a&cdcms of the mmd, 
by the circumstance, that they are not the immediate consequences d 
the presence of external objects ; but, when excited by objects without, 
are excited only indirecdy, through the medium of those direct feelings, 
which are commonly termed sensations or perceptions. TTiey dife 
from the other order of the same internal class,— the intellectual stsies 
of mind, — by that peculiar vividness of feeling, which every ooe under- 
stands, but which it is impossible to express, by any verbal definitkn; 
as truly impossible, as to define sweetness or bitterness, a sound or a 
smell, in any other way, than by a statement of the circumstances is 
which they arise. There is no reason to fear, however, from tfc 
impossibility of verbal definition, that any one, who has tasted viat 
is sweet or bitter, or enjoyed the pleasures of melody and firagrance, 
will be at all in danger of confounding these terms ; and as little reason 
is there to fear, that our emotions will be confounded with our intd> 
lectual states of mind, by those who have simply remembered sid 
compared, and have also loved or hated, desired or feared. 

The feelings of this order, are important in their relation to fhoat 
other phenomena, which have been the subjects of our inquny ; siaee 
they comprehend all the higher delights which attend the exerc^e tl 
our sensitive and intellectual functi(His. The mere pleasures ofsam, 
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indeed, as direct and simple pleasures, we do not owe to them ; but 
we owe to them every diing which confers on those pleasures a more 
ennobling value, by the enjo3anents of social affection which are 
mingled with them, or the gratitude which, in the enjoyment of them, 
looks to their Divine Author. We might, perhaps, in like manner, 
have been so constituted, with respect to our intellectual states of mind, 
as to have had all the varieties of these, our remembrances, judgments, 
and creations of fancy, without our emotions. But without the emo- 
tions which accompany them, of how litde value would the mere 
intellectual functions have been ! It is to our vivid feelings of this 
class, we must look for those tender regards, which make our remem- 
brances sacred — for that love of truth, and glory, and mankind, without 
which, to animate and reward us, in our discovery and diffusion of 
knowledge, the continued exercise of judgment would be a fatigue 
rather than a sadsfacdon — ^and for all that delightful wonder which we 
feel, when we contemplate the admirable creations of fancy, or the still 
more admirable beaudes of the unfading model — ^that model which is 
ever before us, and the imitation of which, as has been truly said, is 
the only imitation that is itself originality. By our other mental func- 
tions, we are mere spectators of the machinery of the universe, living 
and inanimate *, by our emotions, we are admirers of nature, lovers of 
man, adorers of God. The earth, without them, would be only a field 
of colour, inhabited by beings who may contribute, indeed, more per- 
manentiy, to our means of physical comfort, than any one of the inani- 
mate forms which we behold, but who, beyond the moment in which 
they are capable of affectmg us with pain or pleasure, would be only 
like the other forms and colours, which would meet us wherever we 
turned our weary and lisdess eyes ; and God himself, the source of all 
good, and the object of all worship, would be only the Bebg by whom 
the world was made. 

In this picture of our emotions, however, I have presented them in 
their fairest aspects ; there are aspects, which they assume, as terrible 
as these are attractive ; but even, terrible as they are, they are not the 
less interesting objects of our contemplation. They are the enemies 
with which our moral combat, in the warfare of life, is to be carried 
on ; and, if there be enemies that are to assail us, it is good for us to 
know all the arms and all the arts with which we are to be assailed ; 
as it as good for us to know all the misery which would await our de- 
feat, as much as all the happiness which would crown our success, 
that our conflict may be the stronger, and our victory, tiierefore, the 
more sure. 
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In tbe list of our emotions of this ibrmidaUe class, is to be baoi 
every passion which can render life guilty and miserable, — ^a sii^ 
hour of which, if that hour be an hour of uncontrolled doniinioD, may 
destroy happiness forever, and leave little noore of virtue than is neoes> 
sary for giving all its horror to remorse. There are feelingB, as bhst- 
mg to every desire of good that may still linger in the heart of tbe frai 
victim, who is not yet wholly corrupted, as those poisonoos gales of 
the desert, which not merely lift in whirlwinds the sands that have 
often been tossed before, but wither even the few fresh leaves, which, 
on some spot of scanty verdure, have still been flourishmg amid tbe 
general sterility. 

In entering on the consideration of Emotions, it may seem douh&l 
whether it would be more expedient to treat of them simply as elemeol- 
ary feelings, or in those complex forms in which they usaaDy exisL 
and have received certain definite characteristic names that are iun&r 
to us. This latter mode appears, on the whole, more advisable, as 
affi)rding many advantages, direct and indirect, and allowing eqaaJly 
the necessary analysis in each particular case. 

In treating of them in thb view, the most obvious principle of gene- 
ral arrangement seems to be their relation to iimej — as immediate^ or 
involving no notion of time whatever, — as retrospective^ in rehitioD to 
the past,-— or 2^ prospective^ in relation to the future. Admiratianj re- 
morsCj hope^ may serve as particular instances, to illustrate my meai^ 
in this distinction. We admire what is before us, — we feel renmnt 
for some past crime, — we hope some future good. 

In conformity with this arrangement of our emotions, as ti9iffteiiMte,fe- 
trospectivcy prospective^ the first set which we have to consider, are 
those which arise without involving necessarily any notion of time. 

These immediate emotions, as I have termed them, may be subA- 
vided, according to the most interesting of their relations, — as they <b 
not involve any feeling that can be termed morai, or as they do vomtft 
some moral afi!ection. 

Of the former kind, which do not involve necessarily any moral 
affection, are cheerfidnessj melancholy, — our wonder at what is new mA 
unexpected,— -our mental weariness of what is long condntied wiAoot 
interest,— our feelings oi beauty, and that opposite emotion, which has» 
corresponding and equal name, smce ugliness caif scarcely be i^ar d ri 
as co-extensive with it,— our feelings ot sublimity 3nd ludicrau$na$. 

To the latter subdivision may be referred the vivid feelings, dttt 
constitute to our heart what we distinguish by the names of vice wbA 
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mrtue^^^ these vivid feelings be considered simply as emoiums^ dis- 
tinct from the judgments, which may at the same time measure actions, 
in reference to some particular standard of morality, or to the amount 
<^ particular or general good, which they may have tended to produce, 
and which might so measure them, without any moral emotion, as a 
mathematician measures the proportion of one figure to another,-^our 
emotions of love and hate,— of sympathy with the happy and with the 
niiserable,^-of pride and humility, b the various forms which these 
assume. 

These, if not aU, are at least the most important of our immediate 
ewiotMns. 



SfiCTioN n. — Cf Cheerfulness and Melancholy. 

Cbebbfulnbssj which, at every moment, may be considered only 
as a modification of joy, is a sort of perpetual gladness. It is tliat 
state, which, in every one,— even in those of tlie most gloomy disposi- 
tion, — remains for some time after any event of unexpected happiness, 
— though the event itself may not be present to their conception at the 
time ; — and which, in many of gayer temperament, seems to be almost 
a constant frame of the mind. In the early period of life, this alacrity 
of spirit is like that bodily alacrity, with which every limb, as it bounds 
along, seems to have a delightful consciousness of its vigour. To sus- 
pend die mental cheerfulness, for any length of time, is, then, as 
difficult, as to keep fixed, for any length of time, those muscles, to 
which exercise is almost a species of repose, and repose itself, fatigue. 
In more advanced life, this sort of animal gladness is rarer. We are 
not happy, without knowing why we are happy ; and though we may 
still be susceptible of joy, perhaps as intense, or even more intense, 
than in our years of unreflecting merrinient, our joy must arise from a 
cause of corresponding importance. Yet, even down to the close of 
extreme old age, there still recur occasionally some gleams of this 
almost instinctive happiness, like a vision of other years, or, like those 
brilliant and unexpected corruscations, which sometimes flash along 
the midnight of a wintry sky, and of which we are too ignorant of 
the circumstances that produce them, to know when to predict their 
return. 

VOL, 1. 60 
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Of Melancholy, I may remark, in like manner, that it is a state of 
mind, which even the gayest must feel, for some time, after any calam- 
ity, and which many feel for the greater part of life, without any par- 
ticular calamity, to which they can ascribe it* Without knowing why 
diey should be sorrowful, they still are sorrowful, — even though die 
weathercock should not have moved a single point nearer to the east, 
nor a single additional cloud given a little more shade to the vivid 
brightness to the sim. 

I need not speak of that extreme depression^ which constitutes the 
most miserable form of insanity, the most miserable disease, — that 
fixed and deadly gloom of soul, to which there is no sunshiiie h 
die summer sky, — no verdure or blossom in the summer field,— 
no kindness in affection, — no purity in the very remembrance of 
innocence itself — ^no Heaven, but hell, — ^no God, but a demon of wratL 

Cases of diis dreadful kind, however, are fortunately rare ; — but 
some degree of melancholy all must have experienced — that iDteroa] 
sadness, which we diffuse unconsciously from our own mind over the 
brightest and gayest objects without, almost in the same manner and 
with the same unfailing certainty, as we invest them with the ccSours, 
which are only in our mental vision. 

Of the melancholy of common life, there are two species that have 
little resemblance. There is a suUen gloom, which disposes to un- 
kindness, and every bad passion ; a fretfulness, in all the daily and 
hourly intercourse of familiar life, which, if it weary at last the assidui- 
des of friendship, sees only the neglect which it has forced, and not 
the perversity of humour which gave occasion to it, and soon learns to 
hate, therefore, what it considers as ingradtude and injusdce,— or, 
which, if friendship be sull assiduous as before, sees, m these very 
assiduities, a proof, not of the strength of that affection, which las 
forgotten the acrimony to sooth the supposed uneasiness which gave k 
rise, but a proof that there has been no offensive acrimony to be fa^ 
gotten, and persists, therefore, in every peevish caprice, till the dooes- 
tic tyranny become habitual. This melancholy temper, so p<»sQO0K 
to the happiness, not of the individual only, but of all those ndio tfe 
within the circle of its influence, and who feel their misery the more^ 
because it may, perhaps, arise from one whom they strive, and vaioly 
strive, to love, is the temper of a vulgar mind. But there is a me* 
lancholy of a gender species, a melancholy which, as it aris^ b a 
great measure, from a view of the sufferings of man, disposes to a 
warmer love of man the sufferer j and which b almost as essentia] to 
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^e finer emotioDS of virtue, as it b to the nicer senabilities of poetic 
genius. 

How universally a certam degree of disposition to melancholy, is 
supposed to be connected with genius, at least with poetic genius, is 
manifest from every description which has been given by those who 
have formed imaginary pictures of the rise and progress of this high 
character of thought. The descriptions, I have said, are imaginary, 
but they slili show sufficiently the extent of that observation, on which 
so general an agreement must have been founded. The melancholy, 
indeed, is not inconsistent with occasional emotions of an opposite 
kind ; on the contrary, it is always supposed to be coupled with a 
disposition to miith, on occasions in which others see perhaps as little 
cause of merriment, as they before saw of melancholy, — ^but the gen- 
end character to which the mind most readily returns, b that of sad- 
ness, — a sadness, however of the gentle and benevolent kind. 

The state of melancholy, when it is not constitutional and perma- 
nent, but temporary, is a state which intervenes between the absolute 
afflicuon of any great calamity, and that peace to which, by the benev- 
olent arrangements of Heaven, even melancholy itself uldmately leads. 
As it is nearer to the time of the calamity, and the consequent pro- 
found affliction, — the melancholy itself is more profound, and gradually 
softens into tranquillity, after a period, that is in some degree propor- 
tioned to the violence of the affliction. 

The power of time, in removing the burden of sorrow from the 
afflicted mind, when the ordinary topics of consolation are comparadvely 
ineffective, is truly wonderful. But how is it, that time produces this 
effect? 

A very easy solution of it, is sometimes attempted by the analogy of 
bodily pains and pleasures, which become more tolerable in the one 
case, and less delightful in the other case, when long continued ; and 
the analogy must be admitted to a considerable extent — but is far from 
affi>rding the complete solution required. We feel bodily pain, indeed, 
less acutely, after long torture, because our nervous frame is oppressed 
by the continued suffering. But b the case of grief, there is not this 
oppression ; and when we have ceased to grieve for one calamity, we 
are still as susceptible as before of the emotion itself, and require only 
some new calamity, to feel again, with the same acuteness, all the 
agony which we suffered. 

It is not mere corporeal exhaustion, therefore, that can account for 
ifae diminution of sorrow. It is because the source of the sorrow itself 
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» removed as it w«re at a disianee, and has adaatted, ia the oieaBr 
while, of \rarious soothiog associatioos ; and, still more, of varioua oiker 
emotioii8| which, without any reJaiion to our grief itself^ have modified 
and softened it, by exciting an interest thai was incoaipatiUe with it, 
or ratlier that changed its very nattve, by the onion with it wUch diej 
may have fi)rroed. 

The melancholy emotion, which remains after any grest affiictioo, 
— after the death, for example, of a husband or a child, is of ooarse, 
when recent, combined widi few feeimgs that do not bannooiae widi 
die grief itself, and augment it, perhaps, rather dian dimini^ iu ha 
short term, however, from the mere onavoidabie events of life, oiher 
leefings, snggested by these events, combine with diat mehmcfao^, 
with which they co-exist, so as to form with it one complex staleof 
mind. When die melancholy remembrance recurs, it recurs, tfaoe- 
fore, not as it was before, but as modified by the combinalion of 
Aese new feeMngs. In the process of time, other feelnigs, tbnt ma^ 
casually, but frequendy coexist with it, combine with it io hloe anui^ 
ner; the complex state of mind partaking thus gradually km and 
less of the nature of that pure affliction, which constituted the oi^hI 
sorrow, till at length it becomes so much softened and tfy e rsified by 
repeated oombinations, as scarcely to retain the same character, and 
to be rather sadness, or a sort of gentle tenderness, dmn affliciiai. 
The co-existence of the melancholy thought, when it recurs, wkh oditf 
new feelings that may be accidentally excited at the timoi coBstitaieii 
then, I conceive, one of the chief circumstances on which the 
influence depends. 

It must be remembered, too, as a very strong circumstance addUoft^ 
al, diat die efl^t is not confined to the direct feding it$elf^ but tfait 
every surrounding object which before was associated, perhaps chie% 
wid) die object of regret, and recalled diis object more fi^quently dua 
any other, becomes afterwards associated with odier objects, wUkki 
recalls more fi^quendy than the object of r^ret, in conaequeooa «f 
that secondary law of suggestion, by which feeUngs, recendy 
ing or proximate, rise agam more readily in mutual suooesaioD. 

There is scarcely an object which can meet a father's eye, 
after the death of his chUd, which does not briiq; that child 
him ; thus aggravating, at every moment, the sorrow which was fth 
the very moment preceding. If, even at diis period of recent i 
we could, by any contrivance, prevent these melancholy _ 
by suggestions o( a difierent kbd, it is evident, that vre should asl 
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merely prevent the aggrarations of distress which they occasion, but 
could not faQ even to alieviite what was feh before, by the revivid of 
thoughts and emotions, which would have no peculiar relation to the 
object test. This, which we cannot by any contrivance coro]detefy' 
produce, is the effect which time necessarily produces, by rendering 
stronger the suggestion of recent objects and events, and thus making 
every thing which meets our eyes, a memorial of every thing more 
than of Urn whom we lament. What time mate fully produces, is 
produced, in some degree, by mere change of scene,—- especially if 
the country through wMch we pass be new to us, — and is produced 
evidently in both cases, by the operation of the same principle. 

Another very abundant source of the misery which is felt, in such 
a recent affliction, is the relation of the object lost to all the plans 
which have engaged us, and all the hopes which we have been form- 
ing. These, as the recent objects of thought, and its liveliest objects, 
roust, of course, by the operation of the common laws of suggestion, 
frequently arise to die mind. They all now, however, seem frusurated, 
and our whole Kfe, as it were, in those feelings which alone constituted 
life to us, suddenly rent or broken. He who listens to the lamenta- 
dons of a disconsolate parent, for the tess of an only child, cannot fail 
to perceive how much of the affliction depends on this very circum- 
stance, and how readily the delightful cares of education in past years, 
and the equally delightful hopes of years that were to come, arise to 
embitter the anguish of the present. These cares and hopes must 
then arise, indeed, because they were the chief feelings with which the 
mind has been occupied. In the progress oi time, however, other 
cares and other hopes, unconnected with the test object of regard, must 
necessarily engage the mind ; and these, as more recent, arise, of 
course, more readily by suggestion, and thus fill — not the busy hours 
of action only, but the very hours of meditation and repose. 

On these causes combined, I concehre the soothing influence of time 
to depend. The melancholy is less frequendy excited, because fewer 
objects now recall it, and it is at the same time gender when it is excit* 
ed ; because it rises now, mingled, as it were, with other feeMnp that 
have at different timea coexisted with it, and modified it ; and these 
cirdumstances, if they be not sufficient to account for the tranquillity, 
or serene grief, which ultimately arises, must at teast be altewed to be 
circumstances that cmicur powerfoUy with whatever other unknown 
ctrcumstaDce may be instrumental in producing the same hap|^ in- 
flueoce. 
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Of the facts which this theory of the rndfifying iofiueoee of time 
assumes, there can do question. The same principie, by which the 
objects that surround us were originaUy connected with the ooocqiiioD 
of ttie object of our regret, must, of course, continue its operation, 
when that object itself has ceased to exist, and must connect oew ob- 
jects, therefore, as it before connected the past In like mamier the 
principle i^diicb led to the combination of feelings that gave pecofe 
vividness to any one of our emotions, must contbue to combiDe new 
feelings with the very affliction ; and to combine new fe^ngs witk k 
is in some degree to alter its nature, in the same way as the tboussd 
offices of kindness, to which reciprocal friendship gives occaskxi, ikr 
continually, by augmenting with their own united influence, tboee am- 
ple feelings of regard in which the friendship had its origin* 

Such, then, is the bountiful proviaon of Heaven, that ouui caaut 
long be wretched, from griefs to which his own guilt has not led,— 
and that sorrow, even though it had nothing else to comfort it, derives 
a never-failing comfort from that very continuance of afflictiaD, wiueb, 
but for our experience, might have seemed capable only of aggravatmg 
it. Tune is truly the cofrforter^ at once lessening the tendency to 
suggestion of images of s(»row, and softening that very sorrow vdm 
the images arise. 



Section III. — Wander at what is New and Strange. — Uneamf Lut 
guar when the sa$ne Unvaried FeeUngs have long continued. 

The next in our arrangement of immediate emotions, invidviog no 
moral aflfecticm, is our feeling of fVander at what is new and ^trm^ 
and of uneasy languor when the same unvaried feelings have Iob^ 
continued. 

Long before we are capable of philosophizing on the difl^reot Mes 
of our mind, in difl^rent circumstances, or even of preserving ai^ Ssr 
tbct memory of these states, for subsequent speculations on their oiture, 
we have already become familiar with many of the most importnt 
successions of events in that part ot the physical universe, with wia^ 
we are immediately connected, so that it is impossible for us to km 
any conjecture which can be said to approach to certainty, as fe> Ae 
positive nature of our primary feelings, when these successiaitt ^ 
events were first observed by us. It seems most probable, however, 
that the feeling of wonder, which now attends any strikbg event ibtf 
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is unexpected by us, would not arise in the infant mind, on the occur- 
rence of events, all of which might be regarded as equaUy new to it ; 
since wonder irapKes not the mere feeling of novelty, but the knowl- 
edge of some other circumstances which were expected to occur, and 
is, therefore, I conceive, inconsistent with absolute ignorance. 

At present, with the experience which we have acquired of tho 
order of physical changes, the situation of the mind is very different, 
on the occurrence of any seeming irregularity. The phenomena of 
nature are conceived by us, not as separate events, but as uniformly 
consequent in certain series. We, therefore, do not only see the 
present, but, seeing the present, we expect the future. When the 
circumstances, which we observe in any case, are very similar to the 
circumstances formerly observed by us, we anticipate the future with 
confidence, — ^when the circumstances are considered different, but 
have many strong similarities to the past, we make the same anticipa- 
tion, but not with confidence, — and if the event should prove to be 
difierent from the event anticipated by us, we treasure it up, for regu- 
lating our future anticipations in similar circumstances ; but we do diis 
without any emotion of astonishment at the new event itself. It is 
when we have anticipated with confidence, and our anticipation has 
been disappointed by some unexpected result, that the astonishment 
arises, and arises always, with greater or less vividness of feeling, 
according to the strength of that belief which the expectation involved. 

When new and strikbg objects occur, therefore, in any of the phys- 
ical trains of events,^-or when familiar objects occur to us, m situa- 
tions in which we are far from expecting to find them, a certain 
emotion arises, to which we give the name of oitonishment^ or surprise^ 
or ufondeTj but which, whatever the name may be, is truly the same 
state of mind, — at least, as an emotion, the same ; — ^though different 
names may be given, with distinctive propriety, to this one emotion, — 
when combined or not combined with a process of rapid intellectual 
inquiry, or with other feelings of the same class. 

When the emotion arises simply, for instance, it may be termed, 
and is more commonly termed, surprise ; — when the surprise, thus 
excited by the unexpected occurrence, leads us to dwell upon the 
olgect which excited it, and to consider, in our mind, what the circum- 
stances may have been, which have led to the appearance of the 
object, the surprise is more commonly termed wonder ^ which, as we 
may dwell on the object long, and consider the possibilities of many 
circumstances, that may have led to the unexpected introduction of it. 
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is of course more lasting than the tDstant surprise which wis coif its 
iSrst stage. 

StiD, however, though the terms in this sense be not stricdy syinB- 
ymous, but expressive of states, more or less complex, the wonder 
differs from the surprise, only by the new elements which are added 
to this primary emotion, and not by any original diversity of the emoooo 
itself. Whether it be a familiar object, which we perceive in unex- 
pected circumstances, or an object that is itself as new as il b «h 
expected, the first feeling of astonishment, — ^which is the emodon bov 
considered by us, — is the same in kind, however difierent ifae series 
of subsequent feelings may be. We may feel, for example, ocif the 
momentary surprise itself, or we may begin to consider what circan- 
stances are the most likely to have occasioned the preseoce of ibe 
object, and our surprise is, by this union of uncertain and floduatiiig 
thought, converted into ti^oitdier,— or we may be struck at the same time 
with the beauty or grandeur of the new object, and our mixed efBotioi 
of the novelty and beauty combined, will obtain the name of < 
tioTij — the simple primary emotion, which we term turpriMt or i 
menty being in all these cases the same, and being only modified by 
the feelings of various kinds, that afterwards arise and co-e»st wA 
It. 

The importance of our susceptibility of thfe emotion of sraprise a 
thmgs unexpected, as a part of our mental constitution, is very obvioe. 
It b b new circumstances that it is most necessary for us to be opoD 
our guard ; because, from their novelty, we cannot be aware of die 
efiects that attend them, and require, therefore, more dian usoi 
caution, where foresight is impossible. But, if new circumstances had 
not produced feelings peculiarly vivid, little regard might have bcea 
paid to them, and the evil, therefore, might have been suffered, bdae 
alarm was felt. Against this danger nature has most provideaMf^ 
guarded us. We cannot feel surprise, without a more than ordfany 
interest in the objects which may have excited this emotion, aai a 
consequent tendency to pause, till their properties have become^ ia 
some degree, known to us. Our astoniskment may thus be considered 
as a voice from that Almighty Goodness, which constantly protects as, 
that, in circumstances, in which inattention might be perilous, wtiaptts, 
or almost cries to us, Beware ! 

Of a kind very difierent from astonishment, which implies unexpeec- 
ed novelty, is the emotion of toeary and languid uneasiness n^ucb we 
feel from the long continuance of one unvaried oliject, or from a 
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ceasion of dbjects ao nearly similar, as scarcely to appear varied. 
Even objects that originally excited the highest interest, if long con- 
tinued, cease to interest, and soon become painful. Who, that is not 
absolutely deaf^ could sit for a whole day in a music-room, if the same 
air, without any variation, were begun again in the very instant of its 
last note ? The most beautiful couplet of the most beautiful poem, iC 
repeated to us without intermission, for a very few minutes, would ex- 
eite noore uneasiness than could have been felt from a single recitatioa 
of the dullest stanza of the most soporific inditer of rhymes. By a 
little wider extension of this principle, we may perceive, how the very 
exceUence of a work of genius often operates against it, in the later 
estimation which we form of it. What is mtrinsicaUy excellent, may, 
indeed, admit of being frequently perused, without any diminution, or, 
perhaps, even with increase of pleasure, — a circumstance which has been 
assigned as a distinguishing mark of excellence in works of this sort. 
But there are limits to tliis susceptibility of repeated perusal with de«> 
light ; and il" a work be very excellent, — especially if the work be com- 
prised in smaU compass, — we are in great danger of passing these limits, 
till it become too familiar to us to give us any direct pleasure ; and, if 
it were not for our remembrance of the pleasure which we formerly 
received, we might be led to think it incapable of giving us very high 
delight, merely because it has given us so much deUght, as to have 
wearied us with the too frequent voluntary repetition of it. 

What works of genius gain with the multitude by extensive difiiisioa 
of the admiration which they excite when very popular, they thus often 
lose, in its intensity, as a permanent feeling of individuals. How 
weary are we of many of the lines of our best poets, which are quoted 
to us forever, by those who read only what others quote ; and the 
same remark may be made as to those longer passages, or wbde 
pieces, which are collected m the volumes of so many publishers of 
beauiiesy as they term them, who see only the beauties which others 
have seen, and extract, therefore, and collect only what their compiling 
predecessors have extracted and collected — presenting to us, very 
nearly the same volumes, with little more than the di^rence of the 
order of the pages. What we admired when we read it first, fatigues 
and disappoints us when we meet with it so often ; and the author appears 
to us almost trite and common, in his most original images, merely 
because these images are so very beautiful, as to have become some 
of the common-places of rhetorical selection. He gains, indeed, by 
this ubiquity, many admirers, whom he otherwise wouki not have 
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found ; but he loses probably more than he gains, by the diminisbed 
pleasure which he affords to the few whose approbation is far more 
than equal in value to the homage of a multitude of dull admirers. 

In travelling over a flat country, amid unvaried scenery, how weary 
does the mind become ! and what refreshment would a single eim- 
nence give, that might show us, at a distance, rivers, and woods, and 
villages, and lakes, or perhaps the ocean, still more renxrte ; or al 
least something more than a few hedge-rows, which, if they show us 
anything, seem to show us constantly the same meadow which tbey^ 
have been showing us for miles before. Notwithstanding our certaiiHy, 
that a road, widiout one turn, must lead us sooner to our journey's eod, 
it would be to our mind, and thus indirectly to our body also, which is 
soon weary when the mind is weary, the most fatiguing of all roads. 
A very long avenue is sufficiently wearying, even when we see the 
house which is at the end of it. But what patience could travel for 
a whole day, along one endless avenue, with perfect paralelism of die 
two straight lines, and with trees of the same species and height, suc- 
ceeding each other exactly at the same intervals ? In a journey fike 
this, there would be the same comfort in being blind, as there wouid 
be in a little temporary deafness, in the case before itnagiaed, of the 
same unvaried metody endlessly repeated in a music-room. 

The great utility of this uneasiness, that arises from the uniformiij 
of impressions, which may even have been originally pleasing, it is 
surely superfluous for me to point out. Man is formed, not for rest, 
but for action ; and if there were no weariness on a repetition of the 
past, the most general of all motives to action would be instantly sus- 
pended. We act, that is to say, we perform what is new, because we 
are desirous of some result, which is new ; and we are desirous of the 
new, because the old, which itself was once new, presents to us do 
longer the same delight. If the old appeared to us as it once appea^ 
ed to us, we should rest in it with the most indolent content. 

The diminished pleasure, however, fading into positive imeasiBes, 
which thus arises from uniformity of the past, answei-s, as we hive 
seen, the most benevolent of purposes. It is to our mind, what the 
corresponding pain of hunger is to our boddy health. It gives an ad- 
ditional excitement, even to the acdve ; and to far the greater number 
of mankind, it is perhaps, the only excitement which could rouse them 
from the sloth of ease, to those exertions, by which their intellectual and 
moral powers are, in some degree at least, more invigorated,— or by 
which, notwithstanding all tlieir indifference to the welfare of others^ 
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they are forced to become the unintentional benefactors of that society, 
to which otherwise they might not have given the labours of a single 
bodily exertion, or even of a single thought. 



Section IV. — Of Beauty and its Reverse. 

The emotions of Beauty, and the feelings opposed to those of beauty, 
to which I now proceed, are next to our moral emotions, the most inter- 
esting of the whole class. They are emotions, indeed, which, in their 
effects, either of vice or vhtue, may almost be considered as moral, — 
being mingled, if not with our own moral actions, at least in our con- 
templation of the moral actions of others, which we cannot admire, 
v^ithout making them, in some measure, our own, by that desire of 
imitating them, which, in such a case, it is scarcely possible for us not to 
feel,— or which, in like manner, we cannot view with disgust and ab- 
horrence, without some sUrengthening in ourselves of the virtues, that 
are opposite to the vices which we consider. 

When we speak of the emotion which beauty excites, we speak 
necessarily of an emotion that is pleasing ; for it is only in the case 
of pleasing emotions that aU writers concur m using the name, and 
only in such cases that the name is used, even by the vulgar, in their 
common phraseology. It is, in truth only one of the many forms of 
that joyous delight, which I have ranked as one of the elementary 
feelings to which our emotions are reducible. The pleasure, then, 
I may remark, in the first place, is one essential circumstance of the 
emotion. 

Another circumstance, which may not seem so obvious, but which 
I consider as not less constituent of beauty, in tliat maturer state of the 
niind, in which alone we are capable of considering it, is, that we 
transfer m part, at least, the delight which we feel, and embody it in the 
object which excited it, whatever tliat object may have beea, combining 
it, at least partially, with our very conception of the object, as beautiful, 
— much in the same way as we invest external forms, with the colours 
which exist as feelings of our own mind, or in our vague conception, 
and of the sapid or odoriferous substances, that are gratifying to our 
luxury, we consider as almost present in tliera, and permanent, some part 
of the verj' delight which they arford. I know well, that, philosophic- 
ally, we consider these sapid and odoriferous substances, merely as 
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the unknown causes of our sensations of sweetness and fragrance ; but 
I have little doubt, at the same time, that it is only philosophicaBjr 
we do so consider them, and that, while we smell a rose, wilboat link- 
ing of our philosophy, we do truly consider the fragrance, which we 
are at the moment enjoying, or at least a charm which involves a 
sort of shadowy resemblance of that peculiar species of delight, to be 
floating around that beautiful flower, as if existing there, independeodj 
of our feeling. We do not, indeed, think of the sensation of fi-agrance, 
as existing without, for if we characterized it as a sensation^ tins verjr 
judgment would imply a sort of philosophizing on its nature, wUdi k 
far from taking place in such a monTient. But without r^arding its 
a sensation, and enjoying merely the actaal feeling of cfae momeBt, «e 
Incorporate the charm, as it were, with the colours of the rose, with s 
Ktde intention of forming this combination, and even with as little cob* 
sciousness that any such combination is taking place, as when, in visioo, 
we invest the external hardness. — ^the mere feeling of gentle and fcm^ 
•ed resistance, which the rosebud gives us as an object <^ toueb, or of 
muscular compression, with the colours, which are at the roooieot aris- 
ing from the affections of a different organ. In the case of Jragrmnotf 
k is more easy for us, indeed, to separate the sensation from tbe ex- 
ternal form with which we combine it, — and to imagine a rose wkfaoaC 
odour, than in the case of vision, to separate the mere form mni bat 
that mingle as if in one sensation, because there are many objeoB 
which we touch, that excite in us no sensations of fragrance ; and m 
otjects of touch which do not excite in its some sensations of eotoor. 
The co-existence, is therefore, more uniform, and the subsequent sug- 
gestions consequently more uniform and indissoluble in the one case, 
than in the other. It is much easier for us, accordingly, to persmdt 
those who have never read, or discoursed, or thought, on such stibjectSi 
that the feelings of smell and taste are not inherent in their < 
than to persuade them that the actual colours, which form tfaeir 
tions of vision, are not spread over the surfaces of external 
But the actual investment of external things, with the feelings of our 
own mind, does take place in our sensitive references to objects with- 
out ; and in some cases, as in those of vision, consti^tes a union so 
close, that it is impossible even for our f^ilosophy to break the Btim 
while the sensation continues. We know well, when we open our 
eyes, that whatever affects our eyes, is within the smaH compass ef 
their orbit ; and yet we cannot look for a single moment, wkfaoot 
spreading what we thus visually feel, over whole miles of landscape. 
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Stiil, I must repeat, not the slightest doubt is phUosophically enter* 
tained by those, who, when they open theu- eyes, yield like the vulgar 
to the temporary illusion — ^that the colours, thus supposed to be spread 
over the external scenery, are truly feelings of the mind, of which the 
external objects, or rather the rays of light that come from them, ace 
merely unknown causes. When questioned on the subject of vision, 
we slate this opinion with confidence, and even with astonishment, that 
our opbion on the subject, in the present age of philosophy, should be 
doubted by hkn who has taken the superfluous trouble of putdng such 
a question. At the very moment, probably, at which we give our 
answer, we have our eyes fixed on him to whom we address it. His 
complexion, his dress, are regarded by us as external coburs, and we 
arc practicaMy, at the very nKxnent, therelore, belying the very opinion 
wbicii we profess, and in speculation truly profess, to hold. 

These remarks show sufficiently the distinction of our speculative 
limitation of our feelings to mind, as the only subject of feeling, and 
our practical difiusion of these very feelings over matter, which, by its 
nature, is incapable of being the subject of any feeling ; and they show, 
that it is very possible for the same mind to combine both, or rather, 
that there is no individual, who has accurately made the distinction, that 
does not, in almost every moment of his life, — and certainly in every 
moment of vision,— go through that very process of spiritualizing mat- 
ter, or of difiusing over matter his own sensations, which, in his specu- 
lations, appears to him to mvolve an absolute contradiction. 

It b not enough, therefore, to urge, in disproof of any difiusion of 
our mental feelings over material things, that our feelings are aflfectiona 
of mind, and cannot be affections of matter; since this would be to 
disprove a fact, which certainly in vision, and, as I conceive, in some 
degree in our other senses also, is continually taking place, notvrith- 
standiDg die supposed demonstration of its impossibility. 

To apply these remarks to our particular subject. — Beauty, I have 
said, is necessarily an emotion that is (leasing, and it is an emotion 
which we d^bse, and combbe with our conceptkm of the object that 
may have excited it. These two circumstances, the pleasing nature 
of the emotk)n itself, and the identification of it with the object that 
excites it, are essential to it, in those years in which alone it can be an 
object of reflection ; and are, as I conceive, the only circumstances that 
are essential to it, in all its varieties, and in whatever way the emotbn 
itself may be produced. It is true, indeed, that when questioned, 
precisely as in the case of sim]^ vision, whether we think that the 
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emotion of beauty is a state or affection of matter, we should have no 
hesitation, in affirming instantly, that it is a state of the ound, and b 
absolutely incapable of existing in any substance, that is purely roaieri- 
al. All tliis we should say with confidence, as we say with confidence 
that colour is an affection of the mind, and only an afiection of the 
mind. Yet still, as in the case of colour, the temporary diffiisioo of 
our own feeling over the external objects, would take place as before. 
The beauty as truly feh, and as reasoned upon, would be in our miod: 
the beauty, as considered by us at the time of the feeling, would be a de- 
light that seemed to float over the object without — the ofojecr which we, 
tlierefore, term beautiful, as we term certain other objects red or green — 
not the mere unknown causes of the feelings which we term redaess, 
or greenness, or beauty, — but objects that are red, and green, wA 
beautiful. Even at the time of tlie difilision, however, we do DOt sty, 
or even think, tliat we diffuse the emotion of beauty, any more than we 
say or tliink that we diffuse the sensations of colour ; for thb, as I hafc 
said, would be to have philosopliized on the nature of the ketings or 
stales of a substantial mind ; but without any thought of the cokMirs 
as sensations, or of the beauty as an emotion, we feel them as 'm the 
objects tliat excite them, that is to say, we reflect them from ourselves 
on the objects. The diffusion may be temporary, indeed, and depend 
on tlie actual presence of the object, but still the temporary difibskm 
does take place ; and while the object is before us, it is as little possi- 
be for us not to regard it, as permanenUy beautiful, though no eye wen 
ever to behold it, as it would be for us to regard its colour, as fedrng 
the very moment in which we close our eye. Beaut}', then is a {teas- 
ing emotion, and a delight which we feel, as if difiiised over the object 
which excites it. 

When we philosophize on beauty, and separate the delight which u 
in us from tlie cause of the delight which is without us, beautj b sin- 
, ply that which excites in us a certain delightfiil feeling ; it is like die 
greenness or redness of objects, considered separately firom our per- 
ception of objects, — tlie greenness and redness, which material objects 
would have, though no mind sentient of colour were in existeoce. 
But still, this is not the beauty which we feel; it is only the beaiitr 
which we strive in vain to conceive. The external beauty which vt 
feel, involves our very delight reflected on it, and difiiised, as much as, in 
the case of. a visual object, it involves our sensatbns of colour difiused 
in it ; the colour which we reflect, being in oiu* mind, as the charm 
uJiich we reflect, is also in our mind. In this sense, indeed, that 
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ancient theory of beauty, which refers it to mind as its source, is a fahh- 
ful statement of the phenomenon ; since it is our own spiritual delight 
which we are continually spreading around us, — though, in the sense 
in which Plato and his followers intended their reference to be under- 
stood, it is far from being just, or, at least, far from having been proved 
to be just. In borrowing, therefore, the language 'vhich they use, we 
do not borrow a mere poetic rhaposody ; but it becomes, with the 
interpretation which I would give it, the expression of a philosophic 
truth. 

It is the mind, indeed, alone, that, in the view which I have given, is 
the living fountain of beauty, because it is the mind, which by reflection 
from itself, embodies in the object, or spreads over it, its own delight. 
If no eye, that is to say, if no mind, were to behold it, what would be the 
loveliest of those foims, on which we now gaze with rapture, and more 
tlian rapture ? A multitude of particles more or less near or remote. 
It is thesotd in which these particles, direc :ly or indirectly, excite agree- 
able feelings, which invests them in return with many seeming qualities 
that cannot belong to the mere elementary atoms which nature herself 
has made ; which gives them, in the first place, that unity as a single 
form, which they do not possess of tliemselves, since, of themselves, 
however near they may be in seeming cohesion, they are a multitude 
of separate and independent corpuscles, — which at the same time, 
spreads over them the colours, that are more truly the effect of our 
vision than the cause of it, — and which diffuses among them still more 
intimately those charms and graces, which they possess only while we 
gaze, and without which, when the eyes that animate and embellish 
them are closed, they are again only a multitude of separate particles, 
more or less near or remote. 

Another distinction to which I have alluded, and which, though ap- 
parently, and even really a verbal one, is a distinction of great import- 
ance, in its influence on our assent, — is the difference of the phrases, 
colour, and sensation of colour, — beauty, and enfotion of beauty. 
When we speak of colour or beauty simply, we speak of what we 
feel, without considering any thing more than the feeling itself. When 
we speak of the sensation of colour, and of the emotion of beauty, we 
speak of those feelings, with reference to the mind; and, though 
colour, as felt by us, must of course be the sensation of coloiir, and 
beauty, as fek by us, be the emotion of beauty, it appears to us a very 
different proposition, to state, that in ^sion, we combine our sensation 
of colour with external things, or our emotion of beauty with external 
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things, and to say simply that we coml^ie widi tbem ookmr nd 
beauty. We combine them, without knowing that we are cxn^Hni^ 
tbem, consequently without thinking that the one is a sensaimUf the 
other an emotion, and both afiections of mind ak>oe. To tUok of 
them as a sensadoa and emotion, would be to have ibrmed akeadj the 
philosophic judgment, which separates them from the object, not the 
mere momentary sentiment, which combines them with it. In the case 
of vision, there can be no doubt that this is done every nDoment, bj 
the lowest of the people, who have not the slightest su^icion that the 
cobur, or rattier the came of colour, as it exists without, is dtfennt 
from that redness or blueness, which they think they see spread oier 
the surface of objects ; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that, in eooh 
bining, in our notion of the beautiful oti^t, the delightful feeliog of m 
mind, we should do this, with as little susfHcion, that the delimit, whici 
we have diffused over the object itself, b our own internal &Bao0iaa. 

That, in thinking of a beaudful object, we do consider soaie pensa- 
nent delight as difiused, and, as it were, embodied b it, is evideo^ oa 
Ibe slightest reflectk)n on the objects which we term beaut%iL Ani 
yet, when we first think of this difiusioa of a mental feeKngOf^ a 
material object, — if we have not been in the habit of attendiag to cAa 
phenomena of the mind,-^the very supposition of such a process maj 
seem to involve an assumption, that is scarcely warrantable ; ptedsdj 
as the uneducated mukttude, — and, perhaps, a very great mafori^ d 
the smaller mukitude, who are educated, would smile, with !wniflriiBS 
more than unbelief, if we were to endeavour to make them acqaaioied 
with that part of the theory of vidon, which relates to cdour. But to 
those who have been m the habit of considering the mental phenon- 
ena in general, and particularly the phenomena commooly ascribed 
to association^ — the difiiision of this feeling, and corabioatioQ of tt 
with our notion of the cause of feeling, will seem oaky an insoaee 
of a very general law of our mental constitution* It is, indeed, oolf an 
instance of that general tendency to condensation of feelii^s, vliick 
gives the principal value to every object that is familiar to us, — to the 
home of our infancy, — ^to the walks of our youth, — to every gift of friead- 
ship, — nor only to these inanimate things, but, in a great meaaure, alBo» 
to the living objects of our affection, — to those who watched over sor 
infant slumbers, or who were the partners of our youthful walks. Tbe 
friend whom we have long loved, is, at each single momeitf, what he 
has been to us in many successive years* Without recalling to uslbe 
particular events of these years, be recalb to us theur defigbts; or 
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ratber, the very notion which we form of him contains in kself this 
difiiised pleasure, like some ethereal and immortal spirit of the pst. 

Nor is it only in our moral afiection, for beings living like ourselves, 
and capable, therefore, of feeling and returning our kindness, that this 
condensation of regard takes place. It produces an affection of 
almost moral sympathy, when there can be no feeling of it, and there- 
fore, no possibDity of return ; and where that softening influence, ac- 
cordingly, must be wholly reflected from our own mind. That, for 
inanimate objects, long familiar to us, we have a regard, in some degree 
similar to that which we feel for a friend^ has been the remark of all 
ages ; since every individual, in every age, must have been subject to 
the universal influence, which gives occasion to it. A little attentbn 
to this process, by which an object, of trifling value, becomes repre- 
sentative of feelings that aie inestimable, will not be uninteresting in 
itself, and will throw much light on that similar process, by which, in 
the case of beauty, I conceive objects to become representative, by a 
sort of spiritual reflection, of tlie pleasure which they excite. The 
following quotation is from Dr. Smith. 

" The causes of pain and pleasure, whatever they are, or however 
they operate, seem to be the objects, which, in all animals, immediately 
excite those two passions of gmutude and resenunent. They are ex- 
cited by inanimate, as well as by animated objects. We are angry, 
for a moment, even at the stone that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curse it. Hie least reflection, in- 
deed, corrects this sentiment, and we soon become sensible, that what 
has no feeling is a very improper object of revenge. When the mis- 
cMef, however, is very great, the object which caused it becomes disa- 
greeable to us ever after, and we take pleasure to burn or destroy it. 
We should treat in this manner the instrument which had accidentally 
been the caiise of the death of a friend ; and we should often thmk our- 
selves guilty of a sort of inhumanity, if we neglected to vent this absurd 
sort of vengeance upon h. 

" We conceive, in the same manner, a sort of gratitude for those 
inanimate objects, which have been the causes of great or frequent 
pleasure to us. The saibr, who, as soon as he got ashore, should 
mend his fire with the plank upon which he had just escaped from a 
shipwreck, would seem to be gtiilty of an unnatural action. We should 
expect that be would rather preserve it with care and afiection, as a 
monument that was, in some measure, dear to him. A man grows 
fond of a sntifffxHt, of a penknife, of a staff, which he has long made 
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use of, and conceives something like a real love and a^ctioQ ibr theo. 
If \\si breaks or loses tbem. he is vexed out of all proportioD to the 
valiie of the damage. The house which we have long lived in, the 
tr^ whose verdure and shade we have long enjoyed, are both looked 
upon with a sort of respect that seems due to such benefactors. The 
decay of the one, or the ruin of the other, afiects us with a kbd d" 
melancholy, though we should sustain no lo^s by it. The Dryads 
and the Lares of tlie ancients, a sort of genii of trees and bouses, were 
probably first suggested by this sort of affection, which the authors of 
those superstitions felt for such objects, and which seemed unreasooable, 
if there was nothing animated about them." * 

The reason of this friendship for inanimate objects, seems to me to 
be, that, with such objects, in the circumstances supposed, there is 
really combined a great part of tliat which forms the complex ccMicep- 
tion of our friend ; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that there should be 
a considerable similarity of the feeling excited. There is not, indeed, 
and cannot be, in the case of lifeless matter, that admiration of virtue 
and genius, — that gratitude for a preference voluntarily made, and Sa£ 
kindness voluntarily shown, — and that confidence in future displays of 
similar devotion, — which form so gratifying and ennobling a pert of 
friendship. But what constitutes tlie real tenderness of fiiendship, is 
something more than all these feelings. These may be felt, in attach* 
ments that are formed at any period of life, and at a very early period 
of mutual acquaintance. But that, which gives to such a unioo its 
chief tenderness, is long and cordial mtimacy, and espedally that wA- 
macy, which has taken its origin in an early period of life. The fiiend 
of our boyish sports — of our college studies — of our first schemes, and 
successes, and joys, and sorrows, is he, in whose converse the heart ex- 
pands most readily, and with whom, in latest old age, we k>ye to gnnr 
young again. With the very image of the person, is mingled the re- 
membrance of innumerable enjoyments and consolatioos shared k 
common. They are, as it were, condensed and fixed in it, and se 
reflected back upon us, as often as the image arises. But the remem- 
brance of a kxig series of agreeable emotions may be mingled ^?idi 
inanimate scenes, as well as with persons ; and if, by the refleclioo of 
these past emotions, it produce tenderness, in the one case, it 9SffSg 
is not surprising, that the same cause should produce a feelipg of tea- 
demess, in the other ; and that, as the chief source of the ; 



* Theory of Mond Sentiments, Part U. Sect iiL Ou^ 1. 
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thus in circumstances that are common to both, we should feel some-^ 
thing very like regard for every long familiar object, while it exists, and 
of grief, when it exists no more. 

The old man who pointed out the house of a deceased friend, and 
said, " Formerly I had only to climb those steps, to forget all the 
miseries of life,** must have fek for the steps, which he had so often 
trod, that regard, which arises from the remembrance of past delight, 
— a remembrance, which constituted so important a part of the pleas- 
ure formerly received by him, when they led him to the apartment of 
his friend, and to all that happiness, which was more than the mere 
fbrgetfulness of grief, even when there was grief, or the very miseriel^ 
of Kfe, to be forgotten. 

The same effect in heightening friendship, which is produced by 
long intimacy, is produced, in a great degree, by any single feeling of 
very vivid interest ; such as that of peril shared together, — the strong 
emotion of the moment of enterprise, — ^the joy of the escape, — and, in 
many cases, the glory which attended it, being blended and reflected 
from each individual, as from another self. In one of those admirable 
tragedies, which form a part of the series of plays on the Passions, there 
is a very striking picture of this kind, in the speech of an old maimed 
soldier, who, with all his modesty, has been forced to allude to some of 
his past exploits. 

<^ For I have fought where few alive remain'd, 

And none unscathed ; where but a few remain'd, 

Thus marr'd and mangled ; — as belike you Ve seen, 

O' summer nights, around the evening lamp, 

Some wretched moths, wingless and half consumed^ 

Just feebly crawling o'er their heaps of dead. 

In Savoy, on a small, though desperate post, 

Of full three hundred goodly chosen men, 

But twelve were left ; — and right dearjnends toere wt 

Forever after. They are all dead now ; — 

Fro old and lonely." * 

In a real case of this sort, every vivid feeling which attended the 
action, — and the remembrance of wMch was, in a great measure, the 
remembrance o( the action itself, — woold be combined with the per- 
ception of each individual survivor. The common peril, the conunoa 
escape, the common glory, would be conceived as one ; and, in con- 

* Count Bad], a Tragedy, Act HI. Scene I. 
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sequence of this uaky, as often as the thought of the ^oiiaus wcAaa 
recurred, each would be to the others as it were, another self. 

The same feeling in tli'is case, too, it must be remarked, extends 
itself, if not equally, at least in a very high degree, to inanimate tfamgs ; 
and there can be no question, that the sword which has been woni ooty 
as an ornament, and the sword^ which has been often wielded in batde, 
and in battle the most perilous, wiU be viewed by their possessors wsk 
very different regard. The weapon is itself a real compoDent part of 
the glorious actions which it represents ; and we transfuse, as it were, 
into the mere lifeless steel, a consciousness and reciprocity of our rmi 
feeUngs, exactly as, in the case of beauty, we animate the <>-rteni^ 
object with our own delight, without knowing that we have dcHie so. 

An object long familiar to us, by occurring frequently, either in per- 
ception, or in trains of thought, together with many of our noost inter- 
esting emotions, and the images of those friends of whoto we think 
most frequently, is, by the common laws of suggestion, so deariy asso- 
ciated with these emotions and ideas, that when it is preseot to oar 
mind, these shadowy images of happiness may almost be coDsidend 
as forming with it a part of one complex feeling, or at least are vety 
readily recalled by it. When such an object, therefore, is lost, and 
we think of it as lost, we do not conceive it as that BuifAe object of per- 
ception which it was originally, when it first affected our seises,— nn 
which case, the loss of it could not be very senoudy regarded by as — 
but we conceive it, as that complex whole, which it has become— d» 
image or representation of many delightful feelings. 

It is in a great measure, then, by the momentary belief of the loss 
of more than the object itself, that I would explain that disproportkxied 
emotion, which is fek to be absurd, yet is not fek the less on aocaum 
of this seeming absurdity. 

It is of external objects, and particularly of objects of 9i^y that we 
think most frequently, when we speak or hear of beauty ; but this does 
not arise from any exclusive peculiarity of the feeling excited by tfaee 
objects, as if the term were only metaphorically applied to others, bat 
because external objects are continually around us, so as naore fre- 
quently to excite the emotion of beauty ; and in a great measure, teoy 
because the human form, itself an otgect of vision, is represeotatifwto 
us of the presence of all which we love,-— of those with whom ow Efit 
is connected, and from whom its happiness has heeti derived, or fri» 
whom we hope to derive it. It is not wonderful, therefore, that what 
we think of beauty, we should think of tbi^ by which the emotion is 
most vividly excited, and slK>uld be led accordingly to seek it there. 
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That we are susceptible of a siinilar delightful emotion firom works 
of intellect^ is sufficiently shown by the fine arts, which are founded oo 
this happy susceptibility ; nor is the delight felt, only on the contenipla- 
tion of works of fancy,— at least of fancy in the sense in which that 
term is oommonly employed ; it is felt in the result of faculties, that 
seem, while exercised in the operations that produce the beauttfill 
remilt, to be very foreign from every einotion, but that tranquil satia* 
£E(otaoB wbicb may be supposed to constitute a part of our assent to 
any interestiug truth. How many theorems are there, to which a 
mathematician applies the term bmutifd^ as readily as it is applied by 
others to the design or the colouring of a picture, or to the wodrds or air 
of a song ; and though the delightful emotion which he expresses by 
that word is at once far bferior iQ degree, and only analogous in kind 
to the emottOQ excited by those objects, it still is so anak)gous as to 
deserve the denomination. In general physics, in like manner, how 
instantly do we speak of the beauty of an experiment^ which is so con- 
trived as to decide a pokit that has been bug in controversy, by very 
simple means, and with the exclusion of every foreign circumstance 
that might affect the accuracy of the result,— or of the beauty of a 
theory, which brings together many facu that were before dispersed, 
without any obvious bond of union, and exhibits them in luminous con- 
nexbn to our view. The delightful emotkni, in these inteUectual forms 
of beauty, is, it will be admitted, far less lively, than when it results 
from external things. But when we thus apply the term beautiful to the 
works of faculties, that are not immediately conversant with beauty, or 
in wbieb, at least, beauty is scarcely even a secondary consideration, we 
are far from using a metaphor, any more than we use a metaphor, 
when we employ the same word in speaking of the beauty of a land^- 
scape, and of the beauty of human form, which are both objects ol 
sight, but of which the resulting emotkns, though analogous, are far 
from being the same. We empk>y the term, because, from the analogy 
of the delight in the different cases, it is the only term which can express 
our meaning ; we do truly feel, on the contemplation of such intellectual 
works, a delight^ emotion,-*as we feel a delightful emotion very sim- 
ilar, however superior it may be in intensity of pleasure, when we k>dc 
on the charms of nature, or the imitative creatkms of art ; and, as we 
cQBeeive ^ very charm whiidi we feel to be difiused and stored in those 
beautifijA forms on which we gase, so does the charm which we feel, 
seem, for the moment, to flow over the severest works of intellect, in the 
conceptions which are embodied to us. Even reason itself, austere as 
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it may seem, is thus only a part of Beauty's universal empire tbat exr 
tends over mind, and over matter, with equal sway. 

But though by some mmds, which have not been conversut wiA 
the beautiiiil results of scientific inquiry, these severe and less <4)vious 
charms may not be readily admitted,— of motyd beauty, it is siordy 
impossible for any one to doubt that charm, which is feh by .us. evoi 
before we have learned to distinguish virtue by its name ; and mtiA^ 
even to the guilty, who have abandoned it, still retafais a sort of ilreail- 
Jid lovelinessj which they would gladly forget, but which no effixt ca 
whoUy banish from their remembrance, diat is forced stili to shud- 
der and admu-e. It is the analogy of this moral beauty, indeed, vdacb 
gives its most attractive charm to the beauty of the inanimate tmivefse, 
and which adorns poetry with its most ddightfiil images. To give ov 
mere approbation to virtue, as we ^e our assent to any tnidi of reason- 
ing, seems to be as little possible, as for those who are not bfiml, to 
open their eyes, in the very sunshine of noon, on some deHghtfbl scene, 
and to view it as a mere collection of forms without any coburmg. 
The softer moral perfections, so essential to the happiness, and ahnost 
to the very existence of society, are like those mild lights, and geodfe 
graces, in the system of external things, widiout which the repose of 
nature would not be tranquillity^ but deatkf and its modons, m the 
waving bough, and the foamy waterfall, and the stream diat gGdes from 
it, would be only the agitation of contiguous particles of matter. 

In all cases of moral beauty, as in that to which our senses took 
immediately give rise, we conceive the deUght which we fed, to be 
centered in the moral object ; and the very difiiisoD of the ddig^ 
seems to connect us more closely with that which we admhre, produdi^ 
what is not a mere sympathy, but something more intimate, — diat nnioa 
of mind with mmd, in reflected and mingled feeling, — vdiicb, notwtfh- 
standing all the absurd mysticism that has been written concemiog it, 
has, in the manner which I have now described, m part at lease, a 
foundation in nature. 

That certain circumstances modify our emotions of beauty, tbore 
can be no doubt ; — and even that they produce the feeling, when diere 
is every reason to believe, that but for such circumstances, no emodon 
of the kind would have been excited. The influence of what is caBed 
fashion^ in giving a tempwary beauty to various forms, is a most strfldog 
proof of this flexibility of our emotion ; and it is a fact too obvioas to 
require illustration by examfde. 
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*<If an European," says Sir J. Reynolds, in one of his discounes 
delivered at the Royal Academy, '^ if an European, when he has cut 
off his beard, and put false hair on his head, or bound up his own 
natural hair in regular hard knots, as unlike nature as he can possibly 
make it ; and after having rendered them immoveable by the help of 
the fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, laid on by a machine 
widi the utmost regularity, — if when thus attired, he issues forth, and 
meets a Cherokee Indian, who has bestowed as much, time at his toilet, 
and laid on with equal care and attention his yellow and red ochre, on 
particular parts of his forehead or cheeks, as he judges most becoming ; 
whoever of these two despises the other for this attention to the fashicxi 
of his country, whichever first feels himself provoked to laugh, is the 
barbarian.^^ * 

It is not necessary, however, to have recourse to savage life, to feel 
how completely the ornamental and the ridiculous in all the adventitious 
embellishments of fashion, differ only as the eyes which behold them 
are difl^rent. The most civilized European may soon become, in this 
req>ect, a Cherokee, and in his nice absurdities of decoration, be him- 
self the very thing at which he would have laughed before. 

Weary as we soon become of whatever we have admired, oiur 
weariness is not more rapid than our admiration of something new^ 
which follows it, or rather precedes it. It seems as if, in order to 
produce this delightful emotion, nothing more were necessary for ut 
than to say, Let this be beautiful. The power of enchantment is almost 
verified in the singular transformations which are thus produced ; and 
in many of these, fashion is empbyed in the very way in which magic 
has been conmionly fabled to be employed, — in making monsters, who 
are as little conscious of their degradation, while the voluntary meta- 
morphose lasts, as the hideous but unknowing victims of the enchanter's 
art. A few noonths, or perhaps even a few weeks, may, mdeed, show 
them what monsters they have been ; but what is monstrous in the 
pastj is seen only by the unconscious monsters of the present hour, 
who are again, in a few months, to laugh at their own deformity. What 
we arCf m fashion, is ever beautiful ; but nothing is in fashion so ridic- 
ulous, as the beauty which- has been ; as in journeying with sunshine 
before us, what is immediately under our eye, is splendour ; but if we 
k>ok back, we see a long shadow behind us, though all, which is 
shadow now, was once brilliant, as the very track of brightness along 
which we move. 

* Discourse Vn. 
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Yet, e^^en though what is coramonly termed foMoUf the modifier, 
or creator of general feeling, bad not been, it is scarcelj poeable thai 
we should not have discovered the influence of circumstaiices, oo ov 
individual emotions. Even in the mere scenery of nature, which, in its 
most majestic features, — its mountaiDS, — its rivers^ — its cataracts, seems 
by its permanence, to mock the power of man ; how di&reody do the 
same objects affect us, in consequence of the mere antecedents of 
former feelings, and former events ! The hill and the waterfiidi maf 
be pleasing to every eye ; but how doubly beautiful do tbey seem 
to the very heart of the expatriated Swiss, who ahnost looks as lie 
gaces on them, for the cottage of his home, half gleaming thicNigh Ae 
spray, as if they were the very hill and the waterfall, which had been 
the haunt of bis youth. To the e^file, in every situation, what hoi- 
scape is so beautiful as that which recalls to him, peihaps, the Ueaket 
and dreariest spot of the country, which he has not seen for many disanl 
years ? The softest borders of the lake, the gende enciinaices, tfatf 
seem to rise only to sk>pe into the delightful valleys b^we^ — the 
fields,-^)e groves, — the vineyards, in all their luxuriance, these bmre 
no beauty to his eye. But let hb glance fall on some rock, dm ex- 
tends itself, without one tuft of vegetation ; or on some heath or morass, 
of still more gloomy barrenness ; and what was indifiereoce till then, 
is indifference no more. There is an instant emotion at hb heart, 
which, though others might scarcely conceive it to be that of beau^, is 
beauty to him ; and it b to this part of the scene, that his wakiog eye 
most frequently turns ; as it b it alone which he mingles in his dreams, 
with the well-reraembered scenery of other years. 

That our emotion of beauty, which arises from works of art, b aos- 
cepdble of modification, by accidental circumstances, is equaBy evideot 
There are tastes in composition, of which we are able to fix die period, 
almost with the same accmtK^y as we fix the dates of any of tfatse 
great events, which fill our tables of chronology. What is gremoi 
scarlet to the eyes of the infant, is green or scarlet to the same eyes in 
boyhood, in youth, in mature manhood, in old age ; but the work 
of art, which gives delight to the boy, may excite no emotRHi, bal thtt 
of contempt or di^ust, in the man. It nhist be a m iser able bdkd 
mdeed, which is not read or heard with interest, in our fir^ jrears of 
curiosity ; and every dauber of a village sign-post, who knoiws coough 
of hb art, to give four legs and not two merely, to hb red fion, or false 
bear, is sure of the admiratk)n of the little critic, who stops hb hoopffi' 
his top to gaze on the wonders of hb skill. 
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Even in the jodgments of our maturer years, when our discernment 
of beauty has been quickened by frequent exercise ; and the study of 
the works of excellence of every age, has given us a corresponding 
quiekness, in discerning the opposite imperfections, which otherwise we 
might not have perceived — how many circumstances are there, of 
which we are, perhaps, whoUy unconscious, that modify our general 
susceptibility of the emotions of this class ! Our youth, our age, our 
prevailing or temporary passions, the pecufiar admiration which w« 
may feel for some favourite author, who has become a favourite, per- 
haps, from circumstances that had litde relation to his general merit, 
may all concur, with other circumstances as contingent, in giving 
diversity to sentiments, which otherwise might have been the same. 

If the emotion of beauty, which we receive from external things, and 
works of intellectual art, be thus under the control of our passions and 
remembrances, the pleasure of moral beauty is also, in some measure, 
under the same control. The great prmciples of moral distinction 
are indeed, too deeply fixed in our breast, by our Divine Author, 
to allow approbation and pleasure to be attached to the contempla- 
tion of pure malignity, or withheM from pure benevolence. When 
evil is admired, therefore, it is in consequence of some disproportionate 
admiration attached to some real or supposed accompanying good ; but 
still it is in the power of circumstances, to produce this disproportionate 
admiration, and consequently to modify in a great degree, the result- 
ing emotion of moral beauty. In one age, or in one country, the setf- 
d^iying virtues are held in highest estimation, — in another age, or anoth- 
er country, the gentler social affections. There are periods of society, 
in which valour^ — ^that gave virtue its name in the early ethics of one 
mighty people,— constitutes almost the whole of that national virtue, 
which commands general reverence, at the expense of the calmer and 
iar nobler virtues of peace. There are other systems of polity, b 
which these civil virtues rise to their just pre-eminence ; and in which 
valour is admired, less for its absolute unthmking intrepidity, than for its 
relation to the sacred rights, of which it is the guardian, or the avenger. 

It seems impossible, then, to contend for any beauty that is abso- 
lutely fixed and invariable. That general susceptibility of the emotion, 
sensitive, intellectua], and moral, which forms a part of our mental 
c<m^tution, is, it appears, so modified by the circumstances in which 
individuals are placed, that objects, which, but for these circumstances, 
would not have appeared beautifol to us, do seem beautiful ; and that 
other objects, from the same cause, cease to give that delight which 

VOL. I. 53 
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they otherwise would have produced. It is obnooslj, therefore, kn- 
posable to determine, with perfect certainty, the great point in qnestkn 
as to original beauty ; since, whatever our prinaary origmal feelings 
may have been, they must, by the influence of such modifykig drcora- 
stances, that are operating from the very moment of our birth, be 
ahogether diversified, before we are able to speculate conoemmg tfaeoD, 
and, perhaps, even in the infant, before any visible signs of fab emolioBS 
ean be distinctly discovered. 

Since we cannot, then, decide with confidence, eidier affirmativdjr 
or negatively, in such circumstances, all which remains, b sound ^lilos- 
ophy, is a comparison of mere probabilities. Do these, however, lead 
us to suppose, that, originally, all objects are equally capable of reodiF- 
ing the primary influences of arbitrary or contingent circumstances, 
which alone determine them to be beautifiil ? or do diey not rather 
indicate original tendencies in the mind, m consequence of ^hkh k 
more readily receives impressions of beauty firora certain ob|ects thw 
fix>m others. 

It must not be supposed, in an inquiry of fliis kind, that we are lo 
look to those high delights which beauty, in its most attractive fcims, 
aflbrds ; for, though it may be false, that all the pleasure of beamy is 
derived firom adventitious circumstances, it is certainly tnie tt tent, 
that our most valuable pleasures of diis class are derived from cireum- 
stances, with which our imagination has learned to embellish objects. 
The only reasonable question is, not whether the chief emotioes, whkfc 
we now term emotions of beatity, be referable to tbb source, bat 
idiether we must necessarily refer to it every emotion of dns ohss, of 
every species and degree. 

If, then, in our estimate of mere probabilities, we attend to the mffs 
which the infant exhibits, almost as soon as objects can be supfiosed la 
be known to him, it is scarcely poss9)le not to suspect, at least, that 
some emotions of this kind, are felt by him. The brilliant coloors, a 
all their variet'' of gaudiness, which delight the child and the savage, 
may not, inde .. be the same which give most gratificatioQ to our 
refined sensibility ; but stiH they do give to the child, as Aey giv« to 
the savage, a certain gratification, and a gratification which we shooU 
perhaps, stiU continue to feel, if our love of mere gaudy cokniin; 
were not overcome by the delight which, in after life, we receive ftooi 
other causes that are inconsistent with this simple pleasure— a d^gbt 
arising firom excellencies, which the child and the savage have not had 
skill to discern, but whigh, when discerned, produce the impression of 
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beauty in the same maimer as the brilliant varieties of cobur, perhaps, 
that are as easily distinguished, and, therefore, instantly felt to be 
beautiful. What child is there, who, in a toyshop, does not prefer the 
gaudiest toy, if all other circumstances of attraction are the same ? or 
rather, to what child are not this very glare and glitter the chief circum- 
stances of attraction f and in what island of savages have our circum- 
navigators found the barbarian to differ in this respect from the child? 
The refined critic may indeed feel differently ; but this does not arise; 
from defect of that original tendency to receive a pleasmg emotion from 
the contemplation of those brilliant patchworks c^ colours, which, though 
be has learned to regard them as tawdry, he would, in other circum- 
stances have adnured with the savage, but from the developement of 
tendencies to receive pleasure from other causes, which are inconsist- 
ent with this earlier delight, — tendencies which are original, like the 
odier, existing in the mind of the savage as much as in his own more 
enhivaled mind, but existing there inertly, because circumstances h^ve 
not ariseD to develope them. 

I have said, that from the undoubted effect of circumstances, in 
naodifyii^ our origina] tendencies, and of circumstances that may, in 
some d^ree, have operated before we are capaUe of ascertaining their 
influence, it is only an estimate of probabilities to which our inquiry 
can lead. In vision, however, as &r back as we can trace the emotion 
of beauty, some original emotion of this kind does seem to be felt iu 
ocdours, and varied arrangements of colours ; and if from vision we pass 
to that sense which is next to it in importance as a source of the feel- 
ings, that produce our emotion of beauty, we shall find another Uibe of 
our sensations, that seem in like manner, to favour the supposition of 
some original beauQr, however inferior to those other analogous emotions 
of delight which are to be the growth of our maturer years. The class 
to which I allude, are our sensations of sound, a class which seems to 
me peculiarly valuable for illustration, as showing, I conceive, at once, 
the influence of original tendencies, and also of the modifying power of 
eootingent circumstances. In di&rent nations, we find different casts. 
of music to prevail ; in the variety of these national melodies, therefore, 
we recognise the power of circumstances in diversifying the original 
feelings. But to this diversifying power there are limits ; for, however 
difiereot the peculiar spirit of the national melodies may be, we find that 
in all nations certain successions of sounds alone are regarded as pleasing, 
—-those which admit of certain mathematical pr(q)ortions in their times 
of vibration. It is not every series of sounds, then, that is capable of 
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exchbg the emotion of beauty, but only certain series, however \ 
these may be. The universality of this law of beauQr m one of oar 
senses, in which delight is felt from mere arrangements or succesaoBB 
of sounds, is a ground of presumption, at least, that aU beauty isaot 
wholly contingent, and affi>rds analogies, which, not as proofe, indeed, 
but simply as analogies, may fairly be extended to the other seoses. 

Even that fine species of beauty, which is to be found io the expn9> 
sion of character, in animated forms, at least if we admit that specks 
of silent language, which has been called the language of nettural sig^ 
does not seem to be, in all its varieties, absdutely dependeait oo ihs 
mental associations of the being who beholds it. These oomiexiflBS, 
indeed, of the corporeal signs of mental quafities, with the quafibei 
which they have been fi3und to express, give to the beauty that is ad- 
mired by us, in our maturer years, its principal power ; but tboo^ 
many, and perhaps the far greater number of these signs are laiqiHS- 
tionably learned by experience, there seems reason to tbmk, or at least 
there is no valid ground of positive disbelief, that there are at Jeaat 
some natural signs independe^it of experience, and equa% 
use and b interpretation. A smiling countenance, tar 
appears, if we may judge fix>m the Janguage of his own Iktie featiiKs^ 
to be agreeable to the infant, and a frowning countenance to be <&«- 
greeble to him, as soon as he is capable of observbg the di flcift 
lineaments or motions which are developed in the »iile or from ; 
though I admit, it would be too much to say, with certainty, that 
these signs, which we term natural, may not themselves be 
ed by earlier observations than any which we are accustoaied to 
take into account. Yet still, though the interpretatioB, even m ifaese 
\ cases, may, however early, result from still earlier experience only, 

this has not been proved ; nor is it necessary, from the geoerd anata* 
gies of mind, to assume it as certain, without particular proof in die 
particular case. To those, therefore, whose philoaopfaical sprit k 
easily alarmed by the word imiinctf as if it expressed a 
peculiarly mysterious, when in truth, every connexion of one \ 
with another, is equally mysterious, or equally free from naysteijr, j 
cannot fail to be so regarded by every one who has learned la < 
accurately what is meant, even by the most regular aotecedeneea and 
consequences of the events of nature ;— to that class of pfaSosopbeiBi 
who think that the word eaperienee accounts ibr ev^ ^Mg, wi&oat 
reflecting on what it is that experioice itsetf must priiBiaril^ have faeoi 
founded,— it may seem unphBosophic thus to qpeak of the | 
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stinofiive use, or instinctive interpretatbn of smiles, or frowns, or signs 
of «y sort Yet, how many cases are there, b which it is absolutely 
irapossiUe to deny these very instincts P and cases, too, in which the 
inunediate t^hct of the instinct, as much as in the supposed case of 
beauty, is the production of emotion of some sort, or at least of the 
visible agns of emotion. In some of the lowest of tlie animals wlricb 
we have domesticated, — ^in the cry of the hen, for example, the first 
time that a bird of prey b seen hovering at a distance, that cry, of 
which the force b so instantly and so fully comprehended, by the little 
tremblers that cower beneath her wing, who does not perceive, in this 
immediaie emotion of terror, an interpretation of natural signs, as 
iDstinolive as the language of afiection that is instinctively used ? Such 
a cry (rf* alarm, indeed, is not necessary to the human mother of the 
litde creature that has a safer shelter continually around him. But 
there are positive signs of pleasure, of which a delightful emotion may 
be the nnmediate consequence, as there are negative signs, which are 
merely warnings of evil to be shunned, that are followed immediately 
by an emotion of a difierent kind ; and these additional sources of 
eqoyment, it is not unworthy of the kindness of Heaven to have com- 
munioated to the infant, who may thus feel, in the caress, a delight of 
mare than mere tactual aoftoess. The cry of the parent fowl scarcely 
seems more qinck to be understood, than the smile of the noother 
to awake in the little heart that throbs withm her arms an answering 
ddigte; nor is there any philosophic inconsistency in supposing it, 
wimtever error there might be in affirming it positively, to be a part 
of a natnral language of emotk>n, which, like the undoubted natural 
homage of other animals, b instinctively understood, b every age of 
life, as in every nation of the globe, and which is already felt as happi- 
ness or afiection, before the happiness of which it is the promise, can 
itself have been iek or even anticipated. 

Of a still finer species of emotion, perhaps, than even that which 
arises firom kxAs or features of the living countenance, may be counted 
the pleasure which is fdt firom the contemplation of moral beauty ; and 
yet if we trace back thb feefing through a series of years, in the pro- 
gress of individual erootkni— though we may find many variatk>ns of it 
in various rircumstances^t b far from certain, that we shall find it 
more lively m manhood, than in the early years of the unreflecting 
boy. It b not to be expected, indeed, that moral beauty is to be felt, 
before die consequences of actions, which render them to our concep- 
tion moral, can be appreciated,— or that it is to be felt, but in those very 
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cases, in which such consequences can be known. There «re imi^ 
ofiences, therefore, that excite our instant abhorrence, of which a hof 
cannot feel the moral atrocity, — as diere are many virtues, of which 
he is incapable of feeling the manl charm. But, in vktuous aetiaDS» 
of which the nature can be distinctly conceived by hkn, be is not die 
dullest to feel what is lovely, — nor the dullest to feel, mixed with Us 
indignation and his pity, disgust at actions of a different sofru h Ae 
ballad which he exults or weeps to hear, he loves and bales wilh a 
love and hatred, at least as strong as are fek by those to whom he 
listens ; and it seems as if, far from requiring any dow growth of dr* 
cumstances, to mature or develope his emotioDs, diore were 
more necessary to his feeling of the beauty c^an heroic sacriA 
his knowledge that an act was truly heroic, — and nodung more i 
sary to his emotions of an opposite kind, than his knowledge that theie 
was cruelty, or ingratitude on earth. 

The observations which I have now made on difierent species ct 
beauty, are not urged, as of evidence sufficient to prove, positiveif, that 
we have feelings of beauty, which may be said to be original or inde- 
pendent of accidental associations of every sort ; sanGt this poinl, as I 
have already stated, is beyond our power to determine widi pevfett 
accuracy, because the mind cannot be a subject of our disdnct exani- 
nation, till many accidental causes, of the power of which, m the pead- 
iar circumstances of the infant mind, we may be without the sGgfalest 
suspicion, may have modified its original tendencies in the most import- 
ant respects. The burthen of proof, however, does not rest with the 
believers, but with the deniers of original beauty ; and since theioqiary 
has not for its object what may be affirmed with certainty, but merely 
what may be regarded as more or less probable, even these very ^6^ 
remarks may perhaps have been sufficient to show the grei^er proba- 
bility to be on the side of that opinion, which supposes diat aB oiigecs 
are not originally to the mind the same in beauty or defonnity, or, to 
speak more accurately, that all objects are not originally equally meMr 
pable of exciting either of these emotions, — but, on the cootraiy, dut 
though accidental circumstances may produce one or odi^* of 
emotions, when, but for the mere accidents, ndtfaer of them 
have been produced,— or may variously modify, or even 
some cases, the original tendencies, — there yet are in the mind sqibb 
original tendencies, independent of all association, — tendencies «o fed 
the emotion of beauty on the contemplation of cortaia objects, and cht 
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emotioa opposite to thi^ of beauty, on the contemplation of ceitam 
otber objects. 

This latter suppoation is rendered, I think, not less, but more cer- 
tain, by the arguments which are i»rged against it — arguments that 
seem to me founded on a very false view of the circumstances that 
should be expected to follow, if the doctrine against which they are 
urged were just. 

The feeling of beauty, according to my view of it, is not a sefuatiorij 
but an emationf a feding subsequent to the perception or conception of 
the otgect termed beautiful ; and which, like other emotions, may, or 
may not, fisllow the particular perception or conception, according to 
the circumstances in which those primary feelings, to which it is aoly 
secondary, may have arisen. 

It is vain, therefore, to deny, * that objects, which previously im- 
pressed us with no feeling of their beauty, may become beautiful to 
us, in oonsecpience of associations ; that is to say, of former pleasing or 
unpleasing feelings, peculiar to ourselves — for though it might be 
absurd to suppose that these former feelings could give us a new sense, 
it is far from absurd, that the objects of them may become to our minds 
the sutigects of new pleasing emotions — and of emotions similar, per- 
haps, to those which were formerly excited by other objects. That 
we are originally susceptible of various other emodons is admitted, 
and even contended, l^ those who would trace to the suggestion of 
them our feeling of beauty ; and these original susceptibilities, they will 
surely allow, may, Hke the susceptibility of beauty, be variously mod- 
ified, by the circumstances in which the individual may be placed, and 
may be produced, m consequence of former associations, in circum- 
stances in which they otherwise would not have arisen. There is not 
a single emotion, indeed, which does not admit of constant modifications 
m tfaifl way. Our bve, our hate, our wonder, are at least as much 
dependent on the nature of our past feelings, as our delight in what 
seems to us beautiful. Why should this one emotion, then, be expect- 
ed to differ firom our other emotions, which are confessedly eapable of 
being awakened or suspended, in different circumstances, though the 
mere object of c(»itemplation be the same f To those, acccordingly, 
who, firom being accustomed to consider beauty as either permanent 
and unchangeable in objects, or as absolutely contingent on accidental 
assodatioDS, may find scMooe difficulty in reconciling original beauty, of 

* Contend, Edin, Edit, 
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any sort or degree, with that influence of circomstanecs, wUch ohj 
modify it, or overcome it, it may be of some assistaDce, to conader the 
analogy of our otber emotions. Let us take, icNr exanple, oar eiDo- 
tions of dmre — ^feelin^ as livefy, at least, as our eroodoo of beau t y , 
and in many cases far more lively — vrbkh arise in the mind, loo, k 
circumstances in some degree similar, — oot on the cooteoipbtioo ef a 
present delightful object, indeed, like beauty, but on the coBtemphtiw 
of some delight that is future. No one, surely, whatev^ his ofnioa 
may be, as to the original indiflerence of objects that now seem beauti- 
ful, will maintain, that all objects, painful and pleaang, are eqeair 
ly capable, originally^ of exciting the emotion of desire. Yet bo 
one, I conceive, will deny, that it is in the power of generai fiwhinBj 
or of various accidental circumstances, to render objects deskdAe, 
or, in other words, capable of exciting, when oontempbted, tfab 
enK)tion of desire, that otherwise would have been sot iodiflferent 
merely, but perhaps positively disliked ; and to make ol^eets cease 
to be de^rable, which would have been hi^ily prised l^ us, but Sx 
the factitious circumstances of society, or accidents that may iniFe 
operated on ourselves with peculiar influ^ioe. There is a wudt in our 
very wishes^ as there is a mode in die external habiMments which we 
wear ; and in their different objects, the passions of dUferem ages and 
countries are at least as various, as the works of taste, to wUoh they 
give their admiration. When, at the Restoration, the auslm^ of Ate 
Protectorate was succeeded by the disgraceful profligacy of the aofal 
court, and when there was an immediate change of the d^rabfaiess 
of certain objects, as if our very susceptibilities of original pasaon had 
been changed, W9 do not stjq[)pose that any real change took plaoain 
the native constitution of man. In every original moral tendeoejr er 
afl^tion, he was precisely what he was before. In all ages, tfao nee 
of mankind are bom with certain susceptibilities, idiich, if i 
stances were not different, would lead them, as one great 
to form very nearly the same wishes ; but the deference of i 
stances produces a corresponding diversity of passions, that acuceiy 
seems to flow from the same source. In like manner, the noa of 
mankind, considered as a great multitude, might be in all i^ea e&doand 
with the same susceptibilities of the emotion of beauty, wliioh 
lead them, upon the whole, to find the same pleasure, in tlie 
platicui of the same objects, — if diflkrent circumstances did aot ] 
views of utility, and associations of various sorts, diat diversify the 
emotion itself. It is the same in diflbcent periods ctf life <tf the i 
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indifkiiml ; the desirableneBs of objects varying at least as much as the 
feeling of bemity. I may add, that, as there seem to be, in individ* 
uds, original constitutional tendencies to certam passions rather than to 
others, so there might be a constitutional difference, with respect to the 
original susceptibility of the emotion of beauty, that, of itself, might ren- 
der certain objects more delightful to certain minds than others. But 
stiH, when the race of mankind are considered as one great multitude, 
— as their nathre original tendencies to passion may be considered as the 
same,— their native original suceptibilities of the pleasing impressions of 
beauty, in certain cases, mi^ also have been the same ; tliough as 
these original tendencies, if they did exist, might yet admit of being 
variously diversified, to measure them by any standard, would even in 
these circumstances, be still as impracticable, as if there were no ori- 
ginal tendendes whatever. There is no standard of desire ; and as 
fitde, even in these circumstances, should we expect to find an abso- 
Inte standard of beauty. All of which we might philosophically speak, 
nvoM be the agreement of the greater number of mankind in certain 
desires, and the agreement of the greater number of cultivated minds 
in ceitan^emotions of beau^. 

That the feeling of beauty, which so readily arises when the mind 
IS passive, and capable, therefore, of long trains of reverie, should not 
ttrise when the mind is busied with other objects of contemplation,-— or 
even in any very high degree, when the mind is emjA^ed in contem- 
fdatiag the beautiful object itself, but in contemplating it, with a critical 
estwation of its merits or defects, — is no proof, as has been supposed, 
Aat trams of associate images are essential to the production of the 
enaotkm, but is what might very naturafly be suspected, though no such 
trains were at a8 concerned* The feeling of beauty, it must be re- 
membered, is not, as I have already said, a sensatiouj but an emotion. 
A certain perception must previously exist ; and though the perception 
may have a tendency to induce that different state of mind which con- 
stitutes the emotion, it has a tendency also, by suggestion, to induce 
many other states, and in certain circumstances, when there arc any 
strong desires in the mind, may induce those other states, which may 
%e accordant with the paramount existing desires, more readily than 
the emotion which has no peculiar accordance with them. It is the 
same in diis case, too, widi our other emotions, as with that of beauty. 
When we are mtent on a train of study, how many objects occur to the 
mind, vriiich, in other circumstances, would be followed by other emo- 
tions, — by various desires, for example,---but which are not foUowed 
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by tfaeir own specific deaires, merely in consequence of our ffetkt 
interest in the subject, the relations of which we are studying. Nor 
is this peculiar to our emotions only. It extends in some degree eva 
to our very sensations. In two individuals who walk along tfaesMoe 
meadow, the one after suflbring some very recent and severe aSidioQ, 
and the other with a light heart, and an almost vacant mind, bow toj 
different, in number and intensity, are the mere sensa t i o ns diat lORti 
every step ! Yet we surely do not deny, to him who acarcdy knois 
that there are flowers around him, an origbal susceptibili^ of besf 
afiected by the fragrance of that very violet, the £unt odour (tf whidi 
is now wafted to him in vain. 

The great argument, however, which is urged by the deueis of 
any original beauty, b founded on the fluctuations of off our emodaos 
of this class. When we consider the changes of every kind, witbie* 
spect to the varieties of this order of our emotions, — not merelj b dif* 
ferent nations, or diflferent ages of the world, but even in tbe sime 
individual, in the few years that constimte his life, — and io ouo; 
important respects, perhaps, in a few months or weeks,— can ^ 
suppose, they say, that amid these incessant changes, of which it is not 
difficult for us to detect the source, there should be any beau^dut 
deserves the honourable distinction of being independent and otigBtii 
In what respect, however, does this formidable argument difier bn 
that equally formidable argument, which might be urged agaiosltbe 
distinctions of truth and falsehood ? — ^those distmctions, which it isitD- 
possible for the very skeptic, who professes to deny them, not toaW 
in bis own mtemal conviction, — and the validity of which, tbe deoieisof 
any original beauty would be far from denying, or evmi wishinK to 
weaken ; since the very wish to convince of tbe truth of their theoij 
must be founded on this very distinction of a peculiar capaciQr in ^ 
mind, of a feeling of the truth of certain arguments, rather than of co- 
tain opposite arguments. If our tastes j however, fluctuate, do ootoir 
opinions of every sort vary in like manner ? and is not the objedipi* 
the one case, then, as powerful as in the other; or, if poweds^^ 
one, must it not be equally powerless in both ? I need not speikof 
difierent nations, or ages of die world, in this, more than in tbe olltf 
case,— of the very di&rent systems of opinions of savage, semibuh'^ 
ous, and dvilized life, in all their varieties of climate and state. Bati 
too, it is sufficient to think of one individual, — to compare the waif^ 
of the mature well-educated man, with the igncurance of his bf' 
hood, and die proud, but irregular and fluctuating acquirements of Ib^ 
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more advanced youth, — and if, notwithstanding all these changes, when 
perhaps not a single opinion ultimately remains the same, we yet can- 
not fail to believe, diat truth is something more than a mere arbitrary 
feefing, the result of accidental circumstances, that there is, m short, 
an original tendency in the mind to assent to certain propositions, rather 
Aan to certain other propositions opposite to these, — ^we surely are not 
entitled to infer from the changes in the emotion of beauty, not more 
striking, that all in the mental susceptibility of it, is arbitrary and 
accidental. 

In the case of those theories, which would refer all beauty in the 
iimns and colours, or other qualities^ of material things, to the suggestion 
of mental qualities, and the succession of associate trains of images in 
accordance with these, there is one circumstance which may have led 
to the Slusion, if the theories are truly to be held to be illusive ; and it 
is a circumstance common to all those cases on which the theories are 
professedly founded. By the mere laws of suggestion, though no 
other laws of mind were concerned, and though beauty, as a primary 
direct emotion, were the exclusive invariable result of certain percep- 
tions in aH mankind aUke, as immediate as the perceptions themselves, 
analogous objects would unquestionably suggest analogous objects; 
and, where the suggestions were rapid, and the pleasing emotion of 
beauty continued to co-exist with various suggestions, it might not 
be very obvious, when we endeavour to review the whole series of 
feelings, to which set of feelings the priority should be assigned ; and 
whether the emotion, which perhaps led to the suggestions of the anal- 
ogous objects, by the mere mfluence of this common delightful feeling, 
might not be itself radier the result of them. The pleasure which pre- 
ceded the suggestion of an agreeable object, and still continued after that 
object was su^ested, might thus seem to be the efiect of the suggestion 
of the agreeable object itself. When, therefore, in our endeavour to 
explain the beauty of any corporeal form, we dwell on it for any length 
of time, or even when we dweO on it with that mere passive gaze of 
pleasure which its beauty excites, a variety of analogous objects may 
be suggested during the delightful contemplation ; and, among these, 
since die different mental affections, intellectual and moral, which we 
feel in ourselves, or observe in others, must present to us the most inter- 
esting of aU analogies, it is not wonderful that some anabgous mental 
qoaUties should very readily arise in our mind, as any other analogous 
object is suggested m any other train. The pleasure attached to the 
contemplation ct the mental quality, will, of course, blend with the 
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pleasure previously feh fixHu the material object ; and may be coaceifed 
to be itself the chief constituent of that primary pleasure, since the aobae- 
quence is too rapid to be distinguishable on reflection. There is a 
pleasure also, it must be remembered, in such a case, firom the laere 
perception of the analogy of the co-e3U8ting olgects of tbou^ift^ — m 
pleasure that constitutes the whole charm of the metaphorical hmguaga 
of the poet and the rhetorician, — ^which gives, therefore, an addilionBl 
delight to the mental suggestion when the kindred image is suggested, 
and, consequently, leads us the more to ascribe to it the whcde deli^ 
which we feel. But though, when we consider any forms and coJaor, 
simple or combined, the analogy of some mental afiection may be sof* 
gested, and though, when the anak^pus feelbg is su^ested, the pk»* 
ure of the beauty may be greatly increased, diis is no pfoof that dn 
material objects themselves are not pleasing, independent of the wag' 
gestion, though not, perhaps, to an equal degree. The aofiness of 
moonshine may derive no slight charm, and perhaps its chief duni, 
from the mild graces of the mind which it suggests, or the rsmeni- 
brance of many a delightful evening walk with friends whom we brtd. 
But this certainly is far from proving that this softness of 
would not be delightful, in any degree, if it had not excked 
analogous conceptions. The sun, bursting in all his miyesty, like the 
sovereign of the ethereal world, through the clouds, which be seema la 
annihilate with the very brightness of his gfory, [H^sents unqoestioBafaiy 
many moral anafogies, which add to our delight, when we gaze dbofe 
or below, on that instant change, wluch aU nature seems to feeL Bm 
would there, indeed, be no delight in the contemplation of so magnifi- 
cent an object, if some moral analogy were not excited, and if the sun 
itself, with the instant succesdon of darkness and spleadoor, and the 
light difRised over every object beneath, were all of which our wmaA 
could be said to be conscious f 

Though, in this question of probabilities which we have been ^ 
sidering, the preponderance seems to me to be in favour of the 
of some original tendencies to the emotion of beauty, on die 
plation of certain objects, — I have already said, that it is only a i 
part of this order of emotions, which we can ascribe to such a source; 
and these, as I conceive, of very humble value, in relatioa to i 
more important emotions of the order, whidi are truly the proda 
of associations of various kinds. Though all objects rmfjUt not ham 
been originally indifferent, the ol]jects of ow livelier eraotkm at ptejic t f 
are certainly thos6 which speak to us of moral anidogies and \mpff re* 
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membraDCes. It wiU not be an unmteresdng ioquiry, then, in what 
way these asaociattons q[>erate, in giving birth to the emotions, or in 
akUng them with such powerful accessions of delight. 

It is the nature of one object to suggest, by the common laws 
which regulate our trains of thought at all times, some other object or 
fediog, that has to it some one of many relations ; and this again may 
suggest others, related to it in like manner. Each suggestion, during 
a kmg train of thought, may be the suggestion of some delightful ob- 
ject, and thus indirectly of the delightful emotions which such objects 
w^e of themselves capable of inducing ; and though the amount of 
gratification additional, in each separate suggestion, may be slight, the 
gratification afforded by a long series of such images, all delightful in 
themsdves, and all harmcHiizing with the object immediately before 
us, may be very considerable, — so considerable as to be sufficient not 
to favour merely, but absolutely to constitute that emotion, to which 
we give the name of beauty. Such is the view of the origin of this, 
emotion, which has been given, yntk much felicity of language, and 
with much happy illustration of example and analysis, by my very in-» 
geoious and very eloquent friend, the author of the Essays on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste. The continued suggestion of trains of har- 
monising images, Mr. Alison considers as essential to the emotion^ 
which consists, according to him, not more in the kindred associate 
fe^^^ themselves, diat are recalled to the mkid, than in the peculiar 
deiq^ attending, what he terms, the exercise of the imagination ia 
recalling them, — that is to say, according to the view which 1 have 
given of our mental fonctioas, the delight which he supposes to attend 
the mere suggestion of image after image ia associate and harmonizing 
trams of thou^t. This opinion, as to the delight of the mere exercise 
of knagination, seems to be founded on the belief of a sort of voluntary 
exertkm of the mind, in such trains, when all which truly takes place 
in them is the operation of the common laws of su^estion, that may 
be plea^ttg or punful in their influence, precisely as the separate feel- 
mgs that rise by suggestion, are themselves {^easing or painfol. The 
exercise of knaginatfon, in such a case, is nothing more than these sep- 
arate states themselves. When we gaae on a beautifid ol^ect, we do 
not call up the analogoi^ images that may arise, but they arise of them- 
sefees unwiMed, and if the images were of an opposite kind, the process 
would itself be painful. Indeed, if the supposed exercise of imagina- 
tion, were in itself as an exercise of the mind, necessarily pleasang, 
this exeroise, Mr. Alison should have remembered, is not coi^ned to 
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ob^ts that are beaattfbl, but is commoQ to tbese wiih the olgeets ditt 
excite emotioas opposite to tbMe of beaoty, io lAAch^ dierefiate, it 
would noC be very ea^ for him to accouiit for ks deferent effiscc* 
Since, according to his theory, the same species of exercise of imag^t- 
atioq is invdved in these likewise, it b very evident, that, if necessarily 
{leasing, it should tend, not to kicrease, but to lessra the disagreeaUe 
feelings, and to convert ugliness itself into a minor sort of beau^. Oa 
the fallacy of this supposed part of the process, however, it is unneces- 
sary for us to dwell. I attude to the supposed deKght of the mere «- 
ercise at present, only to show, how necessary it has been {^ in this 
theory, to account by a multitude of images, for an amount of ddgb^ 
which seems too great for any single image in suggestion. Here, thea, 
lies the great difficulty, which that theory has to overcome. To fan, 
who reflects on the circumstimces that have attended the emotion, ia 
cases in which it has been roost strongly fdt, does it appear, on das 
review, that a series of images succeeding images, have passed dmx^ 
his mind ? When we turn our eye, icnr example, on a beautifirf fiving 
form, b there no immediate, or almost immediate, feeling of ddig^ 
whatever, — but do we think <^ man^i anafogies, — and, till these analo- 
gies have all been scanned, and the amount of enjoyment, wfaicfa may 
have attended the diflferent objects of them, been measured, is the 
countenance of smile, or the form d* grace, only a mass <A odasuei 
matter to our eyes f There are cases, surely, in which die fe^ogof 
beauty is immediately consequent cm the very perception of Ibe bemli- 
iul form, — so immediately consequent, that it would be difficult to con- 
vince the greater number of those, who have not been accustomed Io 
reflect on such subjects, that there is any subsequence wfaateva*, anl 
that the delightful emotion is not itself the very glance, which gives Aat 
happy feeling in instant secpience to the soul. I have no hesitalion eves 
in saying, that the more intense the feeling of beauty may be, die les 
is the tendency of the mind to pass from the delightfol form, wteA 
fills the heart as it fills the eyes, to images of distant anak>gy,-Hbal 
this transition takes {dace, diiefly, where the emotioo is of a sfi^ 
kmd,— -and that what b said to constitute beauty, has thw an invefse, 
and not a direct proportion, to that very beauty wUch it b said (finscdf 
to constitute. There can be no question, at least, that, in the iangoige 
of every poet, and of every impassioned describer of these impassiQaed 
fedings, the total suspension of all our faculties, but fA that vdnckii 
fixed on the contemplation <A the dazing oiyect itsdf, b stated astt 
essential character of exceea of tbb emotion. There b uufbrailydt- 
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aeiSied a sort of rmpturous stupefieustion, which overwhelms every other 
thought or feeling ; — and though this, in its full extent, may be true 
only in those excessive emotions, which belong rather to poetry, than 
to sober life,— -even in sober life, diere is assuredly an approach to it ; 
aad we may safely, therefore, venture to assert, that the beauQr, which 
scarcely allows the mind to wander Icn* a moment from itself, is not 
less than the beauty, which allows its happy admirer to run over the 
thousand kind and gentle qualities which it expresses, or to wander, 
still more widely, over a thousand analogies in other objects. 

If we attend, then, to the whole course of our feefings, durmg our 
admiradoo of the objects, which we term beautiful, we are far from 
discovering the process of which Mr. Alison speaks. We do not find 
that there is, at least, that there is necessarily, any wide combination, 
or rapid succession, of trains of those associate images or feelmgs,-*^ 
which he terms ideas of emotion ; — and yet we have seen reason to 
believe, that the chief part of beauty is truly derived from that mental 
process, which has been termed association, — ^the suggestion of some 
feeling or feelings, not involved in the primary perception, nor neces^ 
sarily flowing from it. In what manner, then, does the suggestion 
act? 

The associate feelings, that produce this eflfect, are, I conceive, of 
two kinds. — ^In the first place, any very vivid delight, that may have 
been accidentally connected with any particular object, may be recall* 
ed in suggestion by the same object, so as afterwards to make it seem, 
in combination with this associate feeling, more pleasing than it origin- 
ally seemed to us; and may, in like manner, and with similar efifect, 
be recalled directly by an object similar at anak)gous to the former, 
which thus, even when we fijrst gaze upon it, may appear to have a 
sort of original bveliness, which, but for the rapid and unperceived 
suggestwn, it would not have possessed. One degree of beauty is thus 
acquired, — by every object similar to that which has been a source to 
us of any primary pleasure, — and with this faint degree of pleasing 
emotion, other pleasures, arising, perhaps, wholly from accidental 
sources, at various times, may be OHnbined, in like manner,— render- 
ing the state of mind, in the progressive feeling, more comi^ex, but 
still, as one feeling or state of the mind, not less capable of being again 
suggested by the perc^f>tion of the same or simUar objects, than the 
les» complex emotioD, that in the first stage preceded it. With every 
Dew accidental accession of pleasure, in the innumerable events that 
occur frrai year to year, the ddight itself becomes more complex ; till 
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at length die whole amount of complex pleasure, which Ae same ob- 
ject may afford by this rapid suggestion U> the mind wfaich coDten- 
plates it, may be as different from that yrhkh constituted the hfhf ii 
beauty in the fourth or fifth stage of the growth of die emotion, as Ast 
beauty itself, in its fourth or fifth stage, dififered from the simfde «i^ 
al perception. StiU, however, the pleamog emotion, though ibe grad- 
ual result of many feelings of many dififerent stages, is itself ilwsys one 
feeling, or momentary state of the mind, that, as ooe feeling, a^nitsof 
being suggested as readily and rapidly m any one stage, as in nj of 
the stages preceding ; and it is this immediate state of com[te em- 
tion, however slo^y and gradually formed, which I conceire to k 
suggested, when objects appear to us beautiful ; not the numkr of 
separate delightful states, which Mr. Alison's theory supposes to k 
essentially necessary. We feel the instant emotion of lovdBK95,6D 
die perception of a particular object, though we may \me bees 
years in forming those complex associations, wfaich have rendered Ae 
mind capable of now feeling that instant emotion, it is in tins iraj, 
that a landscape, which bears a resemblance to the scene oToor eirif 
youth, or to any other scene where we have been pecultailfbippfi 
cannot fail to be felt as more beautiftd by us, than by others who bsvc 
not shared with us that source of additional embeffidunem. The 
countenance of one who is dear to us, sheds a charm ores sndir 
features, that might otherwise scarcely have gained from us a b»- 
mentary glance. An author, whose worfc we have read at an M 
period with delight, when it was, perhaps, one af die earliest fk 
which we received, or the memorial of some tender friendship) odb* 
tbues for ever to exercise no inconsiderable dominion over oor ge^nl 
taste. In these, and innumerable cases of the same Und, ^ 
must have occurred to every one in his own experience, the dif«i 
suggestion is of an amount of particular deKght, associated wii tke 
particular object. This, then, is one of die modes in which I coacflw 
the emodon ot beauty to be excited, and the chief source of J "*^ 
pleasure which we class under that comprdiensive name. Iti «■* 
cientiy easy to be understood ; — it accounts for die variety ofci**^ 
in difierent individuals, when the object whidi one admires is sadi^ 
to others seems scarcely of a nature to afibrd any {deasa^ eo** 
whatever ; and, above all, it accounts for those more perplexH^**^ 
dies, which we sometimes find in the taste of ^ same indiviita'' 
when he admires, in some cases, widi an admtrtfxm that seems tsv^ 
scarcdy consislent with the refined {istidiousBess wtixAbB^is^^ 
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odier occanons. The delightful emotba which he feels from objects 
that appear to others inferior to the far pobler objects of which he dis- 
approves, may, in such cases, be confined to him, because the associa- 
tkxis from which the emotion has arisen, were his alone. 

Such are the modes in which I conceive the past, in our emotion 
6t beauty, to influence the present. But if all which the past presents 
to us be the conceptions of former delight, how happens it, that these 
conceptions, which often pass along our mind in reverie, with only 
hint and shadowy pleasure, should be heightened to so much rapture, 
when suggested by some real object before us f The images suggest- 
ed may afford the sources of the delight ; but the delight itself must be 
in some way modified, before it is converted into beauty. There is 
another part of the process, then, which we have not yet considered, 
to which it is necessary to attend. 

What is truly most important to the emotion of beauty, is this very 
part of the process which theorists have yet neglected. It is not the 
mere suggestion of certain conceptions, general or particular, for these 
often form a part of our trains of thought, without any very lively feel- 
ing as tbeir consequence. It is the fixing and embodying of these in a 
real object before us, which gives to the whole, I conceive, one general 
impression of reality. This, I have little doubt, takes place, in the 
manner explained by me when I treated of the peculiar influence of 
objects of perception^ in giving liveliness to our trains of suggestion, 
and oonsecpiently greater liveliness to all the emouons which attend 
tb^n. The delight of which we think, when images of the past arise, 
is very different from the delight which seems to be embodied in ob- 
jects, and to meet our very glance, as the terror of the superstitious, 
when diey throk of a spectre in twilight, is very difierent fi'om that 
which they feel, when their terror is incorporated in some shadowy 
jbrm that gleams indisdncdy on their eye. But for a process of the 
kind which I have stated, I do not see how the efi^t of beauty, a$ teen, 
fdKHiM be so -very different, as it most certainly is, from the effect pro- 
duced by a long meditation on all those noble and gracious characters 
of virtue and intelligence, — the mere expression, that is to say, the 
mere suggestion of which is stated to be all which constitutes it. It is 
in fhxxt, as I have said, this very part of the process which seems to 
me the most important in the whole theory of beauty. 

The increased effect of that incorporating process, which I suppose, 
in the case of beauty, is, in truth, nothing more than what we have 
found to take place in aU the cases of suggestion of vivid images, b; 
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objects of perception, rather than by our fainter and more fi^tnre i 
ceptions. The reality of what b truly before us, gives reality lo ail 
the associate images that blend and harmonize with it. We tfaink of 
ancient Greece, — we tread on the soil of Athens or Sparta. Our 
emotion, which was before faint, b now one of the liveliest of vAiich 
our soul is susceptible, because it is fixed and realized in the existiag 
and present object. The same images arise to us, but they co-exist 
now as 'they rise, with all the monuments which we behold, with the 
land itself, with the sound of those waves, which are dashii^ now u 
they dashed so many ages before, when their munnur was heard by 
the heroes of whom we think — all now lives before us, and when we 
behold a beautiful form, all the images suggested by it, five in tks 
manner in it. It does not suggest to us what was once ddigfatful, bat 
it is itself representative of what was once delightful. The visions of 
other years exist again to our very eyes. We see embodied aD wfaich 
we feel in our mind ; and the source of delight which is itself real, 
gives instant reality to the delight itself, and to all the harmantKing 
images that blend with it. 

This happy effect, I have shown to be too instantaneous to be the 
result of a rapid review or suggestion of many particulars, in each sep- 
arate casej but to depend on the combination with the olgects vAmb 
we term beautiful, of some instant complex feeling of past ddigbt, or 
of those general notions of beau^ and excellence, which themselves, 
indeed, originally resulted fix>m the observadoo of particulars, but wfaieh 
afterwards are capable of being suggested as one feeling of the iniDd^ 
like our other general notions of every species. 

After ' these remarks on beauty, it is unnecessary to make any re- 
marks on the opposite emodon, — the same observations, as to thair 
nature, and the cii'cumstances that produce or modify them, beiog 
equally applicable to both. As certain forms, colours, sounds, modons, 
works of art, and moral afiecUons, are contemplated with del^tt,^ 
the contemplation of certam other forms, colours, sounds, modoos, 
works of art, and affections of our moral nature, is attended with a 
disagreeable emotion. I have also remarked, that for this oppostfe 
emodon, in its full extent, we have no adequate name ; — drfenm^ 
and even vglitiess^ — ^which b a more genera] word, — bdog usua^y 
applied only to external things, and not to the mtellectual or moral 
(d)jects of our thought ; as we apply beauty alike to all. Hiere can 
be no doubt, however, that the same analogy, vidiich connects ov 
various emotions of beauty, sensitive, intellectual, and moral, 
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equally, in the emotions of this opposite class ; and that, though we 
are not accustomed to speak of the ugly^ and to inquire into what 
constitutes it, as we have been accustomed to inquire into the beautifidy 
and its supposed constituents, it is only because beauty is the more 
attractive, and the empire which itself possesses, is possessed, in some 
'measure, by its very name. 

Section IV. — Of Sublimity. 

After the attention which we have paid to the emotions, that are 
usually classed together, under the general name of beauty^ — ^the emo- 
tioDS) to the consideration of which we have next to proceed, are those 
which constitute our feelings of sublimity. On these, however, it will 
not be necessary to dwell at any great length ; since we may apply to 
them many of the remarks, that were suggested by the consideratk)n 
of the former species of emotion. 

The feeUng of sublimity, it may well be supposed, does not arise 
without a cause, more than our feeling of beauty ; but the sublimity 
which we feel, like the beauty which we feel, is an afl^tion of our 
mind, not a' quality of any thing external. It is a feeling, however, 
which, like the feeling of beauty, we reflect back on the object that 
excited it, as if it truly formed a part of the object ; and thus, mstead 
of being merely the unknown cause of our emotion, — as when it is 
philosophically viewed, — the object which impresses itself on our mind, 
and almost on our senses, as sublimey is felt by us, as our own embodied 
emoticm, — ^mingled, indeed, with other qualities that are material, but 
difiiised in them with an existence that seems radependent of our tem- 
pcmuy feeling. 

When Dryden said, of one of our most powerful and most delightful 
pasmns, — 

'< The cause of love can never be assign'd, 
T is in no face but in the lover's mind," 

he probably was not aware, that he was saying what was not poet- 
ically only, but philosophically true, though in a sense diflerent from 
that which he meant to convey. It is not the capricious passion 
alone which the lover feels, as in himself, but the very beauty that is 
feh by him in the external object, which is as truly an emotion of his 
own mind as the passion to which it may have given rise. Of all those 
forms, on which we gaze with a delight that is never weary, because, 
flie pleasure which we have felt, as reflected by us to the object, is to 
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us almost a source of the pleasure which we feel at the moineDt, or 
are about to feel, — what, 1 have asked, would the loveliest be, hut far 
the eyes which gaze on it, and which give it all its charms, as tbejr 
give it the very unity that converts it into the form which we MxUi 
A multitude of separate and independent atoms, — ^we found oursehres 
obliged to answer, — and notliing more. In like manner, I mi^ iik, 
what, but for tlie mind which is impressed with the sublimitj, woold 
be the precipice, the cataract, the ocean, the whole system of wofUs, 
that seem at once to fiU the immensity of space, and yet to leave tn 
our conception an infinity, which even worlds without number ooold 
not fill ? To these, too, sublime as they aref^byustobe, itbov 
mind alone, which gives at once all the unity and sublimity, wW 
they seem to us to possess, as of their own nature. They are, b 
truth, only a number of atoms, that would be preckdy the same ia 
themselves, whether existing near to each other, or at distances the most 
remote. But it is impossible for us to regard them merely as a md- 
ber of atoms ; because they afifect us with one complex eroodoa, which 
we diffiise over them all. When precipioe bangs over predpice, ad 
we shrink back on our perilous height, as we strive to kx^ dowa bm 
the oliff, on the abyss beneath, — in which we rather bear liie toRcm, 
than see it, with our shuddering and dazzled eye, — ^we have one viiid, 
though complicated feeling, which fills our whole soul ; and all the 
objects existing separately before us, are one vast and terrifyiog mp 
of all that is within us. In the hurricane that lays waste, and akaoflt 
annihilates whatever it meets, there is to our conception something Hme 
than the mere particles of air that fonn each successive blast Weni- 
mate it with our own feelings. It is not a cause of terror only,— i» 
terror itself. It seems to bear about with it that awfid sMhmtf, d 
\^ich we are conscious, — an emotion, that, as it animates our coqioreal 
frame with one expansive feeling, seems to give a sort of dreoijM 
unity to all the thunders of the tempest, or rather to form one migbtf 
being of all the minute elements, that when they rage, impelling and 
impelled, in the tumultuous atmosphere, are merely congregated, b; 
accidental vicinity, as they exist equally together in the gentlest braeie! 
or in the stillness of tlie summer sky. 

That sublimity should be reflected to the object fitim the mind, fto 
beauty, is not wonderful ; since, in truth, what we term bmrnif ^ 
nAUmUy^ are not opposite, but, in the greater number of cases, aia 
merely different parts of a series of emotions. I have ah'eady, » tii*^ 
ing of beauty, pointed out the error to which the coqusoq laoguap 
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of philosojdiers has a tendency, — the error of supposing, that beauty 
is one emotion, merely because we have invented that generic or 
specific name, which comprehends at once many agreeable emo- 
tions ; that have some resemblance, indeed, as being agreeable, and 
diffiised, as it were, or concentrated in their objects, and are thereibre 
claflsed together, but still are far from being the same. The heautjfvl^ 
concerning which philosophers have been at so much pains m their 
inquiries, is, as we have seen, in the mode in which they conceive it 
to exist, a sort of real eesencey — an universal a parte ret, which has 
retained its hold of the belief, when other universals of this kind, nc^ 
less real, had been suffered to retain a place, only in the insigni&^ant 
vocabulary of scholastic logic. 

Our emotions of beauty, 1 have said, are various ; and, as they 
gradually rise, from object to object, a sort of regular progression may 
be traced, from the faintest beauty, to the vastest sublimity. These 
extremes may be considered as united, by a class of intermediate feel- 
ings, for which grandeur might, perhaps, be a suitable term, that have 
more of beauty, or more of sublimity, according to their place in the 
scale of emotion. I have i^ined, however, the common twofold 
division of beauty and sublimity, not as thinking that there may not be 
intermediate feelings, which scarcely i^lmit of being very suitably 
classed under either of these names, but because the same general 
reasoning must be applicable to all these states of mind, whatever 
names, or nimiber of names, may be given to the varieties that fill up 
the intervening space. Indeed, if all the various emotions, to which, in 
their objects, we attach the ^ngle name of heautifidy were attentively 
considered, we might find reason to fc^rm, of this single order, many 
subdivisions, with their appropriate terms ; but this precision of minute 
nomenclature, in such a case, is of less importance, if we know suffi- 
ciently the general fact involved in it, — that there is not one beauty, 
or one sublimity, but various feelings, to which, in their objects, we 
give the name of beauty, and various feelings, to which, in their objects, 
we give the name of sublimity ; and that there may be intermediate feel- 
ings, which difi&r from these, as these respectively differ from each other. 
That which happens, in innumerable other cases, has happened in this 
case ; we have a series of many feelings ; we have invented the 
names, mblilhity and beauty^ which we have attached to certain parts 
of this series ; and because we have invented the names, we think that 
the emotions which they designate, are more opposed to each other, than 
tbey seemed to us before. One feeliog of beau^ difibrs firom another 
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feeling of beauty ; but diey are both comprehended in the same teni 
and we forget the difference. One feeling of sublimity, di&rs, inlike 
manner, from another feeling of sublimity ; but they also are both com- 
prehended in one term, and their difference too is forgotten, h b not 
so, when we compare one eDK>tion of beauty with another emodooof 
sublimity ; the feelings are then not merely difierent, bat tbej m 
expressed by a different term ; and their opposition is thus doubly 
forced upon us. If we had not invented any terms whatever, ve 
should have seen, as it were, a series of emotions, all shadowbg into 
each other, with differences of tint, more or less strong, and rapidly 
distinguishable. The invention of the terms, however, is fike die iote^ 
section of the series, at certain places, with a few well-marked ioes. 
The shadowing may still, in itstlf, be equally gradual ; but we tlmk 
of the sections only, and perceive a peculiar resemUance in the puis 
comprehended in each, as we think that we perceive a peculiar iim- 
sity at each boundmg line. 

To be convinced how readily the feelings, contrasted as they mj 
seem at last, have flowed into each other, let us take some esm- 
pie. Let us imagbe that we see before us, a stream gently g^ 
through fields, rich with all the luxuriance of summer, overshadowed 
at times by the foliage that hangs over it, firom bank to bank, and tfaeo 
suddenly sparkling in the open sunshine, as if with a still brigber ca^ 
rent than before. Lict us trace it, till it widen to a nu^aik riser, of 
which the waters are the boundary of two flouri^ing empires, camf- 
ing abundance equally to each, while city succeeds ci^, on its popakns 
shores, almost with the same rapidity as grove formerly succeeded 
grove. Liet us next behold it losing itself in the immensity of Ae 
ocean, which seems to be only an expansion of itself, when there s 
not an object to be seen but its own wild amplitude, betweea the 
banks which it leaves, and the sun that is setting, as if b aootbtf 
world, in the remote horizon ; — in all this course, from the bnx^ 
which we leap over, if it meet us m our way, to that boundless wasie 
of waters, m which the power of man, that leaves some vestige of te 
existence in every thing else, is not able to leave one lasting i^BfOSr 
sion, — ^which, after his fleets have passed along in all their pride, b, 
the very moment after, as if they had never been, and which bears cr 
dashes those navies that are contending for the mastery (tf kii^doaSr 
only as it bears or dashes die foam upon its waves,--if we were to true 
and contemplate this whole continued prepress, we should have a 
series of emotions, which might, at each momenti be similar to ^ 
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preceding enM>tion, but which would become, at last, so different from 
our earliest feelings, that we should scarcely think of them as feelings 
of one class. The emotions which rose, when we regarded the narrow 
stream, would be those which we class as emotions of beauty. The 
emotions which rose, when we considered that infinity of waters, in 
which it was ultimately lost, would be of the kind which we denom- 
inate sublimity^ and the grandeur of the river, while it was still distin- 
guishable from the ocean, to which it was proceeding, might'be viewed 
with feelings, to which some other name or names, might, on the same 
principle of distinction, be given. This progressive series, we should 
see very distinctly, as progressive, if we had not invented the two general 
terms ; but the invention of the terms, certainly, does not alter the 
nature of these feelings, which the terms are empkyed merely to 
signify. 

Innumerable other examples, — from increasing magnitude of dimen- 
sions, or increasing intensity of quality, — ^might be selected, in illustra- 
tion of that species of sublimity which we feel in the contemplation of 
external things, as progressively rising from emotions that would be 
termed emotions of beauty, if they were considered alone. It is un- 
necessary, however, to repeat, with other examples, what is sufficiendy 
evident, without any other illustration, from the case already instanced. 

The same progressive series of feelings, which may thus be traced 
as we contemplate works of nature, is not less evident in the contem- 
platioQ of works of human art, whether thai* art have been employed 
in material things, or be purely intellectual. From the cottage to the 
cathedral — from the simplest ballad air, to the harmony of a choral 
anthem — ^from a pastoral to an epic poem, or a tragedy — ^from a land- 
scape, or a sculptured Cupid, to a Cartoon, or the Laocoon — from a 
simple experiment in chemistry, to the elucidation of the whole system 
of chemical affinities, which regulate all the changes on the surface of 
our globe — ^from a simple theorem, to the Principia of Newton : — ^In 
all those cases in which 1 have merely stated what is beautifril and 
what is sublime, and left a wide space between, it is easy for the im- 
agmaticx) to fill up the interval ; and we cannot fill up this interval 
without' perceiving, that, merely by adding what seemed degree after 
degree, we arrive at last at emodons which have little apparent resem- 
blance to the emotions with which the scale began. It is, as in the 
thermometric scale ; by adding one portion of caloric after another, 
we rise at last, after no very long progress, fiK>m the cold of freezing, 
to the heat at which water boils ; though our feelings, at these two 
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points^ are as diflkrtDt as if they iiad arisefi from causes that faadoo 
resemblance ;-— certainly as different as our emotions of suUimitjr and 
beauty. 

In the moral scene, the progression is equally evident. By adding 
virtue to virtue, or circumstance to circumstance in the exercise of anj 
virtue, we rise from what b merely beautiful to what is sublime. Let 
us suppose, for example, that in the famine of an army, a sddier 
divides hi^ scanty allowance with one of his comrades whose heahhis 
lanking under the privation. We feel, m the contemplation of this 
action, a pleasure, which is that of moral beauty. In proportkn as 
we imagine the famine of longer duration, or the prospect of relief 
less probable, the action becomes more and more morally graod or 
heroic. Let us next imagine, that the comrade, to whose relief the 
soldier makes his generous sacrifice, is one whose enmity he has foh 
merly experienced on some interestbg occasion ; and the acooo isoot 
heroic merely, it is stMime. There is not a virtue, even of the most 
tranquil or gentle sort, which we may not, in like manner, render sob- 
lime, by varying the circumstances m which it is exercised; aodbj 
varying tliese gradually we pass through a series of emotkws, any tiro 
of which may regarded as not very dissimilar ; thou^ the extremes, 
when considered without the parts of the series whkh conoect dKin, 
may scarcely have even the slightest similarity. 

When I speak of this progression of our feelings, by which emoaoo 
after emotion may rise, from the faintest of those yrticb we r^ ts 
beauty, to the most overwhelming of those which we term sabGme, I 
am far from intimating that such a progress is in all cases necessuj 
to the emotion ; I allude to it merely for the purpocie of showiog, ditt 
sublimity is not, by its nature, of a class of feelings essentially difiereot 
from beauty; and that we may, therefore, very readily conceive, thai 
the laws which we have found applicable to beauty, may be apfdicabk 
to it also. 

So far b it, indeed, from bemg indispensable to suUimiqr, dial 
beauty should be the characteristic of the same ciicumsXance, in a less 
degree, that in many instances what is absolutely the reverse of beauti- 
ful, becomes sublime, by the exclusion of every thing wfaicb oooU 
excite of itself that delightful but gende emotion., A slight degree oi 
barren dreariness in any country through which we travel, piodoces 
only feelings that are disagreeable ; a wide extent of desohtioo, ^ 
the eye can see no verdtu^ as far as it can reach, but only rods tfcit 
rise at irregular intervals, through the sandy waste, has asortof s^^ 
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subliiBity, which we almost delight to contemplate. In the moral 
worid, the audacity of guilt cannot seem beautiful to us in any of its 
degrees ; but it may excite in us, when it is of more than ordinary 
atrocity, that species of emotion which we are now considering. Who 
is there who can love Medea as she is represented to us in the ancient 
story ? But to whom is she not sublime ? It is not in Marius, that 
we would look for a model of moral beauty ; but what form is there, 
which the painter would feel more internal sublimity in designing, tlian 
that bloodthirsty chief, sitting amid the ruins of Carthage, when as a 
Roman poet, by a bold rhetorical figure, says of the memorable scene, 
and the memorable outcast whom it sheltered, each was to the other a 
consolation, and, equally afflicted and overwhelmed togetlier, they 
forgave the gods. An old French opera, of which D'Alembert speaks, 
on the horrible story of Atreus and Thyestes, that story on which, as 
on other horrible stories of the kind, the ancients were so strangely 
fond of dwelling, in preference, and almost to the exclusion of more 
interesting pathos, concludes, after the banquet, witli the vengeance of 
the gods on the contriver of the dreadful feast ; and amidst the bolts 
that are falling around him on every side, Atreus cries out, as if exuk- 
bg, "Thunder, ye powerless gods, I am avenged." To lessen tliat 
triomphant revenge, which is so sublime in this case, would be not to 
produce an emotion of beauty, but to produce that disgust and con- 
tempt, which we feel for petty malice. I need not allude to the mul- 
titude of other cases, to which the same remark would be equally 
applicable. 

Whether, then, the emotions be, or be not, of a kind which may be 
gradual, by the omission of some circumstance, or the diminution of 
the vivid feeling itself, lessened down to that emotion, which we ascribe 
to mere beauty, it is not the less sublime, if it truly involves that species 
of vivid feeling, which we distinguish, with sufficient readiness, firom the- 
gentle delight of beauty, as we distinguish the sensation of a bum, from 
that of gentle warmth, without being able to state, in words, in what 
circumstance, or circumstances, the difference of the feelings consists. 
It is the vain attempt to define what cannot be defined, that has led to 
aU the errors and supposed mysteries in the theory of sublimity, as it 
has led to similar errors m the theory of beauty. Sublimity is not 
one emotion, but various emotions, that have a certain resemblance, — 
the sublime in itself is nothing; or at least, it is only a mere name, 
indicative of our feeling of the resemblance of certain affections of our 
mind, excited by objects, material or mental, that agree, perhaps, in 
VOL. I. 56 
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no other circumstance, but in that analogous undefinable emotion which 
they excite. Whatever is vast, in the material world — whatever is 
supremely comprehensive in intellect — ^whaiever in morals implies 
virtuous afiectioDS or passions far beyond the ordinary level of humani- 
ty, or even guilt, that is ennobled, in some measure, by the fearless- 
ness of its daring, or the magnitude of the ends, to which it has had 
the boldness to aspire — ^these and various other objects, m mind and 
matter, produce certain vivid feelings, which are so similar as to be 
classed together ; and, if we speak of sublimity, merely in reference to 
tlie various objects which excite these analogous feeKngs, so as to make 
the enumeration of tlie objects a sort of definition of the species of emo- 
tion itself, there can be no risk of mistake, more than in saying, that 
sweetness is a word expressive of those sensations which sugar, honey, 
and various other substitutes that might be named, excite. But, if we 
attempt to define sweetness itself as a sensation, or sublimity itself as 
an emotion, we either state what is absolutely nugatory, or what is 
still more probably false in its general extent, however partiaDy true ; 
because our attention, in our definition, will be given to some particular 
emotions of the class, not to any tiling common to the class, since there 
b truly no common circumstance, which words can adequately express. 
Hence it happens, that by this singling out of particular objects, we have 
many theories of sublimity, as we have of beauty ; all of them founded 
on the supposition of an universal sublimity a parte reij as the thecnies 
of beauty were founded on an universal beauty a parte rei- Sublimi- 
ty, says one writer, is the terrible — according to another writer, it is 
magnitude or amplitude, which is essential to the emotion — according 
to another, it is mighty force or power — according to another, it is the 
mere suggestion of images of feelings, directly connected with that 
elevation in place which has given sublimity its name — according to 
another, it arises from a wider range of associations, all, however, 
centering in some prior aflfections of the wind, as their direct source. 
It is very true, that terror, vastness of size, extraordinary force, 
high elevation, and various associate images, do produce feelings of 
sublimity ; but it is not equally true, that any one of these feelings 
is itself all the other feelings. Great elevation, for example, may 
excite in me the emotion to which it has given the distinctive name, 
and it is even possible, that many great virtues may, by a sort of 
poetic analogy, suggest the notion of local elevation, as snow sug- 
gests the notion of spotless innocence, or the shadow that follows 
any brilliant object, the notion of envy pursuing merit. But even 
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tbough, in thinking of heroic virtue, the analogy of local elevation were 
excited, — which it surely is only in very rare cases, — this would be 
no reason for believing, that the heroic virtue itself is incapable of 
exciting emotion, till it have previously suggested height, and the feel- 
ings associated with height. It is the same with magnitude or power; 
they are causes of sublime feelings, not causes of the sublime, — which 
has no real existence, — nor of those other sublime feelings, which have 
no direct relation to magnitude or power. Power itself, for example, 
is not magnitude ; nor magnitude power. The contemplation of eter- 
nity or infinity of space, is instantly, and of itself, as a mere object of 
thought, productive of this emotion, without any regard to my power 
of conceiving infinity, which may, indeed be a subsequent cause of 
astonishment, but which certainly does not precede the emotion as its 
cause. In like manner, any great energy of mind, either in acting or 
bearing, though it may suggest, by analogy, magnitude, as it may sug- 
gest many other analogies, does not depend, for the emotion which it 
excites, on the previous suggestion of the analogous amplitude of size. 
The two primary errors, in all these various theories, which may be 
considered as confutations of each other, consist in supposing, first, that 
sublimity is one, — the sublime, to use the language of theory, — ^which, 
therefore, as suggested by one object, may be precisely the same with 
the emotion suggested by other objects ; and secondly, llie belief, that 
because certain objects have an analogy, so as to be capable, by the 
mere laws of association, of suggesting each other, they, therefore, do 
uniformly suggest each other, and excite emotion only in this way, — 
that because any generous sacrifice, for instance, may suggest the 
notion of magnitude or elevation in place — which, if it suggest them 
at aD, it suggests only rarely, — it, therefore, must at all times suggest 
them, — as if it were absolutely impossible for us to see an object, with- 
out thinking of any analogous object, — to look on snow, witliout think- 
ing of innocence, or on a shadow, without tliinking of envy. 



Section V. — Of the Emotion caused by the Lmdicrous. 

The species of emotion which next demands our attention, is that, 
which, in the common realism of the language of philosophers, is said 
to be occask)ned by the ludicrous, an emotion of light mirth, which 
may be considered as opposite to that of sublimity, though not opposite 
in the strict sense, in which beauty and ugliness are opposed. There 
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are, indeed, some feelings of this kind, which may be said to aiiae 
from qualities that are truly the reverse of those on which subliiniiy 
depends, and in which, accordingly, the opposition is as com|dete as 
that of ugliness and beauty. In the composition of works of fancy, far 
example, a mere excess or diminution of the very circumstances which 
render a thought sublime, produces either bombast or inanity, and i 
consequent enK)tion of ridicule or gay contempt ; as in the buman 
countenance, an increase or diminution of any beautiful feature, may 
convert into deformity what was beauty before, and produce a corres- 
ponding change in our emotions. In this peculiar species of dispropor- 
tion, when the sublime is intended, but when the images, from the 
inability of the author to produce and distinguish sublimit, are either 
overstrained or mean, consists what has been termed bathos^ as rhetor- 
ically opposed to tl)ose peculiar emotions, to which, indeed, the veij 
etymology of tlie term marks the opposition that has been felt. 

Before entering on the minuter inquiry concerning the nature of tins 
emotion, I may remark, that every theory which would make our feel- 
ings of this kind to depend on some modification of mere pride io a 
comparison of ourselves and others, to our advantage, and to the dis- 
paragement, therefore, of the person supposed to be compared widi 
us, is founded on a false and very limited view of the pheDomena ; 
since the feeling is as strong, where there is the highest admiratioo of 
the wit of the speaker, and consequently, where any comparison, like 
that which is supposed to be essential to the producdon of the emotioa» 
would be to our disadvantage. It is in vain, for example, that Hobbes 
defines laughter to be ^^ a sudden glory, arising from a sudden concep- 
tion of some eniinency in ourselves, by comparison with the infirmitjr 
of others, or wiili our own formerly," — for we laugh as readily at some 
brilliant conception of wit, where diere are no infirmities of others dis- 
played, as where tliey are displayed in any awkward blunder. We 
often laugh, too, as tliis very definition, indeed, asserts, in thinking of 
our own mistakes of this sort, when we surely cannot feel any great 
glory, nor any eminence in om*selves, more than if we had never been 
guilty of the mistake ; the effect of our discovery of our mistake beii^ 
merely to raise us to that level of ordinary excellence at which we 
imagined ourselves before ; — not to raise us in the slightest degree 
^ve it. K the theory of Hobbes, or any theory, which converts our 
mere feeling of ludicrousness into a proud comparison of oursehes and 
others, were just, it would then follow, as has been objected to dw 
theory, that a man who was very self-conceited and superciliousy would 
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be peculiarly prone to mirth, when, on the contrary, it happens, that 
children, and, if persons m adiranced life, those whose temper is most 
social, are the most readily excited to laughter ; while the proud, to 
ivbom their superiority most readily recurs, are usually very little dis- 
fxised to merriment. " Seldom they smile," may be said of them, as 
¥^s said of Cassius ; and when they do smile, their smUe, like his, 
so admirably described by Shakspeare, has little in it of the full glory- 
itig and eminency of laughter, but is 

" of such a sort, 
As if they mockM themselves, and scorn'd their spirit, 
That could be mov'd to smile at any thing." * 

The mere stupidity of any one, when there is no vanity of preten- 
sion to conUrast with it, does not make us laugh ; yet if laughter arose 
Grom the mere triumph of personal superiority, there would surely, in 
this case, be equal reason for selfish exultatic»i ; and a company of 
blockheads should be the gayest of all society. In any brilliant piece 
of wit, it is to the images or thought suggested, in ready eloquence, that 
we kiok, without regard to him who is its author ; unless, indeed, in 
those cases in which the very character or situation of the speaker may 
of itself produce a sort of ludicrousness, by its incongruity with the 
gravity or levity of what is said. There is scarcely any thing which 
is more ludicrous than a happy parody ; and though the author of the 
parody may be allowed to feel some triumph over the original author, 
— ^if even his playful metamorphose of what is dignified and excellent 
can be termed a triumph, which is rather an amusement than a victo- 
ry ; — ^this triumph certainly cannot be felt by the mere hearers, since 
their pleasure is always greater in proportion, not to the infirmity of 
which Hobbes speaks, but to the excellence of the original, without 
great merit in which, or supposed great merit, the parody itself could 
not be felt as having any claim to our laughter or our praise. A paro- 
dy on any dull verses would, indeed, be still duller than the dullness 
which it ridicules. 

It is not any proud comparison^ therefore, which constitutes what is 
termed the ludicrous ; but, even in the proudest of such comparisons, 
some other circumstance or circumstances. It is the combination of 
general incongruity with partial and unexpected congruity of the mere 
images themselves, which may, indeed, in some cases, lead to this 
triumph as an auxiliary pleasure, but which has an immediate and 

* Julius Gesar.^Act I. Scene 2. 
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independent pleasure of its own — a pleasure arising from the discoverj 
of unsuspected resemblance in dbgects formeriy conceived to be kiKiwn 
to us, or unsuspected difference in objects formerly regarded as U^dj 
similar* 

Nothing b felt as truly ludicrous in which there is not an unexpect- 
ed congruiQr developed in images that were before supposed to be 
opposite in kind, or some equally unexpected incongruiQ' in iimges 
supposed to be congruous ; and the sudden perception of these ifis- 
crepancies and agreements may be said to be that which consdtules 
the ludicrousness ; the gay emotions bebg immediately subsequent to 
the mere perception of the unexpected relation. 

The congruities and incongruities, whidi give rise to this emodon, 
may be either in mere language, or in the thou^its and images which 
language expresses, or, in many cases, in the very objects of our direct 
perception. 

On the first of these, — the resemblance of mere sounds, in puns^ 
and other trifling verbal analogies of the same dass, it is unnecessaij 
for me to dwell at present, as they have been before under our review. 
How truly the ludicrousness of the pun conasts in the unexpected 
similarity of discrepant images, is shown by the greater or less fdeasure 
which it affiurds, in proportion as the images themselves are naore or 
less discrepant, — being greatest, therefore, when there is a complele 
opposition, with the exception of that single tie of similar sound, wbicfa 
is found unexpectedly to connect them. When the images themseh^ 
are congruous, so as to seem capable of being suggested by th^ own 
congruities, the pun is scarcely felt, or rather there is nothing fell to 
which the name of pun can be given. 

But though the unsuspected connection of objects, by their resem- 
blances of mere sound, as in puns, and all the small varieties of varbal 
and literal wit, may be uniformly ludicrous, this b far from being the 
case with the other species of unsuspected resemblance, in relations of 
thought to thought, or of existing things. It is necessary, therefore, to 
form some limitation of the general proposition as to the ludiciousoess 
of relations which we perceive suddenly and unexpectedly, die only 
circumstance which as yet we have supposed to be necessary to the 
rise of J^ emotion. 

In the first place, an exception must be made in the case of scientific 
truths. When it is discovered, in chemistry, or in any other physical 
science, that there truly have been relations of objects or events, ^riokh 
were not suspected by us before, there is no feeling of ludicrousness, 
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though the substances found to have some common property should be 
opposite in every other req>ect. What could be more unexpected, 
or more incongruous with our previous conceptions of the specific 
gravity of metals, than the discovery, that the lightest of all substances, 
which are not in the state of an aerial fluid, is a metal, the base of an- 
other substance with which we had been long acquainted? Yet, 
though we were astonished at such a discovery, we fek no tendency 
whatever to laugh. The relation, in short, did not seem to us to in- 
volve any thing ludicrous. 

Why then do we not laugh, in such a case, at the discovery of the 
resemblance of objects or qualities, which were before regarded by us 
as oot less incongruous than any of the unsuspected relations which are 
exhil>ited to us in the quaintest conundrum, that excites our laughter, 
almost in the very instant in which the strange relation is pointed out ? 
The principal reason of this difference, I conceive, is the importance of 
the physical relation. The interest attached by us to the discovery of 
truth, occupies the mind too seriously, to allow that light play of thought 
which is essendal to the rise of the gay emotion. In this respect, there 
is a very striking analogy to a species of animal action, which resem- 
bles our emotions of thb kind also, in some other striking circum- 
stances, particularly in the tendency to laughter, which is an equal and 
very curious result of both. If the palm of the hand be gendy tickled, 
when the mind is vacant, the influence of the mechanical operation in 
this way is very powerful ; but, if the faculties be exerted on any inter- 
esting subject, the same action on the palm of the hand may take place 
without any consequent laughter, and even, perhaps, without any con- 
sciousness of the process which has been taking place. A new phe- 
nomenon, or a new discovered relation, in former phenomena, engages 
the mind too closely to allow any feeling of ludicrousness, and conse- 
quent laughter to arise, — in the same way as those very circumstances 
would probably be sufficient to prevent the laughter of tickling, if the 
mechanical cause were applied at the very moment at which we learn 
the important discovery, and applied precisely in the same manner 
as when the strange feeling and the laughter were before the resuh. 

There is another circumstance, that, in the case of a law of nature, 
however strange and apparently iocougruous with our former concep- 
tions its phenomena may be, must have considerable effect in occupjong 
the mind more fully with the discovery ; — that it is impossible for the 
mind to rest in the simple discover}', without rapidly passing in review 
the various circumstances that seem to us likely to be connected with it 
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in the analogous phenomena — a state of mind which is of itself most 
unfavourable to the mirthful emotion. There are, unquestionably, states 
of mind, during the prevalence of affliction, or any strong passioo, m 
which there is no point in the jest, as there is no pleasure in the my 
aspect of joy. To the friend returning from Hie funeral of his fiicod, 
we, of course, do not think of uttering any of those common expreaioos 
of merriment, in which, at other times, we might occasionally bdulge; 
the natural respect which we feel for sorrow, being sufficient to Aeck 
tlie gaiety, or, at least, the appearance of gaiety. But, even tboi^ 
in violation of that respect which the sorrowful claim, the happiet 
effusions of wit were to be poured out, on such an occasioD, Acre 
would be no answering mirth, in that heart, which, at other times, 
would have felt and relumed die gaiety. What grief thus manifesiiT 
does, other strong interests, that absorb, in like manner, the gcoenl 
feelings of the mind, may well be supposed to do ; and we may, tbcre- 
fore, listen to facts, the most seemingly mcongruous with our prior 
knowledge, when our curiosity is awake to their importance, as djeds 
of science, without the slightest disposition to those light emoCieDs, 
which almost every other incongruity, or fancied incongruity, wooM 
have produced. 

It may accordingly be remarked, that to those, who have not sofr 
cient elementary knowledge of science, to feel any interest b pbyaica! 
truths, as one connected system, and no habitual deare of explorin? 
the various relations of new phenomena, many of the facts in nature, 
which have an appearance of incongruity, as first stated, do traly seem 
ludicrous. If the vulgar were to be told, that they do not see dircctlj 
the magnitude, or place, or distance of bodies, with their eyes alooe, 
but, in some measure, by the indirect mfluence of other senses, (t 
which light has no effect whatever, — that the feelings of coW and W 
proceed from the same cause, — and that there is a great deal of beat 
in the coldest ice, they would not merely disbelieve what we vbe^ 
say, but they would laugh at what we tell them, as if it were abtoktdj 
ridiculous. The gravest truths of science wotdd be to them, what the 
pleasantries of wit are to us. 

The relations, which are ludicrous, and which, as ludicrous, in creiy 
instance involve some unsuspected resemblance of objects or cpirftife* 
before regarded as incongruous, or some equally unsuspected divasilt^ 
when the resemblance was before supposed to be complete, adflHt. 
perhaps, of being referred to three classes — in the first place, to fe 
class of those, m \rfiich objects are brought together, that are nobfe 
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and mean, or tbe forms of language, commonly employed in treating 
anlajects hi^ and low, are traosferred from one to the other. Such a 
transfer, gives rise, in the one case, to the hurUsque^ in which objects, 
ooble in themselves, are made ridiculous by the meanness of phrases 
aad figures ; in the other case, to the mock-^raic^ in which, by a con- 
trary process, the mean is rendered ridiculous by the magnificent trap- 
pings of rhetoric with which it is invested. 

In these instances c^ artificial combination of the very great, and the 
very little, there can be no question as to the ludicrousness of the 
einotion which such piebald dignity excites ; and there are circum- 
glances which occur in nature, exactly of the same kind, and product- 
Mre, therefore, of the same emotion ; the incongruities being not in 
oiere thought and image, but in objects direcdy perceived. When any 
wdl dra»ed person, walking abng the street, falls into the mud of 
some splashy gutter, the situatk)n and the dirt, when combined with 
the diaracter and appearance of the unfortunate stumbler, form a sort 
of natural bwrle$que^ or mockrheroiCf in which diere is a mixture of the 
Bobte and tbe mean, as much as in any of the works of art, to which 
those nefloes are given. He who amuses us by his fall, is, in truth, for 
the moment, an unintentional buffix>n, performing for us, unwillingly, 
what the bu)£)0Q, with bis stalely strut, and his paper crown, and the 
other trappings of mock royalty, strives to imitate, with less effect, be- 
cause there is wanting, in him, that additional contrast of the lofty state 
of mind, with tbe ridiculous situation, which forms so important a part 
of tbe laughable whole in the accidental fall. It is this contrast of the 
state of mind, with that which we feel that it would be, if the circum- 
stances were known to him, that fonm tbe principal ludicrousness of 
the situatkm of any one, who has tbe misfortune of being in a crowded 
oompany, with bis coat accidentally torn, or with any other imperfection 
of dress, that attracts all eyes, perhaps, but his own. In the rude 
pastimes of the village, in like manner, it is because the swain is 

^ Mistmstless of his smutted face, 
That secret laughter titters round the place." 

A second class of relations, which are ludicrous, are those which 
derive their ludicrousness, not from the objects themselves, but from the 
mind of the hearer or reader, which has been previously led to expect 
something very different from what is presented to it. To take a very 

TOL. !• 57 
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trite example of this sort : If the question be asked, What wine do yen' 
like best ? One person, perhaps, answerbg, ChampaigDe, anotfaer. 
Burgundy, and a third says, the wine which 1 am not to pay for. We 
kugh, if we laugh at aU, chiefly because we eKpect».'d a very dififereot 
answer ; and the incongruity which is felt, has relation, therefisre, to our 
own state of mind, more than to the question itself. It is this previoos 
anticipation of an answer, with which the answer received by us is par- 
tially incongruous^ that either forms the principal delight of many of the 
ban mots of conversation, or at least aids their eSdct most powerfully ; 
and, by the contrast which it produces, it adds, m a most mcntifyiDg 
manner, to the painful keenness of an unexpected sarcasm* Thus, to 
take an bstance from a story which Dr. Arbuthnot teUs us, " Sir Wiiham 
Temple, and the famous Lord Brumpker, being neighbours in the country, 
bad frequently very sharp contentions ; like other great men, one couid 
Bot bear an equal, and the other would not admit of a superior. Uy 
Lord was a great admirer of curiosities, and had a very good coUecsioiiy 
which Sir William used to undervalue upon all occasions, disparagpng 
every thing of his neighbour's and giving something of his own the pr«Cep^ 
ence. This by no means pleased his Lordship, who took all opportuoi- 
ties of being revenged. One day, as they were discoursing together of 
their several rarities, my Lord very seriously and gravely replied to him, 
* Sir William, say no more of the matter, you must at length yiekl to 
me, I having lately got something which it is imposable for you to ob- 
tain ; for, sir,' said his Lordship smiling, ^ my Welch steward has seat 
me a flock of geese, and those what you can never have, since aO fomr 
geese are swans.^ " * In this case, there can be no doubt, that tka 
keenness of the sarcasm, would be far more severely felt, in conseqoeoce 
of the previous anticipation of an answer of a very diflferent kind. 

The feeling of ludicrou5ne8& is the same, when our previous antki* 
pation is disappointed by agreement, where we expected difereDce, 
as when it is disappointed by difference, where we expected agree- 
ment Such is the case in the game of Cross Purposes, where, in a 
series of questions and answers, the answers are paired with questkns 
to which tliey were not given. In what are termed the cross readings 
of newspapers, where, \rithout paying regard to the separatiop into 
columns, we read what is in the same line of the page, throu^ the 
successive columns, as if continuous, there is little agreement <^ sense 

* MiaceUanies, 2d Edit. Vol L p. 113. 
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te be expected, and we smile accordingly at the strange congruities 
mbich such readings may sometimes discover. 

A third set of relations of this kind derive their ludicrousness from our 
consideration of the mind of the speaker, or writer, or performer of the 
action. When our mirth is excited at any awkward effort, for exam- 
ple, we laugh, because we are aware of that which the effort was 
intended to perform, and are struck with the contrast of the performance 
itself. We laugh, in short, at the awkward failure, not at the motion 
or attitude itself, considered simply, without relation to some higher 
end, as a mere motion or attitude ; and we laugh at the failure, be- 
cause we compare as I have said, the awkward result with the grace 
which was intended, or which, at least, we imagine to have been in- 
tended. 

It is, as might be supposed, on a similar principle, that our mirdi is 
excited by every appearance of mental awkwardness. We laugh, for 
example, when we discover in a work any very visible marks of con- 
straint and difficulty on the part of an author, as in far-fetchcrd 
thoughts, or stiff and quaint phraseology, — and we laugh, not merely 
on account of the incongruity of the thoughts or phrases themselves, 
which are thus strangely brought into union, though this, perhaps, may 
form the chief element of the ludicrogsness, but in some degree also, 
act the contrast of the labour wWch we discover, with the ease which 
the writer is supposed by us to assume and affect. That composition 
of every sort involves difficulty on the part of the composer, we know 
well ; but we still require that the difficulty should be kept from our 
^gbt. We must not see him biting his nails, and torturing himself to 
give us satisfaction. His great aim accordingly is, to present to us 
what is excellent, but to present it, so free from any marks of the toil 
which it has cost, as to seem almost to have risen in the mind by the 
inurestrained course of spontaneous suggestion. Any appearance of 
constraint, therefore, presents to us a sort of incongruity, almost as 
striking as when the noble and the mean are blended together. Even 
when we think, in reading any of the extravagant conceits that abound 
so much in the works of our older writers, that we are smiling merely 
at the images which are brought together, and which nature seems to 
have intended never to meet, we are, in truth, smiling in part at the very 
feelings of the writer, when he was so laboriously and painfully absurd. 
If the feelings that succeed each other, in the mind even of the sublim- 
*est poet, in the weary hour of composition, could, by any process, be 
made distinctly visible to us, there is no small reason to apprehend, 
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that, with all our reverence (or his noble art, and for his own indindori 
excellence b that art, our emotions would be of the ludicrous load, 
or, at least, that some portion of the ludicrous would mingle vrith our 
admiration. There can be no question, that he would seem to haft 
performed more labour, if we could be thus conscious ci his feefingi, 
before his labour was half accomplished, than if we were onfy* to hif« 
exhibited to us the beautiful results of the whole long coofinued exer- 
cise of his thought. This labour, which a skilful writer knows so waB 
how to conceal from us, a writer, who is food of astonishing us widi 
extravagant conceits, forces constantly upon our view ; and there is 
hence scarcely any image, which he presents to us, so ludicrous as dm 
picture which he indirectly gives us of himself. 

Another set of examples, in which the consideration of the mind of 
the speaker forms an essential part of the ludicrousness, are those 
which are commonly termed bulk or blunders ; b which ihert is no 
ludicrousness, unless we are able to distinguish what the speaker 
meant, and thus to discover some strange agreement of his real i 
bg, with that opposite or contradictory meaning which the words 
to convey. A buU must, therefore, be genuine, or fcr the 
considered to be genuine, before it can divert with its incongruity. As 
mere nonsense, it would be as litde amusing as any odier noBsense. We 
must have before us, in concepuon at least, the speaker htmself, and 
contrast the well-meaning seriousness of his affirmation with the verbil 
absurdity which be utters, of which we are at the same lime abb l» 
discover the unsuspected tie. 

The emotion we have been considering, is not a simfde feefing, hn 
tlie analysis of it does not seem very difficult The necessary MMe^ 
pededness of the congruity or incongruity that is remarked, seeon of 
itself to point out one element, in the astonishment which may natnraBy 
be supposed to arise in such a case ; and the other ekmeot, wfaidi 
nature has made as quick to rise on the perception of the hidicioai 
object, as astonishment itself, is a vivid feelbg of del^bt, oo» of lilt 
forms of tliat joy or gladness which I comprehended b my eatmeratiaB 
of the few primary constituents of our emotions. Astonishment, oob- 
bined with this particular delight, is the mirthful emotion that has bteo 
the subject of our bquiry ; and Akenside, therefore, b ^vbg it tbt 
name of " gay surprise," * seems to have expressed, with the aaalytio 



* The expression m the origbal seenw to be '^ gay contempt." See ' 
ures of Imagbation,'^ B. III. v. 960— aad seoondform of the potBi, B.IL 
V.524. 
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accuracy of a philosopher, die complex feelings which he was poetical- 
ly describing. 

The advantages which we derive from our susceptibility of this 
species of emotion, are, in their immediate influence on the cheerful- 
ness, and therefore on the general happiness of society, sufficiendy 
obvious. ^How^ many hours would pass wearily along but for *these 
pleasantries of wit, or of easier and less pretending gaiety, which enliven 
what would have been duU, and throw many bright colours on what 
would have been gloomy. We are not to estimate these accessions of 
pleasure lightly, because they relate to objects that may seem trifling, 
when considered together with those more serious concerns, by which 
our ambition is occupied, and in relation to which, in the success or 
failure of our various projects, we look back on the past months or 
years of our life, as fortunate or unfortunate. If these serious concerns 
alone were to be regarded, we might often have been very fortunate 
and very unhappy, as in other circumstances we might often have had 
much happiness in the hours and days of years, which terminated at 
last in the disappointment of some favourite scheme. It is good to 
travel with pure and balmy airs and cheerful sunshine, though we should 
not find, at the end of our journey, the friend whom we wished to see ; 
and the gaieties of social converse, though they are not, in our journey 
of life, what we travel to obtain, are, during the continuance of our 
journey, at once a freshness which we breathe, and a light that gives 
every object to sparkle to our eye, with a radiance that is not its 
own. 

Such are the immediate and obvious influences of this emotion.. 
But it is not of slight value in influences that are less direct ; though 
capable of being sometimes abused, and far from being always so 
exacdy coincident with moral propriety, as to furnish a criterion 
of rectitude, it must be allowed to be, m its ordmary circumstances, 
favourable to virtue, presenting often a check to improprieties, oa 
which, but for such a restraint, the heedless would rush without scru- 
j pie — a check, too, which is, by its very nature, peculiarly suited to 
those who despise the more serious restraints of moral principle, and 
the opinion of the virtuous. The world's dread laugh, which even the 
firm philosopher is said to be scarcely able to scorn, qannot be scorned 
by those to whom the approbation of the world is, what conscience b 
to the wise and virtuous ; and though that laugh is certainly not so 
unerring as the voice of moral judgment within the breast, it is still, in 
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far the greater number of cases, in accordance with it ; and wben k 
differs, diflers far more frequendy in the degree of its c^isure or its 
praise, than in actual censure of what is praiseworthy, or praise of 
of what is wholly censurable. 
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